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F or those who’ve used the Mac since the mid-1980s as I have, it’s hard to believe that it’s 
been 10 years since the first desktop version of Mac OS X (10.0 Cheetah] was released, 
in March 2001, at a period when Apple’s very survival seemed uncertain after years of 
chaotic management. Returned CEO Steve Jobs changed that chaos into focus and innovation, 
and a steady stream of improved Mac OS X "big cats” have followed: Mac OS X 10.1 Puma in 
September 2001, Mac OS X 10.2 Jaguar in August 2002, Mac OS X 10.3 Panther in October 2003, 
Mac OS X 10.4 Tiger in April 2005, Mac OS X 10.5 Leopard in October 2007, and Mac OS X 
10.6 Snow Leopard in August 2009. Now it’s time for the biggest cat of all in Apple’s feline 
menagerie: Mac OS X 10.7 Lion. (What’s next? Mac OS X Sabertooth? Cougar? Lynx? Tabby?) 

Mac OS X Lion moves Mac OS X (pronounced "Mac Oh Ess Ten,” by the way) into a new direc- 
tion, adopting many of the user interface innovations in iOS, the mobile operating system 
used in iPhones, iPads, and iPod Touches. There’s expanded support for gestures, which are 
easier than ever to use on Macs given that touchpads are standard in MacBooks and add-on 
touchpads like the Apple Magic Trackpad and Apple Magic Mouse (a touchpad-on-a-mouse] 
are widely available. Several features are directly lifted from iOS: 

• The new full-screen view for applications designed to use it gets rid of the menu 
bar — something iOS did without from the very beginning. 

• The Auto Save feature for applications designed to use it ensures that what you do is 
saved as you do it — just as on an iOS device. 

• The resume feature pays attention when you log out, restart, or shut down, and it has 
Mac OS X load whatever applications and documents you were working the next time 
it starts up (or you log back in) to simulate the instant-on capabilities of iOS. It’s not 
instant-on, but at least it brings you back to where you left off. 

• The pop-over user interface element — sort of a pop-up menu-like small dialog box — 
has been adopted from iOS. 

• The new Launchpad is a copy of the iOS home screens, where the screen is one big 
set of application icons. (1 have to say 1 think this feature is unnecessary, because the 
Dock does a better job of providing application access. Of all the iOS derivations, it 
has the least natural fit in Mac OS X. Maybe I’ll grow to like it over time. And Mac OS X 
doesn’t make you use it.) 

• The iCal and Address Book applications have adopted much of the look and feel of 
their iPad versions, and Mail has adopted the columnar layout of its iPad version. 
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But don’t think for a minute that Mac OS X Lion is Mac OS X with some slapped-on iOS inter- 
face elements, or that Apple has run out of steam on the Mac and can only bring iOS features 
to it. Mac OS X has many enhancements that have nothing to do with iOS: 

• AirDrop is one of those incredibly simple ideas that you wonder why it hadn’t been 
done before. Mac OS X Lion users on your network automatically show up in the 
Finder window’s Sidebar; click a user to be able to drag files into that user’s 
Documents folder (with their permission}. It’s instant file sharing. But note that it 
works only with Macs that have the right Wi-Fi hardware, which restricts it mostly to 
Macs made in 2010 and later. 

• Mission Control makes Expose very powerful. Expose is a nice feature that lets you 
see all windows open when you click and hold an application icon in the Dock. But 
it’s a pain to go from icon to icon to see what document windows are open. Mission 
Control shows all open applications with their windows so you now see everything 
open in Mac OS X and can easily navigate among them. Plus Mission Control lets you 
switch spaces, those application groups that I think are underused by most people; 
maybe being available via Mission Control will expose more people to Mac OS X’s 
Spaces capability. 

• The new Versions capability keeps a copy of each version of a file within that file as 
you save it, so you can go back in time to a previous version as necessary. The idea of 
internal version histories is hardly new, but I’ve never seen it done as elegantly and 
simply as in Mac OS X Lion. And the use of the Time Machine interface to navigate 
previous versions was genius. 

• A nice accompaniment to Versions is file locking, where after a document has been 
unchanged for a specific period (two weeks is the default}, you can’t accidentally 
save it. You also can lock a document immediately using a new icon menu in compati- 
ble applications. Many of us have trained ourselves to press §§-i-S periodically just to 
be safe, and when we open an old file and do that without thinking, we sometimes 
save stray changes we didn’t intend to. With this feature, Mac OS X makes you con- 
firm that you want save a file that’s been unopened for that period, just to be sure. 

• The message-threading capability in Mail has been enhanced so that in the revised 
Message Viewer mode, you see all messages — not just their subject lines — in the 
thread. Now you really can follow the whole thread (which Mac OS X calls a 
conversation). 

• You can now encrypt your entire startup disk in Mac OS X Lion using the FileVault 
capability, as well as your Time Machine backups and any disks you format with Disk 
Utility. Encryption is not new to Mac OS X, but before it was restricted to each user’s 
Home folder using the FileVault feature — which frankly left too many holes in Mac 
OS X’s data security. That’s no longer an issue, and in Apple style, the encryption pro- 
cess is easy and stays out of your way (like it is and does in iOS}. 

• Mac OS X Lion Server is now an optional $50 add-on to Lion; it’s no longer a separate 
operating system product. Lion Server has some great features for a workplace. 
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including the ability to let iPads sync wirelessly to it and to create configuration pro- 
files for Mac OS X and iOS users. Some home users may find Lion Server useful, but 
it’s not a media/mobile server. Still, it’s easier to use and does everything regular 
Lion does, so you can try it out and ignore the server applications if they end up 
being too complex or not useful for you. 

• Then you’ll find lots of subtle changes in the Finder, such as crisper icons in the 
Sidebar to an indicator of how many files will be copied when you drag-copy them. 
Well, mostly subtle. Mac OS X Lion by default gets rid of the scroll bars in windows if 
you use a gesture-based input device such as the Magic Trackpad, relying on your 
actions to clue it in when you need them so it can display them as temporary over- 
lays. It’s a shocking change that I still haven’t gotten used to, and am not sure I will. 
Fortunately, you can turn that behavior off and leave scroll bars always on. 

As you can see, Mac OS X Lion is coming in with a roar. (Appendix B describes all the 
changes.} And 1 think that roar will only get louder a people move up to it and spend more 
time with it. Apple never ceases to amaze me in how it pushes Mac OS X forward, without 
making changes for change’s sake or messing up what came before. If you’ve watched 
Microsoft’s bumpy journey from Windows 95 to 98 to 2000 to XP to Vista to 7, and how it’s 
foundered in the mobile market, you’ve seen how a company can really mess up what it has 
and how hard it is to repair the damage. 

Not only has Apple avoided that sad fate, it’s expanded from Mac OS X to iOS and kept cross- 
pollinating the two to make both stronger. Mac OS X Lion is a very visible example of that, but 
that cross-pollination has been there since the first iPhone was released in 2007 (iOS, after all, 
is based on the core of Mac OS X, not some totally separate technology}. Apple CEO Steve Jobs 
has said that this cross-pollination is intentional, part of Apple’s vision of making easy comput- 
ing accessible to everyone across the spectrum of devices. Mac OS X Lion delivers on that. 



What This Book Offers 

So, given Mac OS X’s reputation for being intuitive, why do you need this book? For one, 
because Mac OS X packs lots of capabilities that you may never realize exist unless you go 
looking for them. This book does the looking for you, so you can take advantage of Mac OS X’s 
many capabilities. 

I should note that the Lion edition of the Mac OS X Bible is significantly reorganized and 
rewritten to focus more on using Mac OS X. Also, I’ve found that many people, even longtime 
Mac users, aren’t familiar with some of Mac OS X’s capabilities. So I expanded the first part of 
the book significantly and broke it into more manageable chunks (chapters} to really show 
you the power of the Finder, and not assume you knew its ins and outs. 

In addition to pointing out and explaining how to take advantage of Mac OS X’s many 
strengths, I also identify any weaknesses or ambiguities in Mac OS X’s interface and tools and 
explain how to overcome them — these situations are rare, but they do exist. 
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Macintosh users fall into several classes, and this book is designed to address them all: 

• Users new to the Mac but familiar with other computer operating systems (namely, 
Windows} 

• Users new to computers, period (though there are fewer of those these days!} 

• Mac users who know the basics of Mac OS X but have decided to get a deeper under- 
standing of what Mac OS X can do for them so they can take better advantage of it 

• Experienced Mac users looking to see what’s new and different in the latest version 
of Mac OSX 

No matter which class you’re in, this book addresses your needs. Regardless of your level of 
experience with Macs, this book can help you use Mac OS X efficiently and guide you to dis- 
covering more of the operating system’s potential. 



How to Read This Book 

Mac OS X Lion Bible is made up of 30 chapters divided into seven parts, plus five appendixes. 
The parts cover different aspects of Mac OS X, so you’re likely to read parts in the order of 
interest to you. Still, 1 suggest that everyone read Part I first to get the basic lay of the land in 
how Mac OS X operates, so you have the fundamentals in place for the rest of the book. 

The following sections provide a brief description of the parts in Mac OS X Lion Bible. 

Part I: Getting Started with Mac OS X 10.7 Lion 

This part walks you through the basic Finder user interface and navigation tools in Mac OS X. 
After a brief chapter on how to turn on and start up your Mac, and how to shut it down, this 
part gets deep into the Finder, starting with a chapter in the Finder’s basic interface: the 
Finder’s menu bar. Dock, and desktop, plus the Mission Control, Expose, and Spaces functions 
that let you switch among applications and windows. That chapter also explains the Mac’s 
special keys, how to use the mouse, and how to use gestures on a touchpad. The next two 
chapters explain the other two fundamental aspects of the Finder: how to use it and its 
Finder windows, and how to use the Finder to manipulate files, folders, and disks. The rest of 
this part investigates specialty aspects of the Finder, including the Spotlight search capability, 
the help system. Disk Utility to format and repair disks, and the Universal Access extensions 
to the Finder that help people with disabilities use Mac OS X. 

Part II: Using Applications and Documents 

The Finder is critical to using Mac OS X, but the whole point of a computer is to do stuff Mac OS X 
does stuff by working with applications and documents (from text reports to movies}. Mac OS X 
provides a common set of capabilities for working with applications and documents — how to 
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run them, how to work within them, how to save them, and how to safeguard them via backup. 
The chapters in this part explain each of these aspects of using any standard application or 
document. They also show how to work with the special application helpers that come with 
Mac OS X (called services) and how to use scripting and the Automator to create your own 
applications. 

Part III: Working with Mac OS X^s Applications 

In addition to enabling applications, Mac OS X comes with a whole bunch of applications to do 
the basics that we all need done. Chapter 14 tours all these applications and utilities, and 
Chapter 16 delves into the media applications that come with Mac OS X: iTunes and QuickTime 
Player. Other chapters look at third-party utilities you might want to consider using in addi- 
tion to what Mac OS X provides, how to run Windows applications on your Mac and connect to 
Windows users elsewhere, and how to use Apple’s iCloud and other cloud services. 

Part IV: Using the Internet and Collaboration Services 

Everyone is online these days, using the Internet for communicating, collaborating, accessing 
services, and getting information. This part looks at Mac OS X’s applications that help you do 
all that: the Safari web browser, the Mail e-mail client, the iChat messaging tool, the FaceTime 
videoconferencing utility, the Address Book contacts manager, and the iCal calendar man- 
ager. It also explains how to use Mac OS X with Microsoft’s popular corporate e-mail server. 
Exchange. 

Part V: Setting Up and Using Networks 

Many Mac users connect to each other via networks, not just via the Internet — even at home, 
where it’s common to have multiple computers and other devices (printers, TiVos, and Apple 
TVs, for example) connected via a wired (Ethernet) and/or wireless (Wi-Fi) network. Or they 
connect to the Internet via a network, using a shared DSL modem or cable modem — or a net- 
work at the office. This part explains how to connect to various networks, as well as how to 
share files over the network and even control and observe other users’ Macs from your Mac 
(a great way to help your retiree parents remotely, or for your college-age kids to help you). 

Part VI: Securing Your Mac and Your Users 

Because Macs are usually connected to the Internet, share files, and/or have multiple users, 
there’s a strong chance that your confidential or personal information will get exposed. 
There’s also the threat of getting a computer virus on your Mac. This part explains how to 
protect your data and your Mac, how to manage multiple user accounts on a Mac, and how to 
manage the information the Mac collects on your current location. It also shows how parents 
can set and manage their kids’ Macs to keep them safe from the outside world — and be sure 
they don’t spend all night on their Macs. 
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Part VII: Configuring Mac Preferences and Services 

Because everyone’s different, Mac OS X must accommodate different preferences and work- 
ing styles. It does so using the System Preferences application, which lets you set controls for 
as many as 31 sets of aspects of Mac OS X, from the background of your desktop to how your 
data is secured. Mac OS X also provides tools to manage the fonts used on the Mac (for all 
those fancy documents you create} and to connect to printers, fax modems, and scanners. 
This part explains how to use those tools. 

Part VIII: Appendixes 

The five appendixes cover a range of items: how to install (or recover} Mac OS X, what’s new 
in Mac OS X Lion, the key technologies under the hood of Mac OS X, how to use Unix on a Mac, 
and a glossary of all the special Mac and computer terms that you may not be 100-percent 
clear on their meaning. 



Conventions Used in This Book 

Before I begin showing you the ins and outs of Mac OS X Lion, I need to spend a few minutes 
reviewing the terms and conventions used in this book. 

Menu commands 

The Mac OS X commands that you select using the program menus appear in this book in nor- 
mal typeface. When you choose some menu commands, a related pop-up menu appears. If 
this book describes a situation in which you need to select one menu and then choose a com- 
mand from a secondary menu or list box, it uses an arrow symbol. For example, "Choose 
File O Open” means that you should choose the Open command from the File menu. 

Shortcuts 

Many functions in Mac OS X are accomplished by pressing one or more keys. If more than one 
key is involved, you press all but the last in the shortcut sequence I provide, then press the 
last key, and finally release them all. For example, §§+K means to press and hold §§, then 
press K, and finally release both keys. Likewise, Control+Option+Shift+U means to press and 
hold Control, Option, and Shift and — when all three are being held down — press U, then 
release all four keys. Note that you do not press the + key in such shortcuts; I use that symbol 
so you know these keys are pressed together. 

Note that Mac OS X’s menus and dialog boxes typically don’t show the + symbol when they 
display keyboard shortcuts — but some applications’ help systems do. 
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Cross-Reference 

Macs have several keyboard characters you won't find on a PC or typewriter (remember those?), plus it sup- 
ports the use of mouse movements and finger gestures on a touchpad to work with onscreen objects. Chapter 2 
explains these keys, mouse actions, and gestures. ■ 

Literal text 

This book uses boldface to indicate literal text; that is, text that you should type exactly as is. 

1 use boldface to indicate text that I instruct you to type. For example, "Type localhost, and 
press Return to see local services.” 

This book also uses typewriter font to indicate URLs (web addresses), AppleScript and other 
code, and pathnames for Mac OS X folders — computerese text, basically. For example, "Go to 
WWW . apple . com and search for the Migration Assistant for Windows Utility” and "The fonts 
are stored in the \username\Library\Fonts folder.” (By the way, the italicized text means 
"fill in the actual user name here.”) 

When 1 use both boldface and typewriter font. I’m saying type that computerese into some 
field or other location. 

Windows^ dialog boxes^ and panes 

Mac OS X has a mechanism called a window that opens in an application for its contents, such 
as text or movies. Some applications have an application window that contains all its controls 
and contents; most applications have document windows that contain the contents of what- 
ever you’re working on within the application. The Finder — the application that you use to 
work with disks, folders, and files — has its own type of window called the Finder window. 
And there are other windows you may see — such as informational and status windows — that 
show the progress of a disk copy or the details on a disk’s contents and settings. 

Within applications, Mac OS X uses dialog boxes to offer up a bunch of related features in one 
place. Dialog boxes may have options that open a subsidiary group of options, called a set- 
tings sheet. Dialog boxes are the most common way to access options in programs; when a 
dialog box is open, you can’t use other features in that application. 

In many dialog boxes and in some windows, you may see a feature that has proved to be quite 
popular called tabbed panes. This is a method of stuffing several dialog boxes into one dialog 
box or window. You see tabs, somewhat like those in file folders, and when you click a tab, the 
pane of options for that tab comes to the front of the dialog box or window. This book tells you 
to go to the pane, which you do by clicking the tab where the name of the pane is to display the 
pane. For example, "Go to the General pane” means click the General tab in the current dialog 
box or window. But some panes don’t have tabs; instead, they are accessed via a button. And 
some panes are essentially subdivisions of a dialog box or window, a defined space in the 
existing dialog box or window, rather than something you switch to via a button or tab. 
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Cross-Reference 

chapter 9 shows all the kinds of user interface elements — including the new pop-over element borrowed from 
iOS — you can expect to work with in applications, and Chapter 4 explains how windows and their controls 
work. ■ 



Labels 

I’ve used big, bold labels throughout this book to call your attention to points that are partic- 
ularly important or worth noting. 

New Feature 

The New Feature label indicates a technique or action that is new to or revised in Mac OS X Lion. ■ 

Tip 

The Tip label indicates a technique or action in Mac OS X that will save you time or effort. ■ 

Note 

The Note label indicates information that you should remember for future use — something that may seem 
minor or inconsequential but will, in reality, resurface. ■ 

Caution 

The Caution label is used to warn you of potential hang-ups or pitfalls you may encounter while using 
Mac OS X (and how to avoid them). ■ 

Cross-Reference 

The Cross-Reference label points you to different parts of the book that contain related or expanded informa- 
tion on a particular topic. ■ 
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CHAPTER 



Getting Your Mac 
Up and Running 




T here’s something about the Mac’s startup chime. Most computers 
today play a sound as they start up, but the Mac started the whole 
idea decades ago. And even today, its sound has the right length 
and warmth — not too long, not too loud, and comfortably familiar. 

That chime tells you that the Mac has in fact started and that basic hard- 
ware elements inside your Mac (hard disk, processor, memory, and so 
on} are all operational. After this chime sounds, Mac OS X tests the Mac’s 
hardware (that’s when you see the gray screen with the Apple logo and 
the spinning-wheel indicator}, and then actually loads Mac OS X itself 
(that’s when the screen turns blue}. When you see the menu bar at the 
top of the screen and your desktop background has loaded, you know 
Mac OS X is ready to go. 



IN THIS CHAPTER 



starting up and logging in 

Logging off and turning off 
your Mac 

Putting your Mac to sleep 
Resuming where you left off 



The entire startup — also called boot — process takes about 30 to 45 sec- 
onds, depending on the speed of your Mac. Note that on faster Macs, 
some of the events may pass too quickly for you to notice. 



Starting up your Mac 

You start a Mac running Mac OS X 10.7 Lion in the following ways: 

• Press the power button on the Mac. 

• Press the power button on some Apple Cinema Display LCD 
monitors. Note that on some older models, the power button 
may simply switch the display off; the Apple LED Cinema Display 
does not have a power button. 
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Dealing with Startup Problems 

If your Mac does not start up correctly or at all, try booting up from another boot disk (if you have one; 
it can even be the installation DVD of the previous [Snow Leopard] version of Mac OS X) and make 
sure the startup disk still contains its folders and files (in case it was accidentally wiped out or cor- 
rupted, such as during a power failure). You also can run utilities such as Disk Utility from a Snow 
Leopard installation DVD to try to repair any disk issues, as Chapter 6 explains. Third-party fix-it tools 
such as TechTool Pro ($100; www.micromat.com) enable you to create a bootable partition on your 
hard disk from which you can run its repair utilities. 

If you're an advanced user (or a brave one), the Mac has three special startup modes you can use to 
troubleshoot a Mac that is not starting up correctly. One is single-user mode (press and hold i€+S dur- 
ing startup), which boots you into the Mac's Unix core, where you can type Unix commands to explore 
and troubleshoot the system. Appendix D has more information on working with Unix. 

The second special startup mode is verbose mode (press and hold §8-i-V during startup), which displays 
a list of all startup activities and any error messages. This may help you identify the problem (such as a 
login item that is corrupt and needs to be deleted); you'll have to boot from a different disk to delete or 
modify any such files if the Mac won't boot from its normal startup disk. Note that neither single-user or 
verbose mode works if you've used Firmware Password Utility to protect the Mac from unauthorized 
use, as Chapter 26 explains. 

The third special startup mode is the new Recovery System (press and hold 3€-i-R during startup), from 
which you can run diagnostic utilities such as Disk Utility (see Chapter 6) and reinstall Mac OS X if 
necessary, as Appendix A explains. 



Note 

Check whether the Mac has already been turned on and is in sleep mode. In this case, the screen is dark, so it's 
easy to believe the Mac is turned off. You can tell if the Mac is in sleep mode if a light is pulsating on its case. 
This is a visual cue that the Mac is asleep; the pulsing light is meant to evoke snoring. If the Mac is asleep, tap- 
ping the mouse, touchpad, or keyboard wakes it up. But don't panic if the Mac is asleep and you press its 
power button: That wakes it up as well, though usually you'll get a dialog box asking if you want to shut it 
down, put it to sleep, or restart it; just click Cancel to keep it on. ■ 

Choosing a startup disk 

By default, Mac OS X starts up from your primary disk — the hard disk inside your Mac. But it 
can start from other disks as well, such as DVDs and external hard disks. It can even start 
up from a disk image on the network. You might start from a DVD — such as the previous 
Mac OS X Snow Leopard’s installation DVD — to run Disk Utility on a non-starting primary 
disk. You might start up from a bootable external disk that contains applications (including 
the Mac OS X Lion installer) or setup configurations you are testing (something developers 
and IT staff might do, but not regular users). 
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To choose your startup disk, you have several choices: 

• Press and hold Option as the Mac’s startup chime begins; a screen appears showing 
icons for each disk available to boot from (you can release Option then}. Select the 
desired disk by using the mouse or touchpad or by pressing <— or ^ until the desired 
disk is highlighted (an T icon button appears below it}. Then press Return or click 
the T icon button to boot into the selected disk. 

• Press and hold the C key as the Mac’s startup chime begins to start up from a CD or 
DVD. Note that this method is guaranteed to work with Apple’s SuperDrives, which 
come with every Mac but the MacBook Air (and you can buy an external one for that 
laptop}. If you have another manufacturer’s DVD drive in or attached to your Mac, it 
may or may not be bootable. 

• Press and hold the D key as the Mac’s startup chime begins to start up from the first 
internal disk in a Mac that has multiple internal disks (meaning a Mac Pro}. 

• Press and hold the N key as the Mac’s startup chime begins to start up from the net- 
work. (A network startup disk image must be properly configured and enabled, and 
the Mac must be connected to the network server that hosts the disk image.} 

• Press and hold the T key as the Mac’s startup chime begins to boot the Mac into 
Target Disk mode, which lets another Mac connected to it via a FireWire cable see it 
as an external disk. 

• Boot your Mac from its default disk, and then choose # O System Preferences. Go to 
the Startup Disk system preference (by clicking its icon or choosing View O Startup 
Disk}, choose a startup disk from the list, and click Restart. Note that this startup- 
disk choice remains in effect each time you start the Mac until you change the Startup 
Disk system preference again. (By contrast, pressing and holding one of the keys dur- 
ing startup changes the default startup disk for just that one time.} 



Note 

A system preference is the method that Mac OS X uses to store user preferences on how Mac OS X operates. 
Some third-party services that work across applications also install system preferences. They're all presented in 
the Systems Preferences application, which is available at all times from the • menu. Chapter 28 surveys the 
system preferences. ■ 

Logging in to Mac OS X 

After the Mac has finished its startup process, the login procedure begins. The login proce- 
dure essentially identifies you to the computer, as a security measure, to ensure that only 
people authorized to use your Mac can access it; it also serves a second purpose of activating 
your personal workspace (called a user account, explained in Chapter 27}, which contains 
your applications, preferences, and documents. 

The login process is mandatory when you start (or restart} the Mac, but you may never see it 
occur. That’s because by default Mac OS X automatically logs into the primary user account 
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that was created when you first installed Mac OS X. Thus, whenever a user turns on the Mac, 
he or she is taken directly to the desktop and can begin using the computer. 

Login window options 

It is possible to disable the automatic login (Chapter 27 explains how to set up user accounts 
and login options}. If you disable automatic login, the Mac asks for your username and pass- 
word before logging in to your user account and taking you to the desktop. 

New Feature 

The login window in Mac OS X Lion has been redesigned for a slicker look. But it works the same way as in 
previous versions of Mac OS X. ■ 

You might disable automatic login for a Mac used at an office or other public space, so no one 
but you can use your computer after it is shut down. If automatic login is disabled, you might 
see one of two login windows when you start the Mac: 

• List of users: One login window option presents a list of users, where you click your 
name or the icon representing you from the list of users [for Macs that have multiple 
accounts set up, such as for a family computer}, and then enter your password in the 
field that appears. A check mark appears to the left of the currently logged-in user 
name. (If you accidentally selected the wrong user from the list, you can click the <— 
icon button to the left of the username to return to the list of users.} 

• Name and password: The other login window option presents a Name text field and 
a Password text field, and you must type both to log in. This is meant to be more 
secure, so a visitor must know or guess both the username and password. 

The login window also appears after you log out of Mac OS X (a process explained later in this 
chapter} or when you switch users by using Mac OS X’s Fast User Switching feature to let 
people switch from one user account without restarting or logging out; Chapter 27 explains 
how to set up and switch accounts. 

Password entry 

If you enter your username or password incorrectly, the login window shakes sideways. The 
Password text field also clears so you can reenter the password. Note that the Name text field 
does not automatically clear; for security reasons, Mac OS X does not inform users if they 
have entered a wrong username. If you incorrectly entered the username, press the Tab key 
to highlight the text in the Name text field, so you can reenter it. 



Note 

Passwords are case-sensitive, so capitalization must match that of the password as originally set up. ■ 
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If you enter the password incorrectly three times in a row, a password hint appears at the 
bottom of the screen. Clicking the Forgot Password button also reveals the password hint. 
(You enter password hints when creating a user account.} 

New Feature 

Clicking the ? icon button on the right side of the password field when logging in opens a pop-over that has an 
option for resetting the password using your Apple ID, if you enabled that capability during installation (see 
Appendix A). That pop-over also shows your password hint, should you want to see if before it's automatically 
displayed after three failed login attempts. ■ 



The login window's icon buttons 

In the login window, three icon buttons appear at the bottom of the window: Sleep, Restart, 
and Shut Down. You can use these immediately, instead of having to log in to the Mac first. 
They come in handy when you accidentally turn on the Mac and want to put it back to sleep 
or shut it down. 

You can configure Mac OS X so that the Sleep, Restart, and Shut Down buttons do not appear 
in the login window. To do so, choose ilOSystem Preferences and go to the Users & Groups 
system preference, click the Login Options button, and then deselect the Show Sleep and Shut 
Down Buttons option. By coupling this setting with the use of the Firmware Password utility 
explained in Chapter 26, you can make it all but impossible for someone to circumvent the 
requirement to log In. 



Turning Off and Logging Out 

When you’ve finished using your Mac, you have several options: 

• Put the Mac to sleep. 

• Leave the Mac on until the screen saver engages and then, later, the Energy Saver 
system preference settings put the computer to sleep automatically. (See Chapter 28 
for details about the Desktop & Screen Saver and Energy Saver system preferences.} 

• Log out of your account so people cannot access your Mac without first entering your 
(or their} login password. 

• Shut down the Mac, which logs out of your account and closes the operating system, 
before switching off the power. This option saves energy and provides greater safety 
in case of power failure. 

• Restart the Mac. This isn’t really a way to finish working with your Mac; rather, it’s 
an option typically used to complete the installation of certain system updates or to 
change startup disks. 
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Caution 

If you cut the power to a Mac without first switching it off (either by pulling the plug or by removing the bat- 
tery from a MacBook), you risk damaging the files on your Mac. Although this damage may not be immediately 
noticeable, an accumulation of damage could eventually cause problems, such as applications no longer work- 
ing correctly or files missing data. Always shut down before disconnecting the power source. ■ 

Logging out of Mac OS X 

You can log out of Mac OS X when you have finished using your computer. This provides an 
additional level of security over putting the Mac to sleep because it requires people to enter a 
password before they can begin using the computer. Logging out of Mac OS X is also a way to 
switch from one user account to another. 

You can log out of Mac OS X by choosing Log Out username or by pressing Shift+§§+Q. 
Either way, a dialog box appears that provides two buttons: Log Out and Cancel. Click Log Out 
or press Return to immediately log out, or wait 60 seconds for the Mac to do it for you. Click 
Cancel to resume working on the Mac, using your current user account. 

You also log out when switching to another user account, as Chapter 27 explains. 

When you log out, Mac OS X quits all running applications and then displays the login win- 
dow. From there, select a user account and enter the corresponding password to log in as 
that user. You also can click the Sleep, Restart, or Shut Down icon buttons if you meant to do 
one of those actions instead of logging out. 

Putting your Mac to sleep (and waking it up) 

When you’re not going to use your Mac for a while, you can save energy by putting it to sleep. 
When you want to start using your Mac again, you can quickly wake it up. Waking up the Mac 
is much quicker than starting it up from being powered off. 

It’s usually good to let the Mac sleep during the day when you’re not using it, because Mac OS 
X does some background maintenance when asleep that helps keep it operating smoothly. 

You can put your Mac to sleep in any of the following ways: 

• If you have a MacBook, simply close the screen lid. 

• Choose ilO Sleep. 

• If you are using a keyboard with an Eject key, press Control+Shift+Eject or Option-i- 
§§+Eject to immediately put the Mac to sleep. Or press Control+Eject, and either click 
the Sleep option from the dialog box that appears or press the S key. 

• Press the power button on your computer (or on your Apple display, if it has a power 
button). Then click the Sleep button in the dialog box that appears or press the S key. 
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• Log out of your Mac, and click the Sleep icon button in the login window that 
appears. 

• Choose System Preferences, go the Energy Saver system preference (see Chapter 
28}, and set the automatic "go to sleep" time by using the Computer Sleep slider. That 
makes the Mac go to sleep automatically after it’s been inactive for the specified time 
(meaning you haven’t touched the mouse, touchpad, or keyboard and that no appli- 
cations are running that are reading from or writing to a disk}. 

You can wake up your Mac in any of the following ways: 

• If you have a MacBook, simply open the lid. 

• Press any key on the keyboard. (To prevent the keypress from inserting text into an 
active document or text field, it’s wise to get into the habit of using the Shift key as 
your wake-up key.} 

• Click or move the mouse or touchpad. 

Note that when you awaken a sleeping Mac, you may get a login window in which you have to 
enter your password. The login window also has two icon buttons: Cancel, which puts the 
Mac back to sleep, and Switch User, which lets you log into a different user account. (The 
login window appears if you configured the Security & Privacy system preference to require 
a password to reawaken a Mac, as Chapter 26 explains.} 

Shutting down the Mac 

While you can leave your Mac permanently running or let it go to sleep, you may want to 
completely switch it off at the end of the day. That reduces energy usage and makes it less 
likely the Mac could be damaged due to heat buildup or an electrical surge. 

You can shut down a Mac several ways, including: 

• Press the power button on your Mac (or your keyboard if it has one}, and click Shut 
Down or press Return when the confirmation dialog box appears onscreen. 

• If you are using a keyboard with an Eject key, press Control+Eject and click Shut 
Down or press Return in the dialog box that appears. 

• Choose #C> Shut Down. Click Shut Down or press Return when the confirmation dialog 
box appears, or you can wait 60 seconds and the Mac shuts down automatically. 

• Log out and click the Shut Down icon button in the login window. 

When you go through the shut-down process, Mac OS X tells all open applications to quit and 
proceeds to shut down. If any applications have unsaved data, you are prompted with a Save 
dialog box before shutting down. 
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Tip 

when shutting down, watch the desktop until the screen goes blank, which lets you know the Mac has actually 
shut down. When you shut down Mac OS X, it first tries to quit all active applications, but applications may 
not quit if they have unsaved documents. In this case, the applications present a dialog box asking if you want 
to save the unsaved documents, and the shutdown is delayed. If you walk away, you'll come back only to find 
that the shutdown didn't complete, and then you have to address the unsaved documents, wait for the Mac to 
shut down, and start it again to be able to use the Mac — a process that can be quite frustrating. ■ 

Note 

You can use one other method to shut down the Mac: a forced shutdown. This can be handy in the event of a 
system crash, when there is no other way to shut down or restart the Mac. To use this method, simply hold 
down the power button for at least five seconds. However, you should avoid a forced shutdown if at all possi- 
ble: Any unsaved document data is lost, and it is possible to cause damage to tbe system. ■ 

Restarting the Mac 

You need to restart Mac OS X far less than many other operating systems such as Windows. 
That’s because Mac OS X is very stable and doesn’t require a restart to clear its memory as 
Windows does. Plus, many applications can be installed in Mac OS X without requiring a 
restart to activate their features. Still, sometimes you need to restart the computer after 
installing some software updates (such as Apple’s Mac OS X software updates} or when 
installing some applications. 

You can use the following methods to restart the Mac: 

• Press the power button on your Mac (or on certain Apple-branded monitors}. When 
the confirmation dialog box appears, click Restart. 

• If your keyboard has the Eject key, press Control+Eject. In the dialog box that 
appears, click Restart. 

• If your keyboard has the Eject key, press Control-i-§§-i-Eject; the Mac begins to restart 
immediately. 

• Log out and click the Restart icon button. 

• Choose A O Restart. When the confirmation dialog box appears, click Restart or press 
Return — or simply wait 60 seconds and let the Mac restart automatically. 

During the restart process, Mac OS X tells all open applications running in the system to quit. 
If an application has an open document with unsaved changes, it asks you if you want to save 
the changes before quitting. Only when all the applications have quit does the Mac shut down 
and then start back up again. 
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Resuming Where You Left Off 

A feature that iPhone, iPod Touch, and iPad users love is that when they turn off their device 
or put it to sleep, they pick up where they left off when they turn on or reawaken their 
device. Mac OS X Lion can do the same. 

When you shut down, log out of, or restart your Mac, the confirmation dialog box has the 
Reopen Windows When Logging Back In option, as Figure 1.1 shows. If you want Mac OS X to 
reopen the currently open applications, documents, folders, and disk windows the next time 
it starts up or logs in to the same user account, make sure that option is checked before you 
confirm the shutdown, logout, or restart. 

New Feature 

The option to have applications and windows reopen upon startup or login is new to Mac OS X Lion. ■ 



FIGURE 1.1 



The logout, restart, and shutdown confirmation dialog boxes all present an option to reopen the current 
windows when you log into or start the Mac. 



C 




Are you sure you want to quit all 
applications and I09 out now? 

If you do nothing, you will be logged out autamatically 
In 53 seconds. 

1^ Reopen windows when logging back in 



f~ Cancel | [ Log Out | 



O Are you sure you want to restart your 
computer now? 

If you do nothing, the computer will restart 
automatically in S3 seconds. 

0 Reopen windows when logging back in 

[ Cancel | ^ Restart •] 







Are you sure you want to shut down your 
computer now? 

Reopen windows when logging back in 


1 Restart 


1 1 Sleep 1 1 Cancel | |> Shut Down <| 





Summary 

Starting up the Mac is as easy as pressing the power button, but more sophisticated capabili- 
ties exist when you need them, such as the ability to start up from different disks and to 
require login so only authorized users can access the Mac. This combination of simplicity and 
rich capabilities extends to the Mac’s option to go to sleep, restart, and shut down, as well as 
to switch among authorized users. 

And new to Mac OS X Lion is the ability to have the Mac remember what windows were open 
when you log out, restart, or shut down and automatically reopen them when you next log in 
or start the Mac. 
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CHAPTER 

1 

Discovering 
the Finder 



W hen the Mac has started up and you have been through the 

login processes, you are taken to the Mac OS X desktop, where 
you can begin to use your computer. It’s the Mac desktop and 
the associated controls that most people think of when they think of Mac 
OS X. But what you’re really seeing and interacting with is the Finder, 
the part of Mac OS X that manages your interactions with disks, folders, 
and files (both documents and applications}. 



The desktop is the screen with icons, folders, and windows. By default, 
the desktop has no icons on it. But most people configure the Finder to 
display the startup disk and other connected disks along the right side of 
the desktop, using the Finder’s Preferences dialog box, as explained in 
the "Adjusting Finder Preferences” section in Chapter 3. 

At the bottom of the desktop, you see the Dock. This horizontal bar con- 
tains icons that represent quick shortcuts to applications and files. At 
the top of the screen is a menu bar that changes depending on the appli- 
cation in use, but by default is the Finder’s menu bar. (The Finder is the 
application that you use to manage the Mac itself, letting you work with 
files and folders.} 



IN THIS CHAPTER 



Learning the Finder basics 

Working with clicks, taps, and 
gestures 

Understanding the desktop 

Using menus 

Working with the Dock 

Working with Expose, Spaces, 
and Mission Control 



The Finder has several major components that you interact with rou- 
tinely, as Figure 2.1 shows: 



• Menu bar: The menu bar is permanently available at the top 
of the Mac OS X screen, providing universal functions in the c5 
menu, application-specific menus to its right, and icon shortcuts 
to various Mac OS X and third-party applications on the far right. 

• Desktop: The canvas on which windows and other icons appear 
is called the desktop. 
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• Dock: The Dock is a tray of applications that by default is positioned at the bottom of 
the screen; you can configure what appears in the Dock and use it for quick access to 
applications and some special Mac OS X folders. 

• Finder windows: When you open a disk or folder, the Finder shows its contents in a 
Finder window, which also provides quick access to other disks, folders, and special 
Mac OS X locations. Chapter 3 explains how to work with Finder windows. 

• Icons: Disks, folders, documents, and applications are all represented as icons in Mac 
OS X windows, the Dock, the desktop, and other locations. These icons are selectable 
using a mouse or touchpad, so you can open them, move them, delete them, and oth- 
erwise work with them. You also can navigate them and edit them using the key- 
board. Chapter 3 explains how to work with icons and disks, and Chapter 4 explains 
how to work with files and folders. 



FIGURE 2.1 



The basic Finder elements are the menu bar (top), disk, folder, and file icons (at right and 
below the menu bar), and the Dock (bottom). The canvas on which they rest is called 
the desktop. 
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The rest of this chapter explains how to use the Finder’s major user interface capabilities. 
Chapter 3 explains how to use the Finder itself as an application and how its Finder windows 
work. Chapter 4 explains how to work with the disks, folders, and files you access via the 
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Finder. And Chapter 5 explains how to search for files and information on your Mac via the 
Finder’s Spotlight search tool. 



Using Input Devices 

To work with the Finder, you need to use input devices — the Finder can’t read your mind, 
after all. The primary input devices are a keyboard, which is used both for text entry and to 
issue commands, and a mouse or touchpad, which is used to select items and then open, 
move, delete, or perform other manipulations on them. Some functions use multiple input 
devices at the same time. Mac OS X also can use speech commands, as described in Chapter 8, 
for text entry, issuing commands, and item manipulations. 

Working with the keyboard 

The Mac keyboard is very much like any typewriter’s or computer’s keyboard: It provides the 
keys for letters, numerals, and punctuation, as well as special keys to manipulate the text, 
such as Shift to capitalize letters and access some symbols. Caps Lock to capitalize all letters 
typed. Delete and Forward Delete to remove text, and Return to add paragraph breaks. 

But the keyboard also has keys that never existed in a typewriter. There are modifier keys that 
are used in combination with each other and other keys to access special characters and to 
issue commands — Command (§§}, Option, Control, Esc, and Fn, as well as Shift — and there are 
shortcut keys called F keys (because they are labeled FI through F12 on most Mac keyboards 
and FI through F16 on others} to access special functions. Most Macs also have an Eject key to 
eject any DVD or CD inserted into the Mac. And some Mac keyboards have a Help key. 



Note 

If you're a Windows user, note that the 8i key is equivalent to the PC's Ctrl key. Option is equivalent to Alt, 
Delete is equivalent to Backspace, and Forward Delete is equivalent to Del. The Mac's Control key has no PC 
equivalent. Also, recent Macs don't have a Num Lock key; some keyboards assigned F6 to that function, but the 
Num Lock key is all but disappearing from Macs now. ■ 

You use the cursor keys (commonly called the arrow keys) to move up, down, left, and right. 

Some keyboards, called extended keyboards, have additional navigation keys such as Home, 

End, Page Up, and Page Down, as well as a numeric keypad. 

Here’s what the special keys do: 

• The §§ key (Command) is the most-used modifier key for issuing commands. This 
key has had several labels over the years on various keyboards: Command, Cmd, 

§§, and a. 

• The Shift key is used both to capitalize text and as a modifier key in keyboard 
shortcuts. In Mac OS X and in many Mac program menus. Shift is displayed by the 
symbol O. 
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• The Option key is used in keyboard shortcuts. In Mac OS X and in many Mac program 
menus, you see the symbol X used. Note that Mac keyboards often add the label Alt 
to the Option key; this is for the convenience of Windows users, because the Option 
key functions as the Windows Alt key when you are running Windows on a Mac. 

• The Control key is used infrequently for shortcuts; its main use is to open contextual 
menus when combined with a mouse click. In Mac OS X and in many Mac programs, 
you see the symbol used. 

• The Tab key is used both to move within fields in panes and dialog boxes and to 
insert the tab character in text. Mac OS X and many Mac programs indicate it in 
menus with the symbol ->i. 

• The Esc key is typically used to close a dialog box or pane and cancel any settings you 
entered in it. It’s also used in a few keyboard shortcuts. Mac OS X and many Mac pro- 
grams use the symbol vD in their menus to indicate it. 

• The Return key is used to apply a dialog box’s settings and close the dialog box 
(equivalent to clicking OK or Done}, as well as to insert a hard paragraph return in 
text. In Mac OS X and many Mac programs, it is indicated in menus by the symbol «-J. 

• The Delete key deletes text, one character at a time, to the left of the text-insertion 
point. In Mac OS X and many Mac programs, the Delete key is indicated in menus by 
the symbol <E1. 

• The Eject key ejects a CD or DVD from your Mac’s optical drive. In Mac OS X and 
many Mac programs, it is indicated in menus by the symbol 

• Macs with an extended keyboard — one with a numeric keypad — have a second 
Delete key (below Help or Fn and next to End} that deletes text to the right of the 
text-insertion pointer. Called Forward Delete, newer Mac keys label it Delete [E>. In 
Mac OS X and many Mac programs, the Forward Delete key is indicated in menus 
by the symbol [H>. On a regular Mac keyboard, use Fn+Delete to get the Forward 
Delete action. 

• On some MacBook keyboards and on extended keyboards’ numeric keypad is a key 
labeled Enter that sometimes works like the regular Return, but not always. (I refer 
to Enter as keypad Enter in this book.} In Mac OS X and many Mac programs, it is 
indicated in menus by the symbol 7;;. On regular Mac keyboards, Fn+Return acts 

as Enter. 

• Also on extended keyboards. Home either moves to the beginning of the line or the 
beginning of the document, depending on how the application interprets it. End 
moves either to the end of a line or end of the document. Page Up moves up one 
screen. Page Down moves down one screen. Help opens the Mac OS X help system 
(see Chapter 7}, and Clear clears the entries in a calculator-style application and 
sometimes acts as Num Lock in other applications. Note that not all extended key- 
boards have all these keys. 

• The Fn key is used as a modifier key, where you hold it down while pressing one or 
more other keys to access a specific function. For example, Fn+<— acts as an extended 
keyboard’s Home key, Fn+^ as the End key, Fn+T as the Page Up key, and Fn+i as 
the Page Down key. 
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• The F keys are rarely used in Mac OS X for their original function: compatibility with 
Unix and mainframe special functions. Instead, most are now used as shortcuts for 
controlling the Mac hardware, such as to increase screen brightness [F2] or pause a 
video (F8), and some are used to invoke Mac OS X interface items (such as F3 to 
launch Expose and F4 to launch the Dashboard}. Note that newer Macs have icons 
above the F keys that indicate what hardware and Mac OS X interface items they 
invoke — and note that what specific F keys do varies across different Mac models. 
Also note that you may need to press Fn when using such F keys, depending on the 
settings in the Keyboard system preference (see Chapter 28}. 

If you’re supposed to press several keys at the same time, 1 indicate that by placing plus signs 
(+} between them. Thus, Shift+§§+A means press and hold the Shift and §§ keys, and then 
press A. After you’ve pressed A, let go of all three keys. (You don’t need to hold down the last 
character in the sequence.} 

1 also use the plus sign (+} to join keys to mouse movements. For example, Option+drag 
means to press and hold the Option key while dragging the mouse on the Mac. 

Working with the mouse 

Apple was the first company to use the mouse in a commercially available computer, and it 
fundamentally changed how people interacted with computers. The mouse is a pointing 
device, so it becomes an extension of your hand and lets you virtually grab, move, and press 
on objects. 

On the Mac OS X screen, you see the mouse’s current position via the pointer icon, which is 
usually a black arrowhead but whose shape can change based on the current activity (to help 
you understand what activity is occurring}. For example, when working in text, it appears as 
the I-beam text cursor icon. 

To "grab" an item with the mouse, you click (press} and hold the mouse button and then 
move the mouse to move the item. Let go of the button to "drop" the item in its new location. 
(An item could be an icon or a scroll bar, for example.} 

Some items need to be selected before they can be moved: For example, for text, you click and 
hold the mouse button, then drag to the end of your text selection, and finally let go of the 
mouse button. The text remains selected, and you hover the mouse over it, then click and hold, 
and then drag (1 call that whole operation simply dragging) to move the text block. The same 
principle applies to selecting multiple icons, except that you draw a rectangle (called a mar- 
quee) around the items you want to select using the same click, hold, drag, and release action. 

When using the mouse, you should know these conventions for click actions: 

• Click: Most Mac mice have only one button, but some have two or more; the Mighty 
Mouse and Magic Mouse that Apple has included with some Macs for the last several 
years appear to have one button but can in fact detect which side of the mouse you 
are pressing, so in effect they have two buttons. If you have a multi-button mouse. 
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quickly press and release the leftmost mouse button [or the left side of the Mighty 
Mouse or Magic Mouse] once when I say to click the mouse. [If your mouse has only 
one button — you guessed it — just press and release the button you have.) 

• Double-click: When I say to double-click, quickly press and release the leftmost 
mouse button twice; if your mouse has only one button, just press and release twice 
the button you have. On some multi-button mice, one of the buttons can function as a 
double-click [you click it once, the mouse clicks twice); if your mouse has this fea- 
ture, use it because it saves strain on your hand. 

• Right-click: If your mouse has at least two buttons, right-clicking means clicking the 
right mouse button. On a one-button mouse, hold the Control key when clicking the 
mouse button to achieve the right-click effect. [Right-clicking is usually used to open 
contextual menus, as explained later in this chapter.) 

Working with the touchpad 

Laptops — both Apple’s and Windows-based ones — have long had a device called a trackpad 
that replaces the mouse, converting finger movements on its surface to the equivalent mouse 
movements. These trackpads also have buttons that equate to mouse buttons. 

But in 2007, Apple released the first iPhone, a device that took touch technology to a whole 
new level, adding support for more complex gestures than just moving a pointer across the 
screen. And in 2008, it brought that touch technology to the MacBook laptop line in the form 
of a touchpad, a more sophisticated version of a trackpad. Since then, Apple has increased the 
sophistication of touch gestures — movements and taps — that the touchpads support in each 
successive generation of MacBook, as well as introducing the Magic Trackpad and Magic 
Mouse, two wireless input devices that provide touchpad surfaces to all Macs, not just 
MacBooks [and they let MacBook users whose MacBook cases are closed — such as when 
docked — use the touch capabilities). 

With sophisticated touch devices now available for all Macs, Mac OS X Lion has made the use 
of touch a fundamental part of some Finder operations, not just an alternative to the tradi- 
tional use of a mouse. It’s especially used in the new Launchpad [see Chapter 14) and with 
the new Mission Control feature [covered later in this chapter). 



Note 

Throughout this book, if I describe a mouse action, you also can use the equivalent touchpad action, unless I 
say otherwise. ■ 

Mac OS X Lion supports a large number of gestures, but not all touchpads support them all. 
All MacBooks before 2008, as well as the Magic Mouse, support only one- and two-finger ges- 
tures, while MacBooks produced in 2008 and later, as well as the Magic Trackpad, support 
one-, two-, three-, and four-finger gestures. The Trackpad system preference [see Chapter 
28), shown in Figure 2.2, shows only the gestures supported by your specific touchpad. The 
figure also shows the gesture preferences in the Mouse system preference [also see Chapter 
28) for the Magic Mouse. 
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FIGURE 2.2 



Left: The Trackpad system preference is a great way to become familiar with the gesture options available 
on your Mac. Right: The Mouse system preference also lets you manage gesture settings on the touch- 
enabled Magic Mouse. 




These gestures are supported: 

• Tap: This is the equivalent of mouse-clicking, using your finger to lightly tap the 
touchpad. 

• Double-tap: Double-tap on the touchpad with one finger for the equivalent a 
mouse’s double-click. 

• Click: This is also a form of mouse-clicking, though it’s intended for actions where a 
regular tap could have a different meaning. For example, you click when starting to 
drag-select via a touchpad rather than tap when starting. On a Magic Trackpad and 
on newer MacBooks, a click differs from a tap in that the touchpad surface actually 
depresses in a click. On touch surfaces that don’t physically depress, there’s usually a 
trackpad button that you click (essentially, a separate mouse button for the touchpad}. 

• Right-click (secondary click): Tap and hold two fingers on the touchpad, and then 
tap with a second finger. You also can set the touchpad to translate a single tap in a 
specific location (by default, the lower-right corner) as a right-click if you change the 
Secondary Click pop-up menu’s option in the Trackpad system preference. 

• Drag: Click the trackpad button (or the touchpad itself if it can depress), hold with 
one finger, and then drag the item with a second finger. You also can enable a gesture 
whereby dragging three fingers moves the objects (no clicking required). 

• Drag-select: Click outside an item on the desktop or Finder window, hold with one 
finger, and then drag the second finger to create a selection marquee (a rectangle 
whose first corner is where you tapped and whose diagonally opposite corner is your 
second finger’s location). 

• Scroll: Drag two fingers simultaneously in the direction you want to scroll the screen 
or window. 
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Note 

The direction of the swipe may not be intuitive to you: By default, Mac OS X Lion moves the content (such as 
the text in a text editor, so swiping down moves the text down in the current window, in effect moving you to 
the top of the text) in the direction you swipe — just like on an iPhone or iPad. But with a mouse's scroll wheel, 
we've been trained that scrolling moves the scroll bar (so moving the scroll bar down moves the text up as you 
move toward the bottom of tbe screen). Mac OS X Lion lets you have touchpad scrolling work like a mouse's 
scroll wheel rather than like on an iPhone or iPad. In the Scroll & Zoom pane of the Trackpad system prefer- 
ence (and in the Mouse system preference for a Magic Mouse), select the option labeled Scroll with Finger 
Direction, to have the scroll mimic the behavior of a mouse's scroll wheel instead of the behavior of an iPad 
or iPhone. ■ 



• Swipe: This means to move one finger across the touchpad in one direction, such as 
for scrolling. 

• Pinch: This means to put two fingers apart on the touchpad and then move them 
together, to zoom out the view (include more of the content on the screen). 

• Expand: This means to put two fingers together on the touchpad and then move 
them apart to zoom in the view (magnify part of the content on the screen). 

• Rotate: Place two fingers (or your index finger and thumb) on the touchpad and 
rotate clockwise or counterclockwise to rotate the active object. 

• Two-finger double-tap: Double-tap two fingers on an object or screen area to 
"smart zoom” into that area. 

• Zoom screen: Press and hold Control, and then place two fingers on the touchpad 
and scroll up to zoom in or down to zoom out. If you move the mouse around the 
screen at the same time, the zoom’s center follows the mouse. (You can change the 
modifier key used from Control to Option or §§ in the Trackpad system preference by 
clicking the Options button next to the Screen Zoom option to open a settings sheet 
and select the desired key via the Zoom While Holding pop-up menu.) 

• Three-finger double-tap: Double-tap three fingers on text or a text selection to 
have Mac OS X Lion look up the text in its dictionary (the same dictionary terms that 
you can access as the Dictionary application, as described in Chapter 14). 

• Two-finger scroll: This gesture by default moves you through pages as you swipe to 
the left (back or up) or to the right (forward or down). You also can set this action to 
the two-finger left and right swipe gestures or to the two- or three-finger swipe (any 
direction) gesture. 

• Four-finger swipe up: This gesture by default toggles the Mission Control view 
(explained later in this chapter) and the normal Finder view. It is configurable to use 
three fingers instead. 

• Four-finger swipe down: This gesture by default toggles the App Expose view 
(explained later in this chapter) and the normal Finder view. It is configurable to use 
three fingers instead. 

• Four-finger pinch and spread: These gestures (you move three fingers in one 
direction and the thumb in the other) switch between showing the Launchpad and 
the desktop, respectively. 
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As with mouse commands, some gestures require or behave differently when paired with 
holding down modifier keys on the keyboard. For example, Control+tapping on a touchpad 
has the same effect as Control+clicking on a mouse: right-clicking. 

New Feature 

Mac OS X Lion adds the four-finger pinch and spread gestures for viewing the Launchpad and desktop, the 
three-finger double-tap gesture for looking up text, and the two-finger double-tap for smart zooming, and Lion 
redefines the four-finger and three-finger swipe gestures to support the new Mission Control feature. ■ 



Understanding the Desktop 

Apple popularized a graphical user interface (GUI) with a desktop metaphor with its famous 
Macintosh line, introduced in 1984. As Microsoft followed suit with Windows, it made the 
desktop metaphor common parlance throughout the world. 

The desktop metaphor is the concept of the screen on the monitor acting as a visual representa- 
tion of your physical desk. In this sense, the desktop contains folders (which are virtual repre- 
sentations of cardboard folders or drawers}, documents (which are virtual pieces of paper}, a 
trash can to dispose of items, and other visual icons designed to imitate real-life objects. 

Despite being based on a commonplace metaphor, the desktop used in Mac OS X has many 
features and functions that may not be immediately apparent. 

In essence, the desktop is the background on the screen — the expanse of space that sits 
behind the Dock and below the menu bar, or its canvas. By default, every version of Mac OS X 
has featured a different background image signifying which version of Mac OS X is running. 

New Feature 

Mac OS X Lion uses a photo of a galaxy as its default desktop background image, not the stellar auroras of Mac 
OS X Leopard and Snow Leopard. The selection of background images included with Mac OS X Lion (in the 
Desktop & Screen Saver system preference, described in Chapter 28) differs from previous versions of Mac OS 
X, with several new African animal scenes (including one of a lion) and several new nature scenes. Among the 
removed images are the emblematic space images of Mac OS X Leopard and Snow Leopard. ■ 

But the arrangement of the default disk icons has not changed: The startup disk appears at 
the upper right of the desktop, and any additional disks’ icons appear below the startup disk’s 
icon. (If you don’t see the disk icons, choose Finder O Preferences or press §§+, [comma] to 
open the Preferences dialog box. Select the Hard Disks option and the External Disks option 
in the General pane; click or tap the General icon if that pane is not displayed.} 

You must understand that although the desktop is the space on the screen, it is also a folder 
inside your Home folder, located in /Users /username /Desktop. Whatever is in that folder 
appears on the desktop when that user is logged in. And whatever that user puts on the desk- 
top is actually placed in that folder. Because different users have different Home folders, the 
desktop is individual to each user. (I explain the folder structure of Mac OS X in Chapter 4.} 
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Note 

Although the icons of disks appear on the desktop, they do not appear inside the /Users/username/ 
Desktop folder, not even as aliases. These icons appear on the desktop purely because it is convenient for 
Mac OS X to place them there. (They are also accessible via the Finder's Sidebar, as explained in Chapter 3.) 
The fact that disk icons appear on the desktop, but are not in the /Users /username/Desktop folder, is an 
exception to Mac OS X's rule that all folders display the items they contain. ■ 

The arrangement of icons for disks, folders, and files — all of which can be placed on the desk- 
top by saving them there from applications or dragging them there from other locations — is 
arbitrary. You can drag icons anywhere you want on the desktop, arranging it as you prefer 
(even as a mess of items!}. 

You also can customize the appearance of the desktop using the Desktop & Screen Saver sys- 
tem preference to change the desktop’s background image (see Chapter 28} and by using the 
Finder’s View Options controls over how icons display in Finder windows and on the desktop 
(see Chapter 3}. 



Working with Menus 

Like most operating systems, Mac OS X uses menus to give you lists of commands and func- 
tions that can be used by programs and the operating system as a whole. Menus take up con- 
siderable space on the screen, so they tend to be hidden except for a single label (a word, 
such as File or Edit, or an icon}; clicking this label (which Apple calls a title) brings up a menu 
of commands, such as New Document, Open, and Save. 

In Mac OS X, a single menu appears at the top of the screen called the menu bar. Some of the 
titles for the items in the menu bar change, based on which application is active at the time. 
Some menu labels, such as ik. File, Edit, Window, and Help, almost always appear because Apple 
insists that applications use a consistent interface so users can easily move among them. 



Note 

Apple uses the term drop-down menu to refer to the menus in the menu bar and the term pop-up menu to 
refer to menus available within applications and windows. ■ 

Applications and windows also can have menus, called pop-up menus, which are accessed by 
clicking titles, icons, or buttons (both text and icon}. Pop-up menus can appear in a variety of 
areas within an application or window, including in sub- windows, side panes, dialog boxes, 
and control panels. Most applications make their main menus available in the menu bar, but 
they may make additional menu options available through a control ribbon at the top or side 
of the application window. Finder windows also display their window-specific menus at the 
top of the window, leaving the universal Finder menu controls in the menu bar. 
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A third type of menu in Mac OS X is the contextual menu. You don’t see contextual menus 
until you hover over an item and then either right-click it with a multi-button mouse or hold 
down the Control key and click the primary (or only} mouse button (called Control+click). 
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Contextual menus also may be accessed via touchpads using the taps and gestures that 
equate to the mouse buttons (described later in this chapter}. Contextual menus are so 
named because their contents change according to the context (area or item} that you right- 
click or Control+click. 



Note 

Apple's recent mice have one physical button that detects which side you press, interpreting a press on the 
right side as a right-click and a tap on the left side as a regular (primary) mouse click. ■ 

Working with drop-down menus 

To access an option in a drop-down menu, you typically use the mouse or touchpad to control 
the pointer and choose one of the options. You can choose menu options one of two ways: 

• Click, move, and click: Move the pointer over the menu title, and click the mouse 
button or tap the touchpad to reveal the list of menu options. Then move the pointer 
down the list to highlight the menu option you are interested in. Click the menu 
option to activate it. The highlighted option flashes to indicate that it has been cho- 
sen, and Mac OS X executes whatever the menu option is designed to do in the appli- 
cation or window, such as execute a task or open a dialog box. (If you click a menu 
title and decide that you do not want to select any option, simply click anywhere on 
the screen other than on a menu option to close the menu and continue working.} 

• Click and hold, move, and release: Move the pointer over the menu title, and click 
and hold the mouse button or tap and hold the touchpad. While holding the mouse 
button or your finger down, move to the menu option you want to select and, with 
the item highlighted, release the mouse button or your finger. The menu option 
flashes, and the menu option executes whatever it is designed to do. (Note that when 
you navigate submenus, the pointer must stay within the bounds of the submenu; if it 
leaves its area, the submenu closes automatically.} 

The method you use is largely a case of personal preference. 

Some menu options also may expand to reveal further options, as Figure 2.3 shows. These 
are called submenus-, a submenu is indicated by a small black triangle to the right of the menu 
option. Moving the pointer to one of these menu options makes the submenu expand to the 
right and present further options. (In some applications and windows, the submenu may 
expand to the left.} Moving the pointer into the submenu enables you to select these further 
options. It is rare for a submenu to contain further submenu options, known as nested sub- 
menus, although some complex programs do have nested submenus. (Adobe Dreamweaver 
CSS is an example.} 

In this book, I indicate a menu sequence using the O symbol between each option, such as 
Edit C Copy to indicate that you open the Edit menu and choose Copy, and Table O Insert O 
Row to indicate that you open the Table menu, choose the Insert option, and then choose 
the Row option from its submenu. 
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Using keyboard shortcuts for menu options 

As you explore menu options, you'll see that certain ones have symbols and letters next to them. These 
are keyboard shortcuts, and they represent key combinations you can use instead of the mouse or 
touchpad to select menu options. Pressing §§+0, for example, is commonly used to access the Open 
option from the File menu. 

When you press a keyboard shortcut, the item on the menu bar flashes briefly to indicate that a menu 
option has been selected, although the menu itself does not expand to show the exact option being 
invoked. 

Keyboard shortcuts can massively increase the speed at which you work and are well worth learning. 
You can discover many keyboard shortcuts by looking at the Keyboard Shortcuts pane of the Keyboard 
system preference. Here, you not only learn keyboard shortcuts, but you also can create your own, as 
Chapter 28 explains. Apple also has a comprehensive list of common keyboard shortcuts on its website 
(http : / /support . apple . com/kb/HT1343 ) . 



FIGURE 2.3 



The Edit drop-down menu for the Pages application, showing a submenu for its Find menu option 
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Some menu options may appear in a light gray text (a visual effect often referred to as grayed 
out], which indicates that the menu item is not available at the moment. Common examples 
are the Save and Print menu options that are grayed out in most applications if no document 
is open (because there is no document being worked on to save or print}. 

Recognizing menu symbols 

Several symbols accompany menu items. Table 2.1 is a guide to the various symbols and their 
meanings. 



TABLE 2.1 



Menu Symbols 


Symbol 


Description 




A check mark next to a menu option indicates that it is currently selected. These menu options 
act as toggles: If you select the item from the menu, it usually deselects the item; select it again to 
select the item. 


- 


A short dash designates an attribute that applies only to some things that are currently selected 
(and not all of them). 


• 


The bullet designates a document with unsaved changes. Note that some applications use it 
instead of the check mark symbol to refer to an attribute that applies to everything that is cur- 
rently selected. 


♦ 


A diamond that appears before options in the Window menu signifies that the window is mini- 
mized in the Dock. 


► 


This right-facing triangle indicates that a menu leads to a submenu offering further options. 


The ellipsis signifies that a menu option will open a dialog box and require further information 
before the option can take effect. 



Touring the menu bar items 

Although the menu bar changes according to which application is currently active, several 
menu options on the left side of the menu bar are common to ah applications: •, File, Edit, 
Window, and Help. On the right side of the menu bar sit several icon menus that remain the 
same no matter which application is highlighted. The other menu options vary, based on 
what application is active. 

The ll (Apple) menu 

At the far-left side of the menu bar sits the # menu (called the Apple menu]. The options in 
this menu typically relate to the Mac as a whole and to system-wide options and commands 
You can use the menu options here to get information about your Mac, perform software 
updates, and change system preferences; you also can log out, put your computer to sleep, 
or shut it down completely. 
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Because these A menu options remain the same no matter what application is open, let’s look 
at them in depth. These options are available: 

• About This Mac: Choosing this menu option brings up a window displaying informa- 
tion about your Mac. It informs you which version of Mac OS X you are running, what 
your processor speed is, the amount of memory (random access memory, or RAM} in 
your Mac, and what your startup disk is. There are also two buttons in this window. 
One is labeled More Info; clicking it opens the System Information utility that pro- 
vides detailed information on all aspects of your computer. The other is labeled 
Software Update; clicking it opens the Software Update application and automatically 
connects to the Internet to look for updates to Mac OS X and the various Apple pro- 
grams installed on your Mac. 



Tip 

Press and hold Option when the ■ menu displays to change the About This Mac menu option to System 
Information, which jumps straight to the System Information utility. ■ 

• Software Update: Choosing this menu option brings up the Software Update appli- 
cation. 

• App Store: Choosing this menu option launches the Mac App Store, from which you 
can buy and download software for your Mac. You can sign in using your existing 
iTunes account and charge your purchases to the same credit card, or you can create 
a separate account. 

• System Preferences: Choosing this menu option opens the System Preferences 
application, where you can adjust various aspects of the Mac OS X environment. The 
system preferences are explained in depth in Chapter 28. 

• Dock: Choosing this menu option opens a submenu that provides controls for the 
Dock (explained later in this chapter}. You can quickly adjust the magnification and 
position of the Dock from this menu option. 

• Location: This menu option works with the Network system preference (which 
enables you to set different networking preferences for different environments}. 
Typically, a laptop owner may connect a MacBook to his or her home network, as 
well as to a work network, and may have different settings depending on the envi- 
ronment. (Networking is explained in depth in Chapter 23.} The Location menu 
option offers a submenu for selecting different locations, so the appropriate network 
settings are activated for your current location. This menu option is present only if 
you have set multiple network locations using the Network system preference. 

• Recent Items: This particularly handy menu option takes you to a submenu with 
three separate areas: Applications, Documents, and Servers. Each area contains the 
last 10 respective items that you have used on the Mac. So you get a list of the 10 
recently used applications, documents you have opened, and server locations you 
have visited. 
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Force Quit: This menu option brings up the Force Quit Applications dialog box, 
which shows all running applications on the Mac, and is where you force unruly 
applications to quit. It is rare that you will need to use the Force Quit menu option. 
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but it can prevent you from having to restart your computer. The Force Quit 
Applications dialog box is explained in more depth in Chapter 9. (You also can 
press Option+§§+Esc to open the Force Quit Applications dialog box.} 

• Sleep, Restart, and Shut Down: You use these three menu options when you want to 
break from what you are doing. Sleep turns off your monitor and puts your Mac into 
a low-power mode; tapping the mouse, touchpad, or keyboard wakes it back up. Shut 
Down switches off your Mac. Restart switches off the Mac and begins the boot pro- 
cess automatically. (Chapter 1 explains them in more detail.} 

• Log Out: The final option is marked Log Out username, such as Log Out Galen Gruman. 
This is used to log off your session; you need to log back in (as described in Chapter 
1} to begin working again on your Mac. This logoff option is often used in a work 
environment when a computer holds sensitive information and should not be acces- 
sible without an authorized user present. (In that case, you would log out when tak- 
ing a break from your computer.} It’s also used to switch among user accounts on the 
same Mac, as Chapter 27 explains. 

New Feature 

The App Store menu option is new to Mac OS X Lion, though it was available to Snow Leopard users as part of 
a system update in late 201 0. Gone from the ■ menu is the Mac OS X Downloads menu option, which has 
been essentially replaced with the App Store menu. ■ 



The application menu 

To the immediate right of the A menu sits the application menu, the title of which typically 
signifies the application that is currently running. Because the menu item is limited in space 
(usually to just one or two words}, it doesn’t always match exactly the application’s name. 

For example, the application menu for Adobe InDesign CSS is listed simply as "InDesign." 

This menu serves as a handy indication of what application is currently active, and it contains 
a list of items that apply to the application as a whole. 

The options in the application menu vary according to the application in question, although 
some options are common across most applications. They include the following: 

• About: This is typically labeled with the name of the program, such as About Safari; 
choosing this menu option brings up information about the application you are run- 
ning. Typically, this information is limited to the name of the program, its icon, the 
version number, and some copyright information. 

• Preferences: Most applications have preferences that enable you to set up and cus- 
tomize the program. You access the preferences in each application through the 
Preferences menu option. (You also can press §§-i-, [comma] to open the preferences 
for the current application.} 

• Services: The Services menu option leads to a submenu of all the services offered by 
Mac OS X that are available to the current application. Services are explained in depth 
in Chapter 12. 
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• Hide and Show: These menu options let you hide and show applications. There are 
two Hide menu options and one Show menu option: 

• Hide applicationname (such as Hide Mail}: This usually has the shortcut §§+H; it 
hides the application and all its windows. 

• Hide Others: This usually has the shortcut Option+§§+H; it hides all applications 
except the active one. 

• Show All: This menu option brings back all running applications and their 
windows. 

• Quit: The Quit menu option (again, usually written as Quit followed by the applica- 
tion name, such as Quit Mail} closes the program. You also can press §§-i-Q. 

The File menu 

The File menu contains options that pertain to documents (or files} used by the active pro- 
gram. It is common across most programs used in the Mac OS X environment, although a few 
applications and games, such as the Chess game included in Mac OS X, may forgo a File menu 
because they do not work with documents. The menu options include the following: 

• New: Typically the File menu begins with one or more New menu options that let 
you create a new file or document. Sometimes, such as in the Finder, they are used to 
create new folders and windows. In Mail, for example, they are used to create new 
e-mail messages. Typically, the shortcut for choosing File O New is §§-i-N. 

• Open: The Open menu options are used to load documents that were previously cre- 
ated and saved by the application. Often, there is also an Open Recent command with 
a submenu that contains a list of documents recently saved by that application. 
Occasionally, there are other types of Open commands: In Safari, for example, you 
can find commands to open URLs (web addresses}. Typically, the shortcut for choos- 
ing File O Open is §§-i-0. 

• Save: Following the Open menu options are typically options to save documents. 
There are often both Save and Save As menu options. If the document has not been 
saved, the Save command is grayed out and only the Save As command is available 
(signifying that you need to select Save As and give the document a name}. Typically, 
the shortcut for choosing File O Save is §§+S; for choosing File O Save As, it is 
Shift+§§+S. Note that applications that take advantage of Mac OS X Lion’s new 
Versions capability (see Chapter 10} do not have a Save As menu option; they also 
change the name of the Save menu to Save a Version after the first time you save a 
document. 

• Print: Typically, near the bottom of the File menu is the Print menu option. It opens 
the Print dialog box that enables you to output the document onto a sheet of paper, 
to export it to a PDF (Portable Document Format} file, which is an electronic "print- 
out” that can be retained or shared with other users, or to fax it. Choosing this option 
opens the Print dialog box, which offers the controls for printing, PDF file creation, 
and faxing (as Chapter 30 details}. Typically, the shortcut for choosing File O Print 

is §§-hP. 
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Tip 

In some applications, you can press and hold Option when the File menu displays to change some of the 
options. In many such applications, Close changes to Close All when you press and hold Option. ■ 

The Edit menu 

The Edit menu contains menu options used to manipulate the contents of a document. As 
with the File menu, the nature of these options varies greatly, depending on the document in 
question. Some, such as Undo and Redo, are common across many applications, as are the 
universal options of Cut, Copy, and Paste: 

• Cut: This option cuts the selected items (including text or graphics}, putting them in 
the Pasteboard so they can be pasted elsewhere. You also can press §§+X. 

• Copy: This option copies the selected items into the Pasteboard so they can be 
pasted elsewhere. You also can press §§+C. 

• Paste: This option pastes the last-copied or last-cut items into the current Finder 
window (or into the desktop if no Finder window is open}. You also can press §§-i-V. 



Note 

The Pasteboard is the name for Mac OS X's temporary holding bin. The last item or set of items that you cut or 
copied are stored in the Pasteboard so they can be pasted elsewhere. They are automatically removed from the 
Pasteboard the next time you cut or copy items (including text or graphics) or until you restart, log out of, or 
shut down your Mac. ■ 

Along with the cut and copy menu options is the related Select All option (press §§-i-A}, which 
selects all content in the current window. 

Another commonly found option in the Edit menu is the Find command, which you use to 
search through documents for specific items (usually words or phrases}. 



Tip 

In some applications, you can press and hold Option when the Edit menu displays to change its options. Often, 
Select All changes to Deselect All. ■ 

The View menu 

Another commonly found menu is View, which controls how documents are displayed. The 
menu options themselves vary by application: In iCal, for example, you use them to view and 
navigate the calendars using the By Day, By Week, and By Month menu options. In many appli- 
cations, the View menu contains options to control the zoom level for the document display. 

The Window menu 

This menu enables you to control the application’s windows. Two common menu options at 
the top are Zoom (which usually toggles the application window’s size between filling the 
entire desktop and returning to its original size} and Minimize (which hides the window in 
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the Dock, as explained later in this chapter}. Note that the Minimize menu option usually has 
the keyboard shortcut §§+M. 

Another common option is Bring All to Front, which brings all windows relating to the appli- 
cation to the front of other windows in use by Mac OS X. The Window menu also usually lists 
any open application windows and may list other types of windows and panels (which typi- 
cally are floating windows that hold controls) used by the application. 



Tip 

In some applications, you can press and hold Option when the Window menu displays to change its options. 

As common examples, the Zoom menu option changes to Zoom All, and Minimize changes to Minimize All. ■ 

The Help menu 

This menu gives you access to on-screen help. Typically, at the top is the Search box, and typ- 
ing into it displays menu-option explanations and help topics. The explanations relate to cor- 
responding commands throughout the menu bar, and you can use them to quickly locate 
items. The help topics open the Help Center, which offers a range of advice on every area of 
Mac OS X. (Chapter 7 explains Mac OS X’s built-in help system.) Below the Search field is usu- 
ally a set of dedicated help options and often an option to check for program updates. These 
correspond to either the application as a whole or to particular areas of interest relating to 
the application. 

The Script menu 

This menu, represented by the symbol it, appears in the menu bar of many (but not all) appli- 
cations that support AppleScript, Apple’s facility for letting users control applications with 
mini-programs they write. Chapter 13 explains scripting. 

Touring the menu bar icons 

On the right side of the menu bar sit various icons that let you access system-wide functions, 
both those provided by Apple in Mac OS X and those that third-party software may provide. 
Examples of such third-party functions include scanning controls in an antivirus program 
such as Intego, connection controls for a 3G USB modem such as an Ovation, or printer man- 
agement controls for a networked printer such as a Brother multi-function printer. 

For those functions that come with Mac OS X, many display only if you enable the menu bar 
display from their corresponding system preference. The Apple-provided functions include 
the items described in the following sections, listed in the order they appear in the menu bar 
if all were enabled. 
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AppleScript 

If you enable display of the AppleScript icon menu (the styled S icon) in the AppleScript 
Editor’s Preferences dialog box (see Chapter 13), you can use it to edit and run scripts. 
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Fax 

If you have a fax set up on your Mac, the Fax icon menu displays (the phone-on-paper icon}. 
You can answer incoming calls and manage fax status. Chapter 30 has more information on 
setting up faxing services on your Mac. 

Universal Access 

This icon menu (the icon is a person inside a circle} lets you access Apple’s controls to help 
the visually and hearing-impaired use their Macs, such as to speak aloud screen contents or 
zoom into the screen. It also lets you open the Universal Access system preference. Chapter 8 
explains the Universal Access capabilities. 

VPN 

This icon menu (a horizontal black rounded rectangle meant to depict a keycard} lets you 
connect to a virtual private network (VPN} as well as to see the status of such connections 
and open the Network system preference. Chapter 23 explains such networks. 

Modem and WWAN 

If you are using a dial-up modem, you can display the Modem icon menu (the phone icon} to 
control dial-up services. You can connect and disconnect to the Internet over a phone connec- 
tion via the options in the icon menu. More information on accessing the Internet via a dial- 
up modem is in Chapter 23. 

Likewise, the WWAN icon menu (also the phone icon} appears if you have installed a wide- 
area wireless network (WWAN} device — a 3G or 4G cellular modem card or USB device, for 
example. Note that if you have both a modem and a WWAN device installed, only one icon 
menu appears, with options for both types of devices. 

Time Machine 

This icon menu (a small counter-clockwise circular arrow icon} represents the status of the 
Time Machine backup utility; Time Machine is explained in depth in Chapter 11. This menu 
offers options to perform a backup, restore files, and adjust the preferences. 



Wi-Fi 

This icon menu appears if you have a wireless networking card installed in your Mac; all cur- 
rent Macs have an Apple AirPort Wi-Fi card installed by default. The icon is composed of four 
arcs, reminiscent of a radar display, and the number of arcs that display corresponds to the 
strength of the signal from a corresponding wireless router. If Wi-Fi is switched off, or there 
is no signal, the symbol is an empty outline (similar in style to the shape of a baseball field}. 
You can use the Wi-Fi icon menu to join a local wireless network, create a wireless network, 
or open the Network system preference. 
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Displays 

This icon menu (which looks like a monitor} lets you switch screen resolutions, switch the 
primary screen to a different display (if you have multiple monitors connected}, and access 
the Displays system preference. 

Volume 

Clicking this icon menu (the speaker icon} brings up a vertical slider you use to adjust how 
loudly your Mac’s speakers emit sound. The icon changes, showing more "sound waves” ema- 
nating from the speaker, as you increase the volume. You also can adjust sound levels using 
the Sound system preference (described in Chapter 28}. 

Battery Status 

Available only on Apple’s MacBook line of laptops, this indicator shows how much battery 
power is left or, if the laptop is plugged into a power source, its charging status. If your battery 
has a problem, an alert appears in the menu. You also can also use this icon menu to open the 
Energy Saver system preference, where you control the Mac’s power-saving options. 

Time 

By default, this menu title displays as the current time (in AM/PM format or in 24-hour format, 
based on the display standard for your current language}. Clicking the time shows the full date, 
as well as options to view the time as analog (via a clock face}. You also can access the Date & 
Time system preference from this menu; Chapter 28 explains the available preferences. 

Input Language 

This menu displays as an icon of the flag representing the country whose language settings 
are in use. If you have multiple languages set up on the Mac, you can use this icon menu to 
switch among them, which changes the language used throughout Mac OS X, as well as 
related presentation of date formats and keyboard layouts. This menu also has an option 
to open the Language & Text system preference. 

Keyboard & Character Viewer 

This icon menu lets you access special characters by opening Mac OS X’s Character Viewer 
and Keyboard Viewer mini-applications. You also can use it to open the Keyboards system 
preference, where you can change the keyboard’s sensitivity and how some keys are inter- 
preted when pressed, as Chapter 28 explains. Note this menu displays only if the Keyboard & 
Character Viewer option is checked in the Language & Text system preference’s Input pane 
and if only one language is active on the Mac. If the Keyboard & Character Viewer icon menu 
appears, it replaces the Input Language icon menu. 

Bluetooth 

If you have Bluetooth activated on your Mac, the Bluetooth icon menu (a stylized B icon} 
appears in the menu bar. You can use it to set up devices such as headsets and keyboards. 
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make your Mac discoverable by other Bluetooth devices, browse devices, and open the 
Bluetooth system preference (see Chapters 24 and 28}. 

User 

If you have Fast User Switching enabled, this icon displays as one of three variations: the 
head-and-shoulders icon, your full username, or Mac OS X’s short name for your account. 
(You set the icon menu’s display using the Fast User Switching option set in the Users & 
Groups system preference, as Chapter 27 explains.} Clicking this icon menu enables you to 
select a different user account. You also can access the login window from here to switch to 
another user account while keeping the current user account running. (This differs from the 
Log Out option found in the ll menu, which logs out the current user before switching to 
another one.} Finally, this icon menu also offers quick access to the Users & Groups system 
preference. 

Spotlight 

At the far right of the screen is the Spotlight icon menu (a magnifying glass icon}. Clicking it 
brings up a search box where you can type a term to be searched throughout your Mac’s 
disks. Spotlight is a powerful technology that permeates the Mac OS X environment, and the 
terms you enter here search applications, documents, folders, e-mail messages, and even 
your music and video collections. Spotlight is explained in depth in Chapter 5. 

New Feature 

In Mac OS X Lion, there's no longer an icon menu for Spaces; instead, use keyboard shortcuts or gestures to 
switch among them. (The Spaces feature is explained in more detail later in this chapter, along with the related 
Mission Control feature.) ■ 

Tip 

Although menu items on the left side of the menu bar are fixed by the application in question, you can move 
and rearrange those on the right (with the exception of the Spotlight icon menu) that are provided by Mac OS 
X. Simply 9i+click an icon and drag it left or right to rearrange it. Note that icon menus added to the menu bar 
by individual applications typically cannot be moved this way. You also can remove some icon menus by 
ii-hdragging them off the menu bar; to redisplay them, use their corresponding system preferences to turn 
on menu bar display. ■ 

Using pop-up menus 

Pop-up menus are the menus that appear within a dialog box or panel. Pop-up menus come 
in several styles. Common types include horizontal bars with text labels or icons, both of 
which are shown in Figure 2.4. Notice in the figure the downward-pointing triangle on the 
right side of some menus and double-triangle icons on others. The single-triangle icon indi- 
cates the menu list will drop below the menu title when clicked, while the double-triangle 
icon indicates the list will likely obscure the menu title, starting above it and continuing 
below it. 
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FIGURE 2.4 



Pop-up menus are signified by triangle icons. Here, an icon pop-up menu is open in a pane that has multi- 
ple icon and textual pop-up menus. 




Using contextual menus 

As the name suggests, a contextual menu is one that changes based upon its context. This 
ensures that you see only those menu options that are relevant to a particular file, document, 
or situation. You display a contextual menu by right-clicking or Control+clicking virtually 
anywhere in the Mac OS X environment, such as an icon, window, or other selection. 

The options that appear are infinitely varied; right-clicking or Control+clicking a file on the 
desktop, for example, brings up options to open the file, move it to the Trash, get information, 
compress the file, duplicate it, create an alias, take a quick look at its contents, clean it up, 
change the color of its label, and send it to somebody as an e-mail attachment. Figure 2.5 
shows the contextual menu for a network volume. 

it also is possible to highlight multiple items and right-click or Control+click to bring up a 
contextual menu that applies to several items; in that case, only options that apply to all the 
selected items appear in the menu. 
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FIGURE 2.5 



A contextual menu for a network volume 



open 
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Folder Actions Setup... 

Submit Suspicious File to Intego 
Add to Trusted Zone 






Tip 

You can often press and hold Option when a contextual menu displays to change its options. For example, in 
the Finder, the Open With menu option changes to Always Open With for a document, and Clean Up Selection 
changes to Clean Up for any icon displaying in icon view, and Quick Look changes to Slide Show for any icon. ■ 



Working with the Dock 

Now that you are familiar with the menu bar, it is time to look at Mac OS X’s second stalwart 
interface mechanism, the Dock, shown in Figure 2.6. 

Located at the bottom of the screen, the Dock is a tray for commonly used applications, files, 
and Mac OS X functions. The Dock uses many visual effects, including see-through transpar- 
ency, reflections, and magnification and, as such, demonstrates much of Apple’s legendary 
visual flair. But don’t be fooled into thinking of it as a mere visual gimmick. The Dock is a 
powerful organizational tool that keeps your most important items in front of you for imme- 
diate access. 

The Dock is used to launch your commonly used applications and to access commonly 
used files and folders. The Dock is divided into two halves: An easy-to-overlook gray dividing 
line of 3-D dashes marks the separation, like a lane divider stripe on a road. The left side is 
devoted to applications, whereas the right side is used for documents, folders, and minimized 
windows. You can adjust the position and appearance of the Dock, as explained later in this 
chapter. 
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FIGURE 2.6 



The Dock is a tray used to quickly open and switch between applications, and it offers access to files and 
folders. 
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By default, icons for the following items appear on the Dock: 

• Finder: This main application is used by Mac OS X to manage files, folders, and disks 
on your computer. The Finder remains active at all times and is a permanent fixture 
on the left side of the Dock. 

• Launchpad: This provides control for accessing all your applications through a 
series of home screens, as on an iPhone or iPad. Chapter 14 explains how to use 
Launchpad. 

• App Store: Apple’s application for buying apps over the Internet is its Mac App Store. 

• Mail: This is Apple’s program for sending and receiving e-mail. Chapter 20 explains 
how to use Mail. 

• Safari: Apple’s web browser is included with Mac OS X. Chapter 19 explains how to 
use Safari. 

• FaceTime: This is Apple’s video conferencing application for Macs and iOS mobile 
devices — the iPad, iPhone, and iPod Touch. 

• Address Book: This application is for storing information on contacts (people and 
companies}. Multiple Mac OS X applications such as Mail can use the information 
stored in Address Book. Chapter 21 explains how to use Address Book. 

• iCal: Apple’s calendar application is for making note of important dates and events, 
and it’s also a to-do task manager. Chapter 21 explains how to use iCal. 

• Preview: This application is for quickly examining the contents of files. 

• iTunes: This application is for storing and playing audio and video files, plus manag- 
ing and synchronizing media and applications with other Apple devices such as the 
iPods and iPhones. Chapter 15 explains how to use iTunes. 

• Photo Booth: This application lets you take a picture with the Mac’s built-in iSight 
camera and then apply silly effects to it. 
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• System Preferences: This enables you to adjust various aspects of Mac OS X, as 
Chapter 28 details. 

• Documents: This is an alias to the Documents folder (see Chapter 3). 

• Downloads: This is an alias to the Downloads folder (see Chapter 3). 

• Trash: This folder contains files that you have discarded. Emptying the Trash perma- 
nently deletes the files from the Mac. Along with the Finder, the Trash icon is a per- 
manent fixture on the Dock. Note that the Trash changes to the Eject icon if you drag 
a disk onto it. 

New Feature 

In Mac OS X Lion's Dock, the Launchpad, App Store, and FaceTime icons are new. And you can no longer find 
icons for the Dashboard, iChat, Spaces, or Time Machine. The Dashboard, iChat, and Time Machine applica- 
tions still exist; they're just no longer loaded into the Dock by default. Likewise, the Applications folder is no 
longer placed in the Dock by default. (Apple would prefer you use Launcbpad.) Tbe Spaces feature no longer 
exists as its own application but remains as part of tbe Mac OS X navigation capabilities described later in this 
chapter. ■ 



Hovering the mouse over the icons in the Dock brings up a text description of the application, 
window, or document. 

Icons are temporarily added to the Dock as you use applications, open files, and minimize 
windows. This can be confusing to the newcomer, although it quickly becomes second nature. 

Adding icons to the Dock 

You can keep icons already displayed in the Dock — that is, those of running applications and 
open folders and files — by right-clicking or Control+clicking them and then choosing Options O 
Keep in Dock from the contextual menu. 

To add new items to the Dock, just drag application, folder, or file icons into the Dock to per- 
manently place them there. But note that applications can go only on the left side of the Dock, 
and files and folders can go only on the right side. When dragging files and folders into the 
Dock, be sure to release them between existing files and folders (the existing icons on either 
side should part ways slightly); if you drag an item over a folder, you end up placing the item 
inside that folder. 

Removing icons from the Dock 

To remove an icon from the Dock, simply click it with the mouse, or tap and hold it on the 
touchpad, and then drag it away from the Dock. The icon appears with a small smoke cloud 
beneath it; release the mouse button or your finger from the touchpad, and the icon vanishes 
into a cloud of smoke (replete with a satisfying whooshing sound effect). You also can right- 
click or Control+click an icon in the Dock and choose Options O Remove from Dock to remove 
its icon. 
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Retrieving Items from the Trash 

When you throw items in the Trash — whether by dragging them there or deleting them with a menu 
option or a keyboard shortcut — you're actually putting them in a folder. So you can move items out of 
the Trash if you deleted them accidentally — as long as you do so before you empty the Trash, of course. 
There are two ways to get items out of the Trash. Both start with double-clicking the Trash in the Dock 
to open it as a folder. (You also can select it and choose FileOOpen, press 3§+0, or right-click or 
Control-i-click it and choose Open from the contextual menu.) With the Trash folder open, you have 
these options: 

• Drag the item from the Trash to the desktop or another location on your Mac. This lets you 
put the item anywhere you want. 

• Right-click or Control-i-click an item, or use the touchpad's equivalent gesture, and choose 
Put Back from the contextual menu. This saves you from having to remember the item's origi- 
nal location; Mac OS X remembers and places the item there. 



Because it is so easy to remove icons from the Dock, you should be careful not to remove 
items accidentally. If you drag an icon up and the smoke cloud appears, and you don’t want to 
delete an icon, simply drag it back down to the right side of the Dock before releasing the 
mouse button or your finger from the touchpad. 

Moving icons around the Dock 

You can rearrange items on the Dock by clicking them with the mouse or by tapping and 
holding them with the touchpad and then dragging them left and right. Timing is fairly criti- 
cal, because if you hold the mouse button down or tap and hold on the touchpad for too long 
without moving the mouse or your finger, a contextual menu appears instead. 

As you move the icon around, the other icons move to make space for it. Remember that you 
cannot move applications and documents and folders beyond their respective sides. (If you 
try to do so, the icon slides back to its original position.} Because icons are not the documents 
themselves, you cannot move a document icon inside a folder icon. 

Caution 

Be careful when moving files to keep an eye out for the cloud-of-smoke image appearing on the icon. The 
appearance of this cloud-of-smoke image means you are about to remove the icon from the Dock, which is 
easy to do accidentally. If you don't intend to remove the icon from the Dock, keep the mouse button pressed 
or your finger held to the touchpad and move the icon back onto the Dock; then you can release the mouse 
button or your finger. (Releasing the mouse button or your finger when the cloud-of-smoke image appears 
removes the icon from the Dock.) ■ 

Tip 

To quickly access options for Dock items, right-click or Control+click them to open a contextual menu. Or 
click and hold the mouse or touchpad button on a Dock item for a few seconds to open a contextual menu. ■ 
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Working with the application side of the Dock 

Any application that is being used by your Mac has an icon in the left side of the Dock. When 
you open the application, the icon bounces up and down in the Dock signifying that it is load- 
ing. It then sits in the Dock. When you quit the application, the icon disappears from the Dock 
(unless it has been added to the Dock, as described earlier}. 

There are exceptions to the bouncing effect at launch: the Launchpad and Time Machine 
icons. Clicking either of these icons takes you straight to the corresponding function. 



Tip 

It can be hard to tell what Dock applications are actually running, unless you enable the Show Indicator Lights 
for Open Applications option in the Dock system preference. If you do so, each running application displays a 
small blue-and-white sphere beneath it, as Figure 2.6 shows. ■ 



Note 

Icons that remain in the Dock are actually aliases, or quick links, to applications and folders; the applications 
themselves remain in the Applications or Utilities folder (see Chapter 14), and the folders remain in their nor- 
mal location (see Chapter 4). ■ 

The application icons can sometimes provide information relating to the program. Mail, for 
example, checks for new messages periodically and a numeral in a small red ellipse (called a 
badge) appears next to the icon in the Dock, signifying the number of unread e-mail messages. 

As with most items in Mac OS X, you can access a contextual menu for each application in the 
Dock by right-clicking or Control+clicking its icon in the Dock. Note that the contextual menu 
changes, depending on whether the application is open. If the application is not running, the 
contextual menu displays the Open option to launch the application and the Options option 
whose submenu has the following options: 

• Remove from Dock: Choosing this option removes the icon from the Dock; it has the 
same result as dragging the icon out of the Dock. 

• Open at Login: Choosing this option ensures that the program starts when you boot 
up and log in to your Mac. This can be useful if there is a program that you always use 
as soon as you start your Mac. Login items are set in the Users & Groups system pref- 
erence, as explained in Chapter 27. 

• Show in Finder: Because icons are aliases to items that exist in the Finder’s folder 
hierarchy, you can quickly open a Finder window and show the original item by 
choosing this option. 

In the Dock, open applications may have additional options depending on the application. 
Mail, for example, has options to get new e-mail and compose new messages; Safari has 
options for moving between open browser windows; System Preferences has a complete list 
of all the available system preferences. 
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As well as their own custom options, open applications always have the following two menu 
options: 



• Hide: Choosing this option removes the application’s windows from the desktop. 
When you choose this option, its name in the contextual menu changes to Show, 
which you use to bring back the application’s windows. 

• Quit: Choosing this option quits the application. 



Tip 

Pressing and holding the Option key when accessing an application's contextual menu in the Dock changes 
some of the options. The Hide option becomes Hide Others, which is used to hide windows from all other 
applications besides the one selected; Quit turns into Force Quit, which you can use to close down applica- 
tions that have frozen. (Force Quit is explained in Chapter 9.) ■ 

Given that the Finder is permanently running, it always displays additional options: 

• New Finder Window: This option opens a new window that can be used to explore 
files on your Mac. Finder windows are explained in Chapter 3. You also can press §§+N. 

• New Smart Folder: Smart folders are "intelligent” folders that collect aliases to files 
based on predefined criteria. The creation of smart folders is explained in Chapter 4. 
You also can press Option+§§+N. 

• Find: The Find option opens a Finder window and takes you directly to the Spotlight 
search area (see Chapter 5}. You also can press §§-i-F. 

• Go to Folder: The Go to Folder command is used to navigate directly to a folder 
using its pathname. The pathname is the name of all the folders surrounded by a 
slash (/} character; for example, /Library/Documentation. You also can press 
Shift+§6+G. 

• Connect to Server: This command is used to connect to local and remote servers. 
You also can press §§-i-K. 

The Finder’s contextual menu in the Dock also lists any open Finder windows. 



Tip 

If you press and hold Option when right-clicking or Control-Hclicking the Finder icon in the Dock, the contex- 
tual menu adds an option: Relaunch. This option force-quits the Finder and relaunches it, which you may need 
to do if the Finder freezes, though this is a very rare occurrence. ■ 

Working with the files and windows side of the Dock 

The right side of the Dock is where you place documents, folders, and disks. When you place 
a document into the Dock, clicking it opens the document using its default application. (It 
opens the application as well, if necessary.} 
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Folders that are added to the Dock expand to reveal their contents when selected with the 
mouse. They expand in one of three ways, depending on the number of items contained 
within and on your own personal preferences. As with applications and documents, it is 
important to remember that the folders are not themselves contained in the Dock, but 
instead the Dock acts as an alias to the folder stored elsewhere on the Mac. 

Dragging documents to and from folders on the Dock moves the files to and from the folder 
that the Dock item points to. As well as folders, you can add aliases for entire disks to the 
Dock, which can make accessing multiple disks (both those located on your Mac and on net- 
worked volumes} a quick and easy process. 

Adding a document, folder, or disk to the Dock is relatively simple. Click and drag the item 
from its location (either on the desktop or in the Finder} to the right side of the Dock. Be 
careful to drag it between other items on the Dock and not on top of a folder (or it will be 
moved into that folder}. Surrounding items should move out of the way to enable a space for 
you to drop in the document. Note that the Dock treats a disk as if it were a folder and uses a 
folder icon for it. 

Much of the power of the Dock is apparent when you begin to add folders or disks to the 
Dock and use it to quickly examine and access their contents. 

When you add a folder to the Dock, it is known as a stack. This is because the icon is formed 
from small images from the items in the folder stacked on top of each other — a pile of appli- 
cations for the Applications folder, for example, or a pile of files and folders for other folders 
and disks. 

Clicking the icon in the Dock reveals the stacked contents in one of three ways: 

• As a fan, which shows the contained items in a slightly curved vertical line 

• As a grid, which shows the items in a pop-up square grid against a gray translucent 
background 

• As a list, which shows them in a standard linear menu arrangement 

By default, items in a stack appear in either fan or grid view automatically, depending on the 
number of items. If a stack contains nine items or fewer, it appears as a fan; if it contains 10 
items or more, it appears as a grid. (You can override these defaults and choose the desired 
view for individual folders using the Fan, Grid, and List options in the contextual menu rather 
than the default Automatic option.} 

When a stack is opened and the contents are on display, you can click an item to open it or 
drag items to move them out of the stack (including dragging them to the Trash to delete 
them}. 

There are, however, several things that you cannot do with items in a stack: 
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• You cannot click and drag to rearrange items in the stack. (Clicking an item immedi- 
ately closes the stack and leaves the item under your pointer.} 

• You cannot drag the mouse or your finger to select multiple items; they must be dealt 
with individually. 

• You cannot right-click or Control+click to open a contextual menu for items in a 
stack. 

The stack is designed to provide quick, simple access to items contained within. If you want 
to do anything more complex with items in the stack, you need to open the original folder 
that the stack is an alias of. There are three ways to do so: 

• Right-click or Control+click the stack, and choose the Open menu option. 

• Click the Open in Finder icon button (a menu item in list view} at the bottom of the 
open stack. 

• Even easier: §§+click a folder in the Dock. 



Tip 

when using stacks in grid view, you can scroll through the files and folders: If there are more items than can 
be displayed on the screen, a scroll bar appears that you can use to navigate through the items using the mouse 
(including the scroll bar or the mouse's scroll ball or wheel) or touchpad. Also, you can navigate through fold- 
ers: Clicking a folder in a stack opens the contents of that folder in a new stack, and at the top-left of the stack, 
you see a Back icon button (the <— icon) containing the name of the previous folder. Clicking this Back icon 
button takes you to the contents of the previous folder. ■ 

Note 

If you press and hold Shift when opening a stack (or Shift+click an item in a stack), the list opens (or closes), 
very slowly, using a slow-motion effect. This seems to be an Easter egg, one of those useless or humorous gems 
that developers sometimes insert in applications just for fun. ■ 

If you right-click or Control+click a folder or stack on the Dock, you get a contextual menu 
with several sections of options that affect how the folder and its contents are displayed: 

• Sort By: Items in the folder are sorted automatically, and you cannot manually rear- 
range them. By default, they are sorted alphabetically by name, but you can change 
that to Date Added, Date Modified, Date Created, or Kind. 

• Display As: This option relates to the Dock icon itself, not the stack that expands. 
Choose Stacks to display the icon as a pile of icons representing its contents, and 
choose Folder to use the standard Mac OS X folder icon. 

• View Content As: This option controls how the stack’s items are displayed, as noted 
earlier, as a list, fan, or grid. If you choose Automatic (the default}, Mac OS X uses a 
grid if there are more than nine items and a fan if not. 

Below these options, you find the usual contextual menu items covered earlier: Options and 
Open. 
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Customizing the Dock 

The Dock contains a set of icons that you can rearrange or remove at will. The only two icons 
that must stay on the Dock are the Finder on the left side and the Trash icon on the right. By 
default, the Dock is located at the bottom of the screen and is fairly large. You may want to 
change its location, change its size, or otherwise customize its appearance. 

All the options for adjusting the Dock are located in the Dock system preference. You also can 
adjust many aspects of the Dock via its own contextual menu, which you access by right- 
clicking the area on the Dock that has the dividing line. 



Tip 

A fast way to change several Dock preferences is to choose #ODock and then choose one of the submenu 
options: Turn Hiding On/Off, Turn Magnification On/Off, Position on Left, Position on Right, Position on 
Bottom, or Dock Preferences. ■ 



Adjusting the Dock's size 

As you add and remove items from the Dock, it expands left and right to accommodate the 
extra items. The Dock system preference’s Size slider lets you adjust the overall size of the 
icons in the Dock. The overall size of the icons depends largely on how many you have in the 
Dock, but the slider, in effect, sets the maximize size. 

You can adjust the Dock’s size in two ways: 

• Drag the Size slider in the Dock system preference from left to right to find the 
desired size (left is smaller; right is larger). If you have numerous icons in the Dock, 
you are limited in how large you can resize the Dock. In this case, the slider still 
moves all the way to the right position, but the Dock itself does not get any larger. 

• Hold the mouse over the vertical dividing line until a Dock resizing icon appears. 

(The icon is a white horizontal line with arrows above and below it.) Click and drag 
the mouse up or left to make the Dock larger; click and drag the mouse down or right 
to make the Dock smaller. 

Setting the Dock magnification 

If you have set the Dock to less than its maximum size, you can use the visual effect called 
magnification. This makes the icons on the Dock that your mouse is hovering over larger than 
the rest of the Dock, as if you were moving a magnifying glass over it. (Refer to Figure 2.6 to 
see this effect in action.) 

T o enable magnification quickly, choose^ODockOT urn Magnification On, or right-click or 
Control+click the white, dashed dividing line in the Dock and choose Turn Magnification On 
from the contextual menu. (If magnification is already on, the menu option is labeled Turn 
Magnification Off.) Alternatively, check the Magnification option in the Dock system prefer- 
ence. You can adjust the size of Dock magnification using the Magnification slider. 
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Dock magnification is very much a personal choice, and many users prefer to keep it 
switched off. Magnification is a great visual effect and can enable you to focus on the icon 
under the mouse. However, it also can make clicking desired icons more difficult because 
they move slightly when expanding. Experiment with both styles to discover which one 
works for you. 

Positioning and automatically hiding the Dock 

By default, the Dock appears at the bottom of the screen. However, you can position it at 
either the left or right side of the screen. 

The advantage of having the Dock at the bottom of the screen is that you can fit more icons in 
the Dock (or have a slightly larger Dock} because the bottom of the screen is wider than the 
sides of the screen. 

The flip side to this is that the Dock’s positioning at the bottom of the screen limits the maxi- 
mum vertical size of windows on the screen. Given that widescreen displays have limited the 
vertical space in favor of horizontal space, positioning the Dock on the side of the screen can 
reclaim vertical space, which in turn can make scanning long documents or websites easier. 

One way to deal with this is to move the Dock from its default position to either the left or 
right side of the screen. To do so, choose 40 Dock G> Position on Left or 40 DockO Position 
on Right, or right-click or Control+click the Dock’s dividing line and choose Position on 
Screen O Left or Position on Screen O Right from the contextual menu. 

A side effect of positioning the Dock on either the left or right side of the screen is that the 
Dock has a slightly different visual effect. When the Dock is positioned on the bottom of the 
screen, it displays a reflection of the Dock icons and of any nearby windows and icons on the 
desktop; when it is on either side of the window, it has no reflection effect and thus has 
slightly more contrast. Many people find the reflective effect of the Dock distracting and 
prefer the higher contrast appearance when it is on the side of the screen. 

An alternative to moving the Dock is to have it out of the way when it’s not required. You can 
set it to do this using one of the following methods: 

• Choose 40DockOTurn Hiding On. 

• Right-click or Control+click the white divider line in the Dock and choose Turn 
Hiding on from the contextual menu. 

• Press Option+§§+D. 

• Select the Automatically Hide and Show the Dock option in the Dock system 
preference. 

When this hiding option is selected, the Dock automatically slides off the screen when not in 
use. When you slide the mouse to the edge where the dock is hiding, it automatically slides 
back onto the screen, enabling you to make selections as normal. This automatic Dock hiding 
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feature is the best way to get the most out of your screen space, although some people prefer 
the Dock to be on display at all times. 

Animating open applications in the Dock 

The final visual option in the Dock system preference is Animate Opening Applications. This 
is selected by default, which means that clicking an application in the Dock causes it to 
bounce up and down as it launches. Although this is a good visual indicator of an applica- 
tion’s status, many users find the bouncing effect distracting. You can switch it off by dese- 
lecting the Animate Opening Applications option in the Dock system preference. 

Minimizing windows in the Dock 

The other feature that the Dock is used for is as a placeholder for minimized windows (both 
application and Finder windows}. You can minimize windows into the Dock by clicking the 
window’s Minimize icon button (the - icon}, choosing Window O Minimize, or pressing §§-i-M. 
Using an option in the General system preference, you also can have Mac OS X minimize a 
window when its title bar is double-clicked. 

By default, minimized windows disappear into their application icons (folders disappear into 
the Finder icon}. You can see the names of minimized windows in the currently open applica- 
tion’s Windows menu. But to see the windows (minimized or not} in another running appli- 
cation, right-click or Control+click, or click and hold (or tap and hold}, that application’s icon 
in the Dock. By default, you see a list of all open windows for that application; click a win- 
dow’s title to open it. 

But to see live previews of the windows’ contents — what’s called Expose view — choose Show 
All Windows from the contextual menu in the Dock. As Figure 2.7 shows, your screen changes 
to show miniature versions of each window and its content in Expose view. At the top are 
open windows, and at the bottom are minimized windows. You select the desired window to 
open by moving the pointer to it and clicking it; a blue outline appears around the window 
the pointer is currently over. 

New Feature 

Mac OS X Lion no longer shows the Expose view of open application windows when you click and hold a Dock 
application icon; you now must choose Show All Windows from the contextual menu. This makes the behavior 
identical whether you use the right-click or Control-Hclick technique or the click-and-hold technique to display 
the contextual menu. By contrast, Mac OS X Snow Leopard used click and hold to present the Expose view and 
the right-click and Control-Hclick technique to present the menu list. 

If you prefer to have windows minimize into their own icons on the right side of the Dock, go 
to the Dock system preference and deselect the Minimize Windows into Application option. 
(Choose System Preferences and then click the Dock icon or choose ilODockODock 
Preferences to open the Dock system preference.} 
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When you minimize a window into the Dock, Mac OS X uses a nifty animation called the Genie 
effect, with that genie-in-a-bottle style. You can change the minimize effect in the Dock sys- 
tem preference: Choose Genie Effect or Scale Effect in the Minimize Using pop-up menu. The 
Genie effect is the default. The Scale effect is a more straightforward shrinking in a quick 
series of steps. 



FIGURE 2.7 



The Expose view of an application's windows, as opened from the Dock 
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Using Expose^ Spaces^ and Mission Control 

The Expose capability in the Dock is just the tip of the iceberg in terms of Mac OS X’s abilities 
to maneuver through application and Finder windows. Mac OS X also has a capability called 
Spaces and one called Mission Control that work together with Expose to give you quick 
access to all your running applications, open windows, and available applications. 
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New Feature 

Mission Control is new to Mac OS X Lion. In Mac OS X Lion, Expose and Spaces are now components of 
Mission Control; the Expose component also now also lets you switch to the Dashboard (see Chapter 1 4) 
when using gestures (in addition to the previous keyboard shortcuts). ■ 

Here’s a quick overview of what these three navigation features do: 

• Expose: This feature gives you quick access to various windows through shortcuts as 
well as by clicking or tapping corners of the screen. In what is called App Expose 
view, you can use it to show all miniature versions of all windows or all of the active 
application’s windows (including the Finder} so you can navigate among them, as 
well as jump to the Launchpad, desktop, or Dashboard views. (You set the shortcuts 
in the Mission Control system preference, explained in Chapter 28.} 

• Spaces: This feature in essence lets you set up multiple desktops (each called a 
space), each showing the windows of just the applications you specify. It’s a handy 
way to organize your open windows by task, if you’re someone who often has lots of 
applications running simultaneously. Figure 2.8 shows the Mac screen as I switch 
from one space to another via a gesture. You also can switch via keyboard shortcuts 
and via Mission Control. 

• Mission Control: This feature lets you see everything going on in one view, as Figure 
2.9 shows: Each space is displayed at the top, and each application’s set of open win- 
dows displays as a group of windows below. In addition to using the keyboard short- 
cuts, you can get the Mission Control view by using whatever gesture you set up for it 
in the Trackpad system preference (described earlier in this chapter} or, if you use a 
Magic Mouse, in the Mouse system preference. 



Tip 

The default shortcut for App Expose view for the current application is Control+i; press Control+i again to go 
back to the regular desktop view. You also can use the default four-finger swipe-down gesture. If you're in the 
regular desktop view, press Control-i-T to go to the Mission Control view, and press Control+T again to go back 
to the regular desktop view. You also can use the default four-finger swipe-up gesture. The shortcut to open 
the Dashboard is Control+<— (El 2 also works), or you can use the four-finger left swipe; press Control+^ to go 
back to the regular desktop view (F1 1 also works), or you can use the four-finger right swipe. You also use 
Control-i-— > and Control-K— or the horizontal four-finger swipe gestures to move among spaces, if any are 
defined. 

You can change these shortcuts in the Mission Control system preference (see Chapter 28), and note that they 
may differ on your Mac if you upgraded from Mac OS X Snow Leopard and had different shortcuts set in its 
Expose & Spaces system preference. ■ 

Tip 

In Mission Control, you can drag windows around to reduce overlap; you also can use the four-finger expand 
gesture to open a cluster of windows and the four-finger pinch gesture to bring them closer to each other. ■ 
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To add spaces, go to Mission Control and move the pointer to the upper left of the screen. 

The + icon button appears. Or you can drag an application or its windows in Mission Control 
next to a space or between existing spaces to create a space that the application is assigned 
to. Either way, you’ll see a new window in the Mission Control screen called Desktop x, where 
X is the space’s number. 

To add an application to a space, go to that space and then, in the Dock, right-click, Control+ 
click, or click and hold the desired application to open its contextual menu. Then do one of 
the following: 

• To have the application open only in the current space, choose Options O This 
Desktop. You also can drag an application or its windows in Mission Control into a 
space to add that application to the space. 

• To have the application open in every space, choose Options O All Desktops. 

• To have the application open in the whichever space you are currently using (that is, 
not be assigned to a specific space, choose Options O None. 

To delete a space, go to the Mission Control view and hover the pointer over the top-left cor- 
ner of the space you want to delete. The Close icon button appears; click it to delete the space. 



FIGURE 2.8 



Switching from one space to another via gestures 
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FIGURE 2.9 



The Mission Control view shows all spaces and clusters of application windows so you can navigate to 
any of them. 




Summary 

A key distinguishing feature of Mac OS X is its graphical user interface (GUI), which sets the 
standard for ease of use even 27 years after Apple delivered the first Macintosh using it. Mac 
OS X’s Finder is your portal to the Mac and uses three main GUI components to interact with 
its applications and files: the desktop, the menu bar, and the Dock. The desktop is the canvas 
that holds the icons representing your files, folders, and disks. The menu bar provides access 
to both applications’ and Mac OS X’s commands via the mouse or touchpad. The Dock pro- 
vides quick access to applications, document windows, and files and folders. 

You use a keyboard and either or both a mouse and touchpad to manipulate the items on the 
desktop, in the Dock, and in the menu bar. The extensive use of keyboard shortcuts and con- 
textual menus makes it easy to initiate actions at times when navigating the menu bar can be 
inefficient. And the increased use of gestures provides new efficiencies in handling complex 
interactions with Mac OS X and its items. 
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Apple has more fully integrated gesture controls into Mac OS X Lion, offering the gesture- 
driven Mission Control as a single view of everything running on your Mac so you can navi- 
gate to any active item. The Expose and Spaces navigation features, which you can use 
independently or within Mission Control, also provide ways to navigate through the active 
applications and windows in the Finder. 
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CHAPTER 




Using the Finder 



A s its name suggests, the Finder is the Mac OS X facility for finding 
items in your Mac. It’s also the mechanism through which you 
interact with them — opening them, deleting them, renaming them, 
moving them, copying them, setting permissions for them, and so on. 

Chapter 2 explains the major user interface elements the Finder uses to 
present its contents — the desktop, menus, and the Dock — as well as how 
to use the keyboard, mouse, and touchpad to interact with those items. 

The Finder is an application, one that has its own preferences you can 
adjust, its own menu bar, and techniques for accessing and working with 
items in its windows. The Finder runs automatically when your Mac 
starts up, and you can’t really use the Mac for much if it’s not running. 
This chapter explains how to use the Finder. 



IN THIS CHAPTER 



Learning the Finder-specific 
menu options 

Addressing a frozen Finder 

Working with Finder windows 

Changing Finder behavior for 
folders and files 

Modifying Finder preferences 
and view options 



Using the Finder^s Menus 

Like any application, the Finder has a set of menus, with menu options 
specific to the Finder’s operations. The Finder’s menu options appear on 
the menu bar — to the right of the A symbol — when the Finder is the 
active application; click the desktop or the Finder icon in the Dock to 
make Finder the active application. Let’s look at the Finder-specific 
menus. (Menu options such as About, Preferences, Services, Hide, Show, 
Cut, Copy, Paste, Minimize, Zoom, Bring All to Front, and Help that are 
universal to all applications are covered in Chapter 2.) 

The Finder menu 

The application menu for the Finder is, not surprisingly, called the 
Finder menu. 
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• Empty Trash: The Trash’s trash can icon is located on the far right of the Dock and 
contains files and folders you’ve deleted from the Mac. These files stay in the Trash 
(so they can be recovered} until you choose this menu option. Emptying the Trash 
permanently removes these items from the Mac. You also can press Shift+§§+Delete 
to empty the Trash. 

• Secure Empty Trash: The Secure Empty Trash option not only empties the Trash 
but also completely overwrites the files with meaningless numbers, preventing any- 
body from recovering the data even with an undelete or recovery utility. 

The File menu 

The File menu offers the following menu options: 

• New Finder Window: Choosing this option opens a new Finder window. The Finder 
window enables you to browse through volumes, folders, and files, as described later 
in this chapter. You also can simply press §§+N to open a new Finder window. 

• New Folder: Choosing this option creates a new folder within the active Finder win- 
dow or, if no Finder window is open, on the desktop. (You also can simply press 
Shift+§§+N.} 

• New Folder with Selection: Choosing this option puts selected items into a new 
folder. You also can press Control+§§+N. Note that at least two items (files and/or 
folders} must be selected for this option to be active. 

New Feature 

The New Folder with Selection capability is new to Mac OS X Lion. ■ 

• New Smart Folder: Choosing this option creates a smart folder. Smart folders are 
"intelligent" folders that collect aliases to files based on predefined criteria. (Smart 
folders are explained in Chapter 4.} You also can simply press Option+§§-i-N. 

• New Burn Folder: Choosing this option creates a folder where you can place aliases 
to files and folders that you want to put on a recordable CD or DVD. After you’ve 
placed all the aliases to files you want recorded or "burned" to disc, insert a record- 
able disc into the Mac’s SuperDrive and follow the prompts. This is how you create 
discs without needing special disc-recording software. 

• Open: This option opens the selected file or application. If a file is selected, the 
Finder launches an application that its database says can open the file. You also can 
press §§+0. 

• Open With: This option requires you to select an application from its submenu with 
which you want to open the selected file. Use it when the regular Open menu option 
can’t find an appropriate application. 

• Print: This option prints whatever files are selected. You also can press §§-i-P. 

• Close Window: This option closes the active Finder window. You also can press 
§§+W. Or press Option+§§+W to close all open Finder windows at once. 
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• Get Info: This option gets information on a highlighted item in the Finder and lets you 
set access permissions for it, as outlined later in this chapter. You also can press §§+I. 

• Compress: The option creates a Zip-compressed copy of the selected items. These 
compressed files usually take less space and can more easily be provided to other 
Mac and Windows users. 

• Duplicate: This command creates a duplicate of the file, as outlined later in the chap- 
ter. You also can press §§+D. 

• Make Alias: This command creates a quick-access link, called an alias (Windows 
users know this as a shortcut), to a highlighted item in the Finder. The alias can be 
used to quickly locate and open files buried deep in the Finder’s file structure. You 
also can press §§+L. 



Tip 

To create the alias in a different location from the original file, press and hold Option+§S while dragging an 
item to a new location in the Finder. (You also can press and hold the Option+ii keys after clicking and drag- 
ging the item, but you must be sure to hold them until after you release the mouse button.) This method is use- 
ful because you typically want an alias to be in a different location than the item it points to. ■ 

• Quick Look: The Quick Look option reveals the contents of most files, as described 
later in this chapter. You also can press §§-i-Y or simply press the space bar. (Chapter 
4 covers this feature in detail.} 

• Show Original: This option is active only when an alias is highlighted in the Finder. 
It opens a Finder window displaying the item that the alias points to. You also can 
press §§+R. If a search window is open (see Chapter 5}, this option becomes Open 
Enclosing Folder. 

• Add to Sidebar: The Sidebar is located on the left side of Finder windows and pro- 
vides quick access to disks, folders, and files. This option adds the selected items to 
the Sidebar for such quick access, as explained later in this chapter. You also can 
press §§+T. 

• Move to Trash: This option moves any item highlighted in the Finder to the Trash 
(in effect deleting it}. You also can press §§+Delete. 

• Eject: Before you can remove CDs, DVDs, external disks, thumb drives, server vol- 
umes, and the like from the Mac, you must eject them. Failure to do so can corrupt 
their data. When the icon has disappeared from the desktop, it is safe to disconnect, 
shut off, or remove the disk. You also can press §§+E. For a CD or DVD, you can press 
the Eject key if your keyboard has this key. 

• Burn Items to Disc: This option is used to record selected items to recordable CDs 
and DVDs. You will be asked to insert a recordable disc if none is present in your 
Mac’s SuperDrive. (If nothing is selected, the option becomes Burn "Desktop" 

to Disc.} 

• Find: The Find option opens a search window and places the cursor in the Search 
box at the top right side of that window so you can type in a search term. If a Finder 
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window is active, this menu option changes it to a search window. Chapter 5 explains 
the Spotlight search technology this menu option invokes. You also can press §§+F. 

• Label: You can color any item in the Finder by choosing one of the swatches here. If 
the item’s icon doesn’t use a generic icon, only the color behind the item’s name gets 
the label color; otherwise, both the icon and the name are colored. You might color 
items to visually categorize them, such as by making urgent items orange or personal 
items purple. 



Tip 

Press and hold Option when the File menu displays to change its options. The Open With menu option changes 
to Always Open With, Open changes to Open in New Window and Close, Close changes to Close All, Get Info 
changes to Show Inspector, and Quick Look changes to Slide Show. ■ 

The Edit menu 

The Edit menu offers lots of options you can use to manipulate items in the Finder: 

• Undo: This menu option reverses, or undoes, the last task performed in the Finder. 
(As an aid, the menu option specifies the undo action, such as Undo Move of "2009 
budget.xls".} You also can press §§+Z. 

• Redo: This option lets you in effect cancel the undo. You also can press Shift+§§+Z. 
Note that not all actions can be undone; the menu option becomes Can’t Undo and is 
grayed out in such cases. And if you haven’t undone anything, the Redo option is 
grayed out until you do. 

• Show Clipboard: When you use the Cut or Copy commands, the item you are cutting 
or copying is sent to the Clipboard. Choosing the Show Clipboard option opens a win- 
dow in the Finder to reveal what is currently held in the Clipboard. If the last item 
copied or cut was text or a graphic, the window shows the text or graphic. If the last 
item copied or cut was a file, folder, or disk, the item’s name is displayed in the 
Clipboard window. 

• Special Characters: This option opens the Character Palette, from which you can 
choose special characters, as Chapter 29 explains. 



Tip 

Press and hold Option when the Edit menu displays to change its options. The Paste menu option changes to 
Move Items Here, and Select All changes to Deselect All. ■ 

The View menu 

The View menu provides a number of commands you can use to control how the information 
inside windows is displayed. Some of the commands offered include these: 
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• As Icons, As List, As Columns, and As Cover Flow: These menu options change how 
information is displayed in the Finder window, as explained later in this chapter. 
They have the keyboard shortcuts §§+l, §§+2, §§+3, and §§+4, respectively. 

• Clean Up: This option tidies up the icons inside a Finder window (when in icon view 
mode}, arranging them into a neat grid as specified by the Finder’s View Options set- 
tings (explained later in this chapter}. If the menu option is Clean Up Selection, that 
means one or more items are selected, and only they will be snapped to the grid, 
rather than all of the folder’s contents. If no window is active, it tidies up the icons on 
the desktop. (You can switch between Clean Up and Clean Up Selection by pressing 
and holding the Option key, such as to clean up all icons even if some are selected.} 

• Clean Up By: This option lets you specify how to tidy up the icons inside a Finder 
window (when in icon view mode} through its submenu options: Name, Date 
Modified, Date Created, Last Opened, Date Added, Size, Kind, and Label. The icons are 
reordered based on your selection. Note that this option affects all icons in the Finder 
window (or desktop}, regardless of whether you’ve selected individual items. 

• Arrange By: The Arrange By option enables you to sort the items in a window (or on 
the desktop} via submenu option according to their name (Control+§§-i-l}, date modi- 
fied (Control+§§+2}, date created (Control-i-§§+3}, date last opened (Control+§§+4}, 
date added (Control+§§-i-5}, size (Control+§§-i-6}, kind (Control+§§-i-7}, or label 
(Control+§§-i-8}. 

• Sort By: If you press and hold Option while the View menu is visible, it provides 

the Sort By menu option. Sort by lets you sort the items in a window within whatever 
sort you chose in the Arrange By menu option (or toolbar icon pop-up menu}. For 
example, if you arrange a window by Kind (file type} and want the list of items within 
each file type’s group to be in alphabetical order, you choose Name as the Sort By 
option. You can think of Sort By as a subsorting tool for Arrange By. 



Note 

If the desktop is active, the View menu shows the Sort By menu option, not the Arrange By menu option. Press 
and hold Option to display Arrange By instead. ■ 

• Show/Hide Path Bar: The path bar appears at the bottom of the Finder window and 
shows where the current location is in relation to the rest of the Finder. This option 
shows or hides it, depending on whether it is already visible. 

• Show/Hide Status Bar: The status bar gives information about the files inside a 
Finder window. It is available only if the toolbar (explained later in this chapter} is 
not visible. This option shows or hides the status bar, depending on whether it is 
already visible. You also can press §§+/. 

• Show/Hide Sidebar: The Sidebar appears on the left side of a Finder window, as 
explained later in this chapter, and provides shortcuts to a variety of volumes, places, 
and commonly used folders. You also can press Option-i-§§-i-S. 

• Show/Hide Toolbar: The toolbar appears at the top of a Finder window and pro- 
vides buttons for forward and backward navigation, different view options, and a 
text box for searching through text. You also can press Option+§§+T. 
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• Customize Toolbar: Choose this option to change the items that appear in the tool- 
bar, as described later in this chapter. 

• Show View Options: This option opens the View Options dialog box that lets you 
fine-tune the appearance of individual Finder windows and the items inside them. 
You also can press §§-i-J. 

New Feature 

The 8i+/ shortcut for Show Status Bar is new to Mac OS X Lion. The Clean Up By menu option is new to 
Mac OS X Lion. Also new are the Date Last Opened and Date Added options in the View menu's Arrange 
By submenu. ■ 

Tip 

Press and hold Option when the View menu displays to change its options. The Clean Up menu option changes 
to Clean Up Selection, and Arrange By changes to Sort By. ■ 



The Go menu 

The Go menu gives you a range of options for navigating through the Finder, including these 
options: 



• Back and Forward: As you navigate through windows, you may find it useful to go 
back to previous locations, and then later forward to the locations where you were — 
similar to how you navigate in a web browser. You also can press §§-i-[ to go back and 
§§-!-] to go forward, or you can use the icon buttons in the Finder window’s toolbar. 

• Enclosing folder: When you are in icon view, you can quickly move into folders by 
double-clicking them. This command does the reverse, taking you out of the current 
folder and into the folder above it in the file structure. You also can press §§+T. 

• Locations: The Go menu has menu options that let you quickly move to standard 
Finder locations (they’re also usually in the Finder window’s Sidebar}. The first is All 
My Files (Shift+§§+F}, which shows all files on your Mac. Another is Computer (Shift+ 
§§+C}, which shows you all disks connected to the Mac. Another is Network (Shift+ 
§§+K}, which shows you all network-accessible computers and volumes. Two are sys- 
tem folders for the current user account: Home (Shift+§§-i-H} and Desktop (Shift+§§-i- 
D}. Four are folders common to all user accounts: Applications (Shift+§§-i-A}, Docu- 
ments (Shift+§§+0), Downloads (Option+§§-i-L}, and Utilities (Shift+§§-i-U}. If your 
Mac supports AirDrop [see Chapter 24 ], you’ll also see the AirDrop menu option, 
which has the shortcut Shift+§§+R 

New Feature 

The AirDrop, All My Files, and Downloads options in the Go menu are new to Mac OS X Lion. ■ 

Tip 

Press and hold Option when the Go menu displays to have another option appear: Library. It opens the current 

user's Library folder, explained in Chapter 4. ■ 
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Relaunching the Finder 

The Finder is an application, and like other applications, it runs in a protected memory area. This helps 
to ensure that if the Finder has a problem, you don't need to restart the entire computer. 

If an application becomes unresponsive in Mac OS X, you can use the Force Quit command to ensure 
that Mac OS X closes it. (It can then be reopened.). However, because the Finder should be running at 
all times, the usual Force Quit command used to close unresponsive applications is replaced with one 
called Relaunch Finder, which forces the Finder to close and then reopens it. 

When the Finder becomes unresponsive (typically both the Finder windows and the desktop will cease 
to respond to mouse clicks or touchpad taps, and the pointer may turn into a spinning wheel), you may 
need to invoke the Relaunch Finder command. You can relaunch the Finder in several ways: 

• Press and hold Option when right-clicking or Control-i-clicking the Finder icon in the Dock. 
Choose the Relaunch option from the contextual menu that appears. 

• Choose (I O Force Quit from the menu bar. Select the Finder option from the Force Quit 
Applications dialog box, and click the Relaunch button. 

• Press Control-i-Option-i-Esc on the keyboard. This opens the Force Quit Applications dialog 
box; select the Finder option, and click Relaunch. 

• In the Terminal, enter the command killall Finder. (The Terminal application is explained in 
Appendix D.) 

• Launch the Activity Monitor application (located in the Utilities folder, which is inside the 
Applications folder). Scroll down the list, find the Finder application, and click the red Quit 
Process button. Now click the Quit button; if this fails to quit the Finder, use the Force Quit 
command. This completely quits the Finder; click the Finder icon in the Dock to relaunch the 
Finder and continue. 

When you invoke the Relaunch Finder command, the Finder's menu bar plus all the icons on the desk- 
top disappear and then reappear. All the Finder windows close and do not reappear. 

Because the Finder is treated as an application, when the Finder is unresponsive, other applications are 
still active. You can switch between applications, continue working, and even save files. This is one of 
the key strengths of Mac OS X. It is extremely rare that you ever need to restart Mac OS X, and you can 
continue working and save files even when a key part of the operating system is unresponsive. If the 
system becomes totally unresponsive, and none of these relaunch solutions works, you can completely 
restart your Mac by holding down the power button for 1 0 seconds. 



• Recent Folders: The Recent Folders option’s submenu shows the 10 most recently 
visited folders. This is useful for quickly going back to a folder you were looking at. 
The Clear Menu submenu option, which removes all the items in the list, appears at 
the bottom of the submenu. 

• Go to Folder: The Go to Folder option opens a dialog box in which you type the exact 
path of the folder you want to navigate to. For example, the Documents folder is 
found in /Users /username /Documents. (Note that you don’t have to match the 
destination folder’s capitalization.} Press Return after entering the pathname, and a 
Finder window opens for it. Users familiar with Unix and MS-DOS environments will 
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have experience with this form of folder navigation, but most people will prefer to 
stick with the Finder windows for navigation. You also can use the keyboard shortcut 
Shift+§§+G to open the Go to Folder dialog box. 

• Connect to Server: This option opens the Connect to Server dialog box, which 
enables you to connect to another computer or server by entering the server 
address. You also can click Browse to search for available servers, click the + icon 
button to add a server to the Favorites list for easy access later, or click the clock- 
shaped icon menu to get a list of recently visited servers. You also can use the short- 
cut §§-i-K to open the Connect to Server dialog box. 

The Window menu 

The Window menu has only one option unique to the Finder: 

• Cycle through Windows: This option opens the next open Finder window. Each time 
you choose it, the menu option advances down the list of open widows and then goes 
back through the list from the top if you keep choosing it. You also can press §§+'. 

Although it’s not unique to the Finder’s Windows menu, remember that the Window menu 
lists all open Finder windows. You also can use the Mission Control and Expose features 
described in Chapter 2 to navigate among open Finder windows. 

The Help menu 

As with all other applications, the Help menu includes a search box you can use to look for 
information about the Finder and to quickly locate items in the Finder’s menu structure. The 
Mac Help option opens a window with help topics you can browse or search. (Chapter 7 cov- 
ers the Mac’s Help Center help system.} 



Opening and Using Finder Windows 

You typically navigate the myriad of files and folders in Mac OS X via a Finder window. It is a 
visual representation of the files and folders contained within the various disks on your com- 
puter. It presents the information in a variety of different ways, some straightforward, others 
more abstract. A standard Finder window, shown in Figure 3.1, is a good place to start. 

You can open a new Finder Window quite a few ways if the Finder is active: Choose FileO 
New Finder Window, press §§-i-N, or right-click or Control+click the Finder icon in the Dock 
and choose New Finder Window from the contextual menu. (To make the Finder the active 
application, click the desktop or click the Finder icon in the Dock.} The new Finder window 
opens to your All My F iles smart folder, shown in F igure 3.1, unless you change the default 
location in the Finder’s Preferences dialog box, as explained later in this chapter. 
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New Feature 

Mac OS X Lion has updated the look of Finder windows and its icons. The Sidebar icons, for example, have that 
precision-cut-aluminum feel that Apple's recent Macs favor, muting the colors of previous Mac OS X versions. 
Likewise, folders' corners are a tad sharper than before. ■ 

If you double-click a disk’s or folder’s icon on the desktop or from another Finder window, or 
you click an item in the Sidebar, its Finder windows opens. (And if you have several disks 
and/or folders selected, double-clicking any of them opens them all.} If you §§+double-click a 
folder in an open Finder window, that internal folder is opened in its own Finder window. 
Likewise, §§-i-clicking a disk or folder in the Sidebar also opens the item in its own Finder 
window. 

You also can see open Finder windows simply by clicking them on the desktop or, if they are 
minimized to the Dock, by using the App Expose feature explained in Chapter 2 for the Finder 
icon. Using an option in the General system preference, you also can have Mac OS X minimize 
a window when its title bar is double-clicked. 



Tip 

Pressing and holding the Option key while clicking a disk or folder in the Sidebar or double-clicking a disk or 
folder on the desktop closes the current Finder window and opens a new one with the new item's contents. ■ 

When you open a Finder window, you are presented with several areas you can use to navi- 
gate the files, folders, and volumes on your Mac. Figure 3.1 shows a Finder window. These 
are its main elements: 

• Title bar: This band at the top lists the name of the disk or folder whose contents are 
displayed in the Finder window, along with the standard Close, Zoom, and Minimize 
window controls (see Chapter 4}. 

• Toolbar: This band below the title bar displays the navigation, view, and other 
Finder control buttons and the Spotlight search box. 

• Sidebar: This strip at the left lists connected servers (the Shared section}, connected 
disks (the Devices section}, and commonly used folders (the Favorites section} for 
quick access. 

• The contents pane: The main area of the Finder window displays the folders and 
files inside the open disk or folder. 

• The path bar: This strip at the bottom of the contents pane shows the folder hierar- 
chy leading to the selected item in the Finder window. The file path displays, from 
left to right, the path from the root of the hard disk to the file that is currently high- 
lighted in the Finder search window (in other words, the folder hierarchy}. Double- 
clicking any of the folders in the file path causes it to open in a new Finder window. 
The path bar is turned off by default. 



Note 

Even if you have turned off display of the path bar, it automatically appears if you've used the Spotlight search 
and selected one of the search results. ■ 
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• The status bar: This strip at the bottom of the Finder window provides information 
on the selected items, such as how many are selected and the available disk space. In 
icon view, a slider also appears that lets you change the size of the folder and file 
icons. The status bar is turned off by default. 



FIGURE 3.1 



The Finder window is used to view and manage the files and folders on your Mac. Here, its All My Files 
view is shown. 




Working with the title bar 

At the very top of the Finder window is the title bar. It displays a folder, disk, or other icon 
(depending on what is open} and the name of the folder whose contents appear in the Finder 
window. You can move the window on the desktop by dragging its title bar. 

If you §§+click, Control+click, or right-click the icon or the folder or disk name in the title bar, 
a pop-up menu displays the folder hierarchy, as Figure 3.2 shows in the Finder window on 
the right. (The folder hierarchy is the list of "parent" folders that traces the path from the cur- 
rent folder to the folder that contains it, and all the way to the topmost level, the root of the 
volume.} Click one of the folders in the hierarchy to have its contents displayed in the Finder 
window; it replaces the currently displayed Finder window contents. 
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Tip 

If you Shift+click or Option+click the folder or disk icon, it should be selected; you can then drag the icon 
elsewhere to copy the folder's, or disk's, contents to wherever you drag the icon. Note that sometimes Shift+ 
click or Option+click doesn't select the icon; if that occurs, release the key and the mouse and try again. ■ 

New Feature 

Mac OS X Lion no longer displays the pill-shaped icon at the far right of the title bar, which hid and showed 
the Toolbar and Sidebar. You can now hide these just by using the View menu controls or corresponding short- 
cuts described earlier. ■ 



FIGURE 3.2 



Note the different views of items in the two Finder windows shown. 
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Investigating the toolbar 

The toolbar contains several useful icon buttons that enable you to navigate the Finder and 
access Finder options without having to go through the Finder’s menus. You can change some 
of the icon buttons on the toolbar to suit your own purposes, although other icon buttons are 
a permanent fixture. 

The standard icon buttons are Back, Forward, View as Icons, View as List, View as Columns, 
View as Cover Flow, and Arrange. There’s also the Spotlight-powered Search box. Here’s 
what these icon controls do: 

• Back: Pressing the Back icon button (the left-facing triangle icon) takes the Finder 
window to the previous folder or other item that was open or to the previous view- 
ing mode for that item. 
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• Forward: If you have pressed the Back icon button, pressing the Forward icon but- 
ton (the right-facing arrow icon} returns you to the item or viewing mode that you 
were originally looking at. 

• View mode selectors: These four icon buttons change how the Finder presents its 
contents, in what are called view modes or list views: Icons, List, Columns, and Cover 
Flow. Each icon has a small graphic that depicts how the contents will display in 
the Finder window. Working in these different view modes is outlined later in this 
chapter. 

• Action: This icon pop-up menu gives you a variety of controls: Open, Get Info, Quick 
Look, Arrange By, and Show View Options. Other options and applicable services [see 
Chapter 16} for the current selection may also appear in the menu options. 

• Arrange: This icon pop-up menu lets you control how items are sorted in the Finder 
window: by kind, application, date modified, date created, date last opened, date 
added, size, and label. The default is None, which lists them in whatever order they 
were viewed previously. 

• Search box: Typing into the search box marked with the magnifying glass icon 
enables you to search for files by using Mac OS X’s Spotlight technology, which 
Chapter 5 explains. 

You can change the contents and arrangement of the toolbar by choosing View G> Customize 
Toolbar or by right-clicking or Control+clicking the toolbar and choosing Customize Toolbar 
from the contextual menu. The Customize Toolbar settings sheet, shown in Figure 3.3, 
appears. (A settings sheet is a set of options that pulls down from a dialog box while the dia- 
log box remains open.} 



FIGURE 3.3 



You can add, remove, and rearrange buttons in the Finder window by using the Customize Toolbar 
settings sheet. 
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You can perform the following options with the Customize Toolbar settings sheet: 

• Drag your favorite items into the toolbar. Click and drag any of the icon buttons 
from the Customize Toolbar dialog box to the toolbar of the active window to add it 
as a favorite. The following items are available: Back, Path, Arrange, View, Action, 
Eject, Burn, Space, Flexible Space, New Folder, Delete, Connect, Get info. Search, 
Quick Look, and Label. You can add new items to any point on the toolbar, and the 
other items spread apart to make room for the new button, if you drag more icon 
buttons to the toolbar than can physically fit, then an icon button displaying two 
arrows pointing right appears on the right side of the toolbar. Clicking this icon but- 
ton displays a pop-up menu with the hidden icon buttons. Click Done when you are 
happy with the selection. 

• Drag the default set into the toolbar. The default set of icon buttons offers a good 
selection of tools without cluttering up the toolbar. If you decide that you want to 
restore the default icon set, you can drag the complete set from the bottom of the 
Customize Toolbar settings sheet to the toolbar. All the icons currently in the toolbar 
are replaced with the default set. 

• Arrange the icon buttons. You can drag the icon buttons to the left and right to 
rearrange their positions in the toolbar. As you move an icon button, the other icon 
buttons move to accommodate it. 

• Removing icon buttons. To remove icon buttons from the toolbar, click and drag 
them away from the Finder window. As you drag them away, the button’s icons have 
small dust cloud images added to them, indicating that they are about to be trashed. 
Release the mouse button or move your finger from the touchpad, and the icon but- 
tons disappear into a cloud of dust. 

• Change the buttons’ display. At the bottom of the Customize Toolbar settings sheet 
is the Show pop-up menu that you can use to adjust the appearance of the buttons. 
The options are Icon and Text, Icon Only, and Text Only. Next to the pop-up menu is 
the Use Small Size option; selecting it slightly reduces the size of the icons and text 
descriptions. 

When you’re finished, click Done to apply your changes to all Finder windows. 



Tip 

You can add, remove, and arrange items on the toolbar without opening the Customize Toolbar settings sheet. 
To do this, press and hold the §€ key, and drag icon buttons to remove and rearrange them in any active Finder 
window. Likewise, 3i+drag items such as folders, files, and even volumes into the toolbar. When dragging 
items to the toolbar, a green circle with a -i- icon appears to indicate that it is an addition. (You may have to 
hold the i§ key for a second or two before dragging the item.) When you've dragged the item to the desired 
location in the toolbar, release the mouse button or move your finger from the touchpad. ■ 

You can add these non-default controls to the toolbar from the Customize Toolbar settings 
sheet: 
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• Path: This icon pop-up menu shows the file hierarchy. Choosing any of the folders in 
the pop-up menu opens that folder’s contents in the current Finder window. (This 
function is identical to §§+clicking the item’s icon or name in the title bar.} 

• Action: The Action icon pop-up menu (the gear icon} provides a set of options 
extremely similar to the contextual menu, and its options change depending on what 
is highlighted in the Finder. 

• Eject: This icon button disconnects any selected attached servers, network-connected 
computers, optical discs, or external disks. It also physically ejects any CD or DVDs 
inserted into the computer. 

• Burn: This icon button opens the Burn Disc dialog box, which walks you through the 
steps of copying ("burning”} the selected items to a recordable CD or DVD. If no CD or 
DVD is inserted, you are asked to insert an optical disc. 

• Space and Flexible Space: Using the Space and Flexible Space controls, you can 
move icon buttons apart. The Space control creates a square block of space that is 
about the same size as most toolbar icons. The Flexible Space control expands and 
contracts depending on the width of the Finder window. 

• New Folder: This icon button opens a new Finder window. 

• Delete: This icon button moves any highlighted items in the Finder to the Trash. 

• Connect: This icon button opens the Connect to Server dialog box. Connecting to 
servers is outlined in Chapter 24. 

• Get Info: This icon button opens the Info window, as outlined later in this chapter. 

• Quick Look: Clicking the Quick Look icon button (the eye icon} enables you to 
quickly examine the contents of many files and folders. Its function is identical to 
highlighting an item in the Finder and pressing the spacebar or right-clicking or 
Control+clicking an item and choosing Quick Look from the contextual menu. 
(Chapter 4 covers Quick Look.} 

• Label: This icon button opens a pop-up menu of the color labels that you can apply 
to folders and files to help visually mark them, such as using red for files and folders 
relating to urgent matters. 

New Feature 

The Customize Toolbar settings sheet adds the New Folder button and the Labels button. Cone from the Customize 
Toolbar settings sheet in Mac OS X Lion are the Customize and Separator icons. And the default toolbar icon lineup 
has changed: In Mac OS X Leopard and Snow Leopard, the toolbar by default included the Quick Look icon but not 
the Arrange icon. Mac OS X Lion does not include by default Quick Look in its toolbar but does include Arrange. 

The Finder windows' toolbar uses new icons for many of the buttons, and the Customize Toolbar settings sheet 
arranges the buttons in two rows rather than three. (If you upgrade Snow Leopard to Lion, the toolbar retains 
whatever icons you had in Snow Leopard but uses their new designs.) ■ 

Working with the Sidebar 

On the left side of the window is the Sidebar. It contains aliases to common areas on the Mac. 

The aliases are divided into three sections, each of which can expand or collapse the area’s 
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options: Favorites, Shared, and Devices. (The Shared section appears only if your Mac detects 
other computers or devices on the network.} 

New Feature 

Mac OS X Lion has changed how you show and hide the Sidebar's sections. Previous versions used disclosure 
triangles to reveal and hide the sections' contents. Lion uses a subtler technique: Hover the pointer over the 
section name (its header), and a button appears to its right. If the section's list is visible, the button is labeled 
Hide; if the section's list is hidden, the button says Show. ■ 

To use an item in the Sidebar, simply click its icon. For example, in the Favorites section, 
icons for the Music and Movies folders appear; clicking these icons takes you immediately to 
those specific folders in the Finder window. 

You can add aliases to your own items from a Finder window or from the desktop to the 
Sidebar. To do so, simply drag the items to the Sidebar, or select them and then choose 
FileOAdd to Sidebar, or press §§+T; to remove aliases from the Sidebar, simply drag them 
out of the Sidebar, or right-click or Control+click them and choose Remove from Sidebar 
from the contextual menu. 



Note 

If you remove all items under the Devices or Shared header in the Sidebar, tbe header disappears, too. If you 
drag an item into tbe Sidebar that belongs to one of those headers, the header automatically reappears. ■ 

You cannot add new sections to the Sidebar, but you can specify what disks, shared items, 
places, and searches appear in the Sidebar’s sections via the Finder’s Preferences dialog box, 
as explained later in this chapter. First, let’s look at the areas that make up the Sidebar: 

• Favorites: This section organizes the shortcuts to popular destinations on your hard 
disk. The default areas include the desktop. Documents, Applications, and your Home 
folder, as well as the new All My Files smart folder. 

• Shared: Computers, shared volumes, and other network devices (such as printers} 
on the same local area network are listed here. If you have multiple Macs connected 
to the network, you can remotely search through hard disks and even control the 
screen on one Mac while working on another. (Creating networks and sharing files 
and screens are covered in detail in Chapters 23 and 24.} 

• Devices: This section lists hard disks (both internal and external}, inserted CDs and 
DVDs, and other storage media such as thumb drives. If you own a Mac without a 
built-in DVD drive (such as a MacBook Air}, you also see a Remote Disc option, which 
enables you to "borrow” an optical drive over a network connection from another 
computer so you can read data and install programs from an optical disc. (The other 
Mac must have enabled CD or DVD sharing in the Sharing system preference, as 
Chapter 24 explains.} 

If clicked, the All My Files item in the Favorites section shows all the files on your Mac, orga- 
nizing them by category (like the iPad’s and iPhone’s Spotlight function}. You can change the 
categorization from the default of Kind to any of the categories available in the View menu’s 
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Arrange By submenu options or in the toolbar’s Arrange icon pop-up menu. So, for example, 
if you choose Date Modified, you see all the files modified today grouped together followed 
by those modified yesterday, followed by those modified in the previous 30 days, and fol- 
lowed by those modified previously. As is always the case in Finder windows, you can refine 
what is displayed using the Spotlight search feature explained in Chapter 5. 

New Feature 

The All My Files item in the Sidebar is new to Mac OS X Lion, as is the AirDrop item (see Chapter 24). The 
Favorites section in the Mac OS X Lion Sidebar had been called Places in Mac OS X Snow Leopard and 
Leopard. Gone in Mac OS X Lion is tbe All item in tbe Shared section of tbe Finder window's Sidebar. That 
item let you quickly browse your network connections. In Lion, you must use tbe Connect to Server dialog 
box's Browse button to find network connections not shown in the Sidebar. Also gone from the Mac OS X Lion 
Sidebar is tbe Search For section, which had common Spotlight searches presented as links. Search For sections 
are Today, Yesterday, Past Week, All Images, All Movies, and All Documents. Saved searches, called smart 
folders (see Chapter 4), now appear in the Favorites section. ■ 

Working with Finder view modes 

You can view the Finder window in one of four view modes. Each offers a different approach 
to interacting with the files on your Mac, and each has its own advantages in different cir- 
cumstances. The method you use is largely a case of personal preference. The four view 
modes are Icon, List, Column, and Cover Flow. 



Note 

All view modes except icon view provide disclosure triangles for expanding and collapsing folders to make 
their contents visible from the current folder. Click a right-facing triangle to expand the folder to show its con- 
tents; click a down-pointing triangle to collapse the folder to hide its contents. The left side of Figure 3.4 later 
in this chapter shows the disclosure triangle for the InfoWorld logo folder, in Cover Flow view. ■ 

Choosing a different view mode 

You can choose a different Finder view mode in several different ways: 

• Via the Finder menu: Choose View from the menu bar, and then choose from the 
following menu options: As Icons, As List, As Columns, and As Cover Flow. 

• Using keyboard shortcuts: Press §§+l, §§-i-2, §§-i-3, or §§-i-4 to access the Icons, List, 
Columns, and Cover Flow view modes, respectively. 

• Using the toolbar icon buttons: You can use the four icon buttons on the toolbar to 
change the view mode. From left to right, the icon buttons enable the Icon, List, 
Column, and Cover Flow views. Each icon has a small graphic showing what the view 
mode looks like in the Finder. 
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Icon view is the oldest view mode used by Mac operating systems, dating all the way back to 
the original Macintosh computer that shipped in 1984. Over the years, the icon view has been 
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updated and improved, and today the icons provide lots of visual detail about the item they 
represent, as Chapter 4 explains. But they provide very little additional information beyond 
the item’s name and — if you enable it via the Finder view options explained later in this 
chapter — basic item information such as file size and number of items in a folder. 



Tip 

The big advantage of the icon view is the size of the preview, which enables you to get an idea of the contents 
of icons without opening them. You can increase or decrease their size using the slider that appears at the right 
side of the status bar (if it's enabled) at the bottom of the Finder window when in icon view. ■ 

If you use icon view, it is easy to end up with various icons in disarray. It is also a simple task 
to get the Finder to tidy up icons by choosing ViewOClean Up. Alternatively, you can press 
and hold the §§ key while dragging icons around; this automatically lines them up to the grid 
you set with the View Options controls explained later in this chapter. You can also reorder 
icons by name, date, or other criteria by choosing View O Clean Up By and then choosing the 
desired sort criterion from the submenu. 



Note 

Icon view is the only view mode available to the desktop. ■ 



Working in list view 

List view emphasizes textual information about the items in the Finder window, relegating 
the icon to a small element no taller than the text. The background has alternate blue and 
white rows, which make it easier to visually distinguish between different items. 

Folders are presented with disclosure triangles that enable you to display or hide the files or 
folders they contain. A right-facing disclosure triangle to the left of a folder’s name means it 
has contents not being shown; a down-facing disclosure triangle means its contents are being 
displayed (notice how they also are indented to give you an outline-like, nested organization.} 



Note 

when you expand a folder by clicking the disclosure triangle, the next time you open that Finder window, the 
Finder remembers whether the folders contained within were previously expanded or collapsed. ■ 

Tip 

If you press and hold the Option key while clicking a folder's disclosure triangle to reveal its items, the Finder 
automatically also expands the first level of subfolders within that folder. ■ 

Tip 

You can expand selected folders in list view (as well as in Cover Flow view) by pressing 8 §h — >; press 8i+<— to 
collapse expanded folders. ■ 
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One key advantage of working in list view is that you can drill down through folder struc- 
tures and select multiple items from different folders within the same Finder window (by 
using the disclosure triangles to show the contents of all subfolders so everything is visible in 
the Finder window). 

The other key advantage of working in list view is the ability to sort information quickly. List 
view has by default four columns of information (though all may not be visible if the window 
is narrow): Name, Date Modified, Size, and Kind (file type). You can click these column head- 
ers to sort the contents; by default they sort alphabetically (A to Z) for Names and Kind, new- 
est to oldest for Date, largest to smallest for Size. If you click the active column again, it 
reverses the sort; note how the triangle to the right of the active column header’s name flips 
between up-facing and down-facing as you click the column header. (The column header 
highlighted in blue is the one currently sorting the window’s contents.) 



Tip 

You can add columns to list view for all folders by using the view options described later in this chapter. To add 
them for the current folder, right-click or Control+click the column titles in the contents pane and choose the 
additional categories you want to display. A check mark appears to the left of all visible columns titles, Likewise, 
hide any unwanted categories by selecting them, removing the check mark to their left. For example, you might 
add the Label column to a Finder window so you can sort files based on the color labels you assigned them. ■ 

As well as sorting by columns in list view, you can adjust the columns themselves. One adjust- 
ment is the ability to change the width of columns, which is useful because many items’ labels 
are too long to fit within the Name or Kind column, as indicated by text truncated with an 
ellipsis (...). 

Follow these steps to change a column’s size: 

1 . Highlight the column edge. Position the pointer over the line that divides one col- 
umn from another. You can tell when the position is correct because the pointer 
changes from a pointer icon to an icon of a vertical line with two arrows on either side. 

2. Click and hold the mouse button, or click and hold your finger on the touch- 
pad, on that vertical line. 

3. Drag the mouse, or your finger, left or right to narrow or widen the column. 



Tip 

If you hover the mouse over a filename, Mac OS X shows a light yellow box in list, column, and Cover Flow 
views displaying the full name of an item whose column's narrow width truncates the name's display. You also 
can press the spacebar for the select item to get the Quick Look preview window (see Chapter 4) that shows 
the full details, including a preview of the file's contents in some cases; press the spacebar again to close that 
preview window. ■ 
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You also can change the order in which the Date Modified, Size, and Kind columns appear. 
To do this, click the column title and drag the column left or right. As you drag the column 
header, the pointer transforms into a hand tool and a grayed-out preview of the column 
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appears where it will move. Release the mouse button, and the column moves to its new posi- 
tion, rearranging the other columns as it slides into place. Unfortunately, you cannot move 
the Name column. 

Working in column view 

Column view is one the fastest ways to navigate through the Finder. It’s also the default view 
presented in dialog boxes when you are asked to open or save an item by an application. 

The real advantage of column view is the ease with which you can review your path through 
the folder structure on a volume; it also presents a comprehensive preview and substantial 
file information in the final column when you have selected an item other than a folder. Thus, 
it is many Mac OS X users’ preferred view mode. The disadvantage is that it lacks the sorting 
options offered by list view, and it does not let you view and manage the contents of multiple 
folders that are not nested within each other that list view provides. 

When you select a folder in column view, the column to the right immediately displays the 
contents of that folder (including any folders}. Column view shows the contents of that folder 
in the first column and then displays the contents of a selected subfolder in the next column 
and then the contents of a selected subfolder in the next column, until there are no more sub- 
folders to select. In this manner, you can delve down through the contents of a volume to find 
the file or folder you are looking for, as the left Finder window in Figure 3.2 shows. This 
makes it possible to drill down through a menu structure and to return at any point to a pre- 
vious file or folder found in earlier columns. 

If the number of columns exceeds the width of the Finder window, new columns continue to 
appear on the right side of the Finder window, with the columns to the left scrolling out of 
sight. A scroll bar appears at the bottom of the Finder window so you can navigate back and 
forth through the menu structure. 

If you select an alias of a folder, the Finder displays the contents of the folder that the alias 
points to, while keeping the folder structure leading to the alias intact. When you select a file, 
the column to the right displays basic information for that file, as well as a large preview of 
the item [refer to Figure 3.2}. As in icon view, whether you see a preview of the file’s contents 
or an icon of the application associated with that file depends on the nature of the file itself. 
And although the preview icon is fairly large, you may want to get a larger look by using the 
Quick Look feature described in Chapter 4. 

For an application, you always see a large picture of the icon used by the application, plus the 
name, kind [in this case, "application”}, size, date the application was created [or installed}, 
and date the application was modified and last opened; you also see the version number of 
the application. You can show and hide the preview by using the disclosure triangle next to 
the text labeled Preview. 



Note 

Opening and closing the preview in column view applies to all items you select in the Finder, not just the cur- 
rently selected item. ■ 
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For some text or graphic items, the preview shows the contents of the fiie rather than the 
appiication associated with it. For most documents, you aiso see aii the information that you 
see for an appiication (with the exception of the version number}. If you have selected an 
image, the final column also displays information on the dimensions of the picture, which is 
measured in pixels horizontally and then vertically. If the dimensions are listed as 400 x 200, 
the image is 400 pixels high and 200 pixels wide. If you have selected an audio or video file, 
you also get duration information. When you have a movie or sound file selected, hovering 
the mouse over the preview in the final column reveals a small white circle with a play trian- 
gle inside. Clicking this icon button plays the movie or sound file. 

The width of the columns in column view is adjustable. You can adjust the width of individual 
columns or ail columns uniformly. To adjust the column width, perform one of the following 
actions: 



• To resize a single column, drag its boundary (the vertical line between columns} to 
the left or right. 

• To resize ail columns to a uniform size, hold down the Option key while dragging a 
boundary left and right. All the columns snap to the size of the one you are adjusting. 

New Feature 

Gone in Mac OS X Lion is the handle at the bottom of each column for resizing column widths. You now just 
drag the column boundary at any location. ■ 



Working in Cover Flow view 

Cover Flow is an Apple technology that first appeared in iTunes. It has slowly permeated 
many Apple applications. Cover Flow is by far the most visually stimulating of all the view 
modes, offering a highly graphical way of interacting with the Finder. Cover Flow splits the 
Finder window in half, with the bottom half using the list view to present files and folders, 
and the top half providing a horizontal presentation of the items as large icons that you can 
"thumb through.” The currently selected item faces straight out in the middle of the other 
items, which are arranged in a fan- or carousel-Iike view, as Figure 3.4 shows. 



Tip 

You can adjust the size of the Cover Flow part of the window to get a larger (or smaller) visual display. Below 
the Cover Flow scroll bar is a handle marked by three small horizontal white lines. If you hover the mouse over 
this handle, the pointer turns into a hand. Click and drag the white lines up for a smaller Cover Flow display or 
down for a larger Cover Flow display. ■ 

You can navigate and sort the bottom half of the window in the same manner as using list 
view (described earlier}. The key difference is that when you highlight an item, the top half 
flips to a large preview of it. 

However, you also can use the top half of the Cover Flow window to flip through the files. You 
can interact with the Cover Flow window in five ways: 
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• Using the scroll bar: Click and drag the scroll bar directly beneath the images to 
scroll through the current windows. (As Chapter 2 explains, the scroll bars may not 
appear if you are using a gesture-savvy touchpad; Apple assumes you are use ges- 
tures instead of mouse movements. But you can force scroll bars to always appear in 
the General system preference, as Chapter 28 explains.} 

• Clicking images: You can directly click any visual image in the Cover Flow to go 
directly to that image. By repeatedly clicking an image to the left or right of the cur- 
rent one, you can scroll through all the images in Cover Flow view. 

• Using the arrow keys: If you press the <— and ^ keys, you move the Cover Flow 
images left and right, respectively. You also can use the T and -I keys to move up and 
down the list of items in the bottom half of the Finder window; this has the same 
effect as using <— and respectively. 

• Using the touchpad: If you have a touchpad or an Apple Magic Mouse, you can scroll 
through the files using the two-finger scroll gesture. 

• Using the scroll wheel: If you have an Apple Mighty Mouse or other scroll- wheel 
mouse attached to your Mac, you can move the scroll wheel on the top of the mouse 
to move through the items represented in the Cover Flow window. If the scroll wheel 
moves just up and down, it works like the T and -I keys. If the scroll wheel is actually 
a ball, as on the Mighty Mouse, that can move in several directions, scrolling down or 
to the right moves through the Cover Flow images to the right, while moving the ball 
up or to the left moves through the Cover Flow images to the left. 



FIGURE 3.4 



The Finder window in Cover Flow view splits the window in half, with the bottom showing a list of items 
and the top half providing a scrollable 3-D fanlike or carousel-like view that you can "thumb through." 
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Tip 

Cover Flow works exceptionally well in tandem with Apple's Quick Look technology (see Chapter 4). As you 
scan the items in the Cover Flow window, pressing the spacebar makes the highlighted item zoom out to show 
a larger preview. Using Cover Flow and Quick Look together is a great way to scan through your files. ■ 

Changing Finder Behavior 
for Files and Folders 



The Finder has controls to change its behavior for specific folders and files, using the Info 
window. Most people use the Info window to get details about a file or folder, as Chapter 4 
explains, but it has much more capability than that. 

To access the Info window and its controls, select an item in the Finder and choose Filed) Get 
Info, or press §§+I. You also can Control+click or right-click the item and choose Get Info from 
the contextual menu. Figure 3.5 shows the Info window for both a disk and a file (folders 
show the same information as disk}. 



Note 

If you press and hold Option, the Get Info menu option is replaced with Show Inspector in the File menu. It 
opens the Inspector window, which is identical to the Info window except for the title bar, which is not as tall 
as in the Info window. ■ 

Using Get Info to change disk^ 
folder, and file permissions 

You can share files, folders, and disks with other users, both those with user accounts on your 
Mac (see Chapter 27} and those who have been given file-sharing access to your Mac (see 
Chapter 24}. For such shared disks, folders, and files, you can quickly enable and change 
sharing privileges for individual folders and disks by using the Info window. Most of what 
displays is information on the disk, folder, or file, but you can change some sharing settings: 

• Shared Folder: You can share a folder or disk by selecting the Shared Folder option 
(in the General section of the Info window} or stop sharing by deselecting it. (Files 
are shared if their folders are shared.} 

• Sharing & Permissions: You can change who has access permissions in the Sharing 
& Permissions section at the bottom of the Info window. Select Name, and then 
choose a Privilege for that name; your options are Read & Write, Read Only, and 
Write Only (Drop Box}. You can add and delete users by using the + and - icon but- 
tons, and you can apply your changes to all folders within the selected disk or folder 
by choosing Apply to Enclosed Items from the Action icon pop-up menu (the gear 
icon}. (This can take several minutes to complete, so be warned.} And you can undo 
your changes by choosing Action O Revert Changes. 
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FIGURE 3.5 



The Info window has several sections of both information about and control over an item. (Use the disclo- 
sure triangles to collapse and expand those sections.) At left is the Info window for a disk, at center for a 
folder, and at right for a file. 
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Finally, for non-startup disks only, you can select the Ignore Ownership on This 
Volume option at the bottom of the Sharing & Permissions section. If selected, any 
user account is considered to be the disk’s owner and thus has all the privileges 
assigned to an owner. In the Name list, look for the user account that has "(Me}” fol- 
lowing its name; that’s the current owner, and those are the permissions everyone 
gets when this option is selected — handy for a shared disk of, say, family photos you 
pass around. If the Ignore Ownership on This Volume option is deselected, then peo- 
ple who access the disk from their user accounts have the access permissions set for 
their specific user account in the Info window. 



Note 

If the Sharing & Permissions settings are grayed out, click the Lock button (the bronze-colored lock icon) and 
enter your user account password (if your account has permissions to change sharing options) or an adminis- 
trator's password. ■ 
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Using Get Info to change files' application owners 

When you open an Info window for a file, you can change which application opens when you 
double-click that specific file or that type of file. In the Open With section of the Info window 
is a pop-up menu from which you choose the new owner application. This change affects only 
the current file, unless you click the Change All button as well, in which case all files of this 
type are opened with the new application specified in the pop-up menu. (To permanently 
change which application opens a file, you also can press and hold Option when opening the 
File menu in the Finder, choose Always Open With, and then choose the application you want 
to open it in from now on.} 

Note that Mac OS X tries to limit the options in the pop-up menu to those that are compatible 
with the file type, but it may include incompatible options as well. If you select an incompati- 
ble option, you get an error message when you open the file by double-clicking it, letting you 
know the file is not compatible with the application. 

And note that changing the file’s application owner changes its icon and its kind in Finder 
window sorts and search results. 



Note 

You can open a file using an application other than its application owner at any time by right-clicking or 
Control+clicking the file and choosing Open With from the contextual menu and then choosing the application 
you want to open it in. You would change the application owner only when you want to permanently change 
the application owner. ■ 



Adjusting Finder Preferences 

Most of the Finder preferences reside in the Finder Preferences dialog box, which you access 
by choosing Finder O Preferences or by pressing §§+, (comma). This dialog box has four 
panes, as Figure 3.6 shows. 



FIGURE 3.6 



The Finder Preferences dialog box and its four panes: General, Labels, Sidebar, and Advanced 
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The General pane provides several controls: 

• Show These Items on the Desktop: Select and deselect the options in this area to 
control what always displays on the desktop when available: Hard Disks; External 
Disks (which includes USB thumb drives, floppy disks, and memory cards}; CDs, 
DVDs, and iPods; and Connected Servers. (Note that iPhones, iPod Touches, and 
iPads won’t appear as disk icons. Only non-Touch iPods set to disk mode are avail- 
able as disks.} 

• New Finder Windows Open: Use this pop-up menu to choose which folder should 
open when you open a new Finder Window. (Choose FileOOpen New Finder Window 
or press §§+N when in the Finder to open a new Finder window.} By default, this 
option is set to the All My Files smart folder. 

• Always Open Folders in a New Window: Select this option have folders open in a 
new window rather than in place of the current window (the default behavior, when 
this option is deselected}. 

• Spring-Loaded Folders and Windows: When you drag files or folders to put them 
in other ones, you often aren’t sure where the destination folder actually is. If the 
Spring-Loaded Folders and Windows option is selected, when you drag a file or a 
folder over another folder or disk and then hover, the folder or disk opens automati- 
cally so you can drop the file or folder into it — or hover over a subfolder to open it. 
(Move the hovering file or folder out of the window to close it.} You can thus explore 
multiple folders and disks before deciding where to drop the selected folder or file. 
Adjust the hovering time by using the Delay slider. 

The Labels pane is very simple: It shows the seven colors you can apply to folders and 
enables you to change the labels for each. (You can apply a color to a folder by selecting the 
folder and then choosing File and the desired color square at the bottom of the File menu.} 

You use the Sidebar pane to configure which standard disks and folders appear in the Sidebar 
of all Finder windows (such as when you open a disk or folder}. Select the ones you want to 
appear, and deselect those you don’t want to appear. 

Note that when a Finder window is open, you can drag any disk or folder into it so that disk 
or folder is permanently available in the Sidebar; you’re not restricted to the options in the 
Sidebar pane of the Preferences dialog box. To delete them, just drag them out of a Finder 
window one at a time, or right-click or Control+click them one at a time and choose Remove 
from Sidebar in the contextual menu. 

The Advanced pane controls the behavior for file extensions and the Trash: 

• Show All Filename Extensions: A file extension is the typically three- or four- 
character code that follows a period at the end of the filename to identify what kind 
of file it is. For example, a .tiff file is a TIFF image file, while a . doc or . docx file 
is a Microsoft Word document file. Mac OS X uses icons to tell you what type a file is, 
so by default it hides the file extensions as unneeded. But if you prefer to see them, 
select the Show All File Extensions option. 
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• Show Warning Before Changing an Extension: If you edit a filename in a way that 
changes its file extension, Mac OS X asks if you are sure. Deselect this option to tell 
Mac OS X not to ask. (Typically, you should not change the file extension, because 
that could confuse Mac OS X and applications as to what the file is, perhaps making 
applications "believe" that they can no longer open the file. But you may need to do 
so if a file has no file extension, for example.} 

• Show Warning Before Emptying the Trash: When you delete files and folders from 
the Trash (by choosing Finder O Empty Trash, pressing Shift+§§+Delete, or right- 
clicking or Control+clicking the Trash icon in the Dock and choosing Empty Trash 
from the contextual menu}, Mac OS X displays an alert asking if you are sure because 
after they are deleted, the files cannot be recovered. To turn off this alert, deselect 
the Show Warning Before Emptying the Trash option. 

• Empty Trash Securely: Although it’s not easy to recover deleted Trash items, there 
is software that can do so in some circumstances. If you deal with sensitive data, you 
may not want anyone to recover your deleted files. To empty the Trash items in a 
way they can’t be recovered, select the Empty Trash Securely option. 

• When Performing a Search: This pop-up menu lets you control what is searched by 
default in the Finder, using Mac OS X’s Spotlight capability. You have three options: 
Search This Macintosh (the default option}. Search the Enclosing Folder, and Use the 
Previous Search Scope (which uses whatever search criteria you last set in a Finder 
search window, as explained in Chapter 5}. 



Adjusting Finder View Options 

Another place to configure the Finder windows’ display is in the Finder’s View menu. 

Choose ViewOShow View Options or press §§-i-J to control how Finder windows display their 
contents. If no disk, folder, or file is selected, you get a limited set of options that apply to the 
desktop compared to the options that display when a disk, folder, or file is selected. (If a file 
is selected, the view options apply to its folder.} 

Note that these settings apply only to the desktop (if no disk or file is selected} or just to the 
selected disk or folder. 

The settings for disks and folders also vary based on what the Finder window’s current view 
mode is: icon, list, column, or Cover Flow. Figure 3.7 shows the settings available. 

Desktop view settings 

For the desktop, you can set the icon size using the Icon Size slider, and you can set the space 
between icons using the Grid Spacing slider. You can choose the text label’s size for the items 
that display within the desktop, folder, or disk using the Text Size pop-up menu, and you can 
determine where that label appears by selecting either the Bottom or Right radio button. 
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FIGURE 3.7 



At far left are the View Options settings for the desktop. The other dialog boxes show the settings for disks 
and folders when viewed in (from left to right) icon, list, column, and Cover Flow view. 




Select the Show Item Info option to have details about the disk or folder — such as its size and 
number of items — display under the item’s name. Deselect the Show Icon Preview option so 
the Mac no longer creates a thumbnail of the image or document as its icon; instead, the Mac 
uses the icon for the application that created it. 

Finally, you can control how items are arranged in the window by using the Sort By pop-up 
menu. Your options are None (leave the items where they were placed}. Snap to Grid (shift 
them to the settings specified in the Grid Spacing slider; this setting affects only items you 
move or add, leaving items in their original location otherwise}. Name, Date Modified, Date 
Created, Date Last Opened, Date Added, Size, Kind, and Label. These last eight options sort 
the items automatically. 

New Feature 

The Date Last Opened and Date Added options in the View Options dialog box's Sort By menu are new to Mac 
OS X Lion. ■ 

Folder and disk view settings 

When you open a folder or disk and open the view options, the options vary based on what 
view you have set for the folder or disk window — icon, list, column, and Cover Flow — using 
the View icon buttons at the top of the window or by choosing an option in the Finder’s View 
menu (refer to Figure 3.7}. 



Note 

If you click Use as Defaults, the settings you apply to the current Finder window become the default back- 
ground for all Finder windows, except those previously customized. ■ 
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New Feature 

New to Mac OS X Lion's View Options settings is the Sort By menu. Arrange By groups items in Finder win- 
dows, where as Sort By sorts them; for example, you might group items by Kind and sort them within each 
Kind group by date opened. Also new is the Browse In option for the View Options settings. It uses the current 
folder's settings to all the folders within the current folder as you browse through them, saving you lots of 
effort if you want consistent view options within a folder hierarchy. ■ 

In icon view, you get many of the same options as for the desktop: Icon Size, Grid Spacing, 
Text Size, Label Position, Show Item Info, Show Icon Preview, and Sort By. But you also get 
the Arrange By menu, the Always Open in Icon View option, and the Browse in Icon View 
option, as well as the capability to set a background color or image for the window. (If you 
select Color, tap the color swatch to open a color wheel from which you can select a color. If 
you select Picture, drag an image into the box labeled Drag Image Here.} 

In list view, you get Always Open in List View option, Browse in List View option, Arrange By 
menu, Sort By menu, and Show Icon Preview option. But the rest of the options differ from the 
icon view’s options. For example, in list view, you get a choice of two icon sizes, as well as the 
capability to select which columns you want to display in the list: Date Modified, Date Created, 
Date Last Opened, Date Added, Size, Kind, Version, Comments, and Label. Select those columns 
you want to display, and deselect those you don’t. The Use Relative Dates option, if selected, 
replaces today’s date with Today and yesterday’s date with Yesterday in the date-oriented 
columns. The Calculate Ail Sizes option, if selected, shows the size for folders, not just for files. 
(Note that this option can slow down the display of window information.} 

Column view has just a few options, several of which are familiar: Always Open in Column 
View, Browse in Column View, Text Size, Show Icon Preview, Sort By, and Arrange By. The 
two unique options are Show Icons (if deselected, only the text label appears for each item} 
and Show Preview Column (if deselected, no preview of the selected file appears in the right- 
most column}. 

In Cover Flow view, the options are identical to those in list view, except that the Always 
Open in Cover Flow View option replaces the Always Open in List View option, and Browse in 
Cover Flow View replaces the Browse in List View option. 



Tip 

If you want all Finder windows to open in one of the view modes with the view options you've set for the cur- 
rent Finder, be sure to select the Always Open in mode View option. This option makes that view mode and its 
view options the default view mode (until you change it again). But note that any Finder windows to which you 
applied custom view settings do not use these new defaults; you must change them by choosing View O View 
Options for each such window. ■ 
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Summary 

The Finder is an application in its own right, so it has specific menu options in its menu bar, 
including options to create several types of folders, to open files and servers, get item infor- 
mation, make aliases, control the display of Finder windows’ elements, and eject discs. 
Because the Finder is an application, it can occasionally freeze or crash, so Mac OS X provides 
the relaunch capability to get the Finder back up and running. 

Finder windows are the portal to your Mac’s contents, displaying files, folders, and disks and 
providing information about their contents. The Sidebar in a Finder window also provides 
quick access to disks, servers, commonly used folders, and smart windows. You can add and 
remove the items that display in the Sidebar to make it more attuned to the resources you 
want to access quickly. Likewise, you can customize the Finder window’s toolbar to make the 
icon buttons that provide quick access to a variety of functions the ones that are always 
shown. 

You can view Finder windows’ contents in four ways: icon, list, column, and Cover Flow. You 
can easily switch among them, as well as control how they sort their contents and what 
details they display using the Finder Preferences dialog box. View Options settings, and View 
menu options. Some aspects, such as column width, column order, and columns displayed, 
can be customized as you work in a Finder window. 

You can customize the Finder for the following actions: how it empties the Trash, how it dis- 
plays and handles changes to file extensions, what applications it opens specific file types 
with, and permissions for access to your folders and disks by other users. 
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CHAPTER 



Working with 
Windows, Folders, 
and Files 






E ver since the graphical user interface became prevalent in desktop 
computing, first with Mac OS and then with Microsoft Windows, 
the window metaphor has been used to describe the rectangular 
panels of information that appear onscreen. A window is a container for 
information — a mini-desktop, essentially. There are many different kinds 
of windows used by Mac OS X, and each serves a particular function. 

But the metaphor doesn’t stop at windows. Windows are places to pres- 
ent the actual data you are working on. That data is fundamentally 
stored in a file, which is represented in Mac OS X as a document icon. 
Carrying on the paper metaphor, groups of files are kept in what appears 
as folders on screen. (You may hear them referred to as directories, 
which is the non-graphical metaphor used in the pre-Mac era. Unix users 
tend to use the term, and because Unix is under the hood of Mac OS X, 
the term surfaces periodically.} 

The one metaphor not taken from the world of paper is the disk (Other- 
wise, we’d be calling it a filing cabinet.} A disk is a storage device, typically in 
a rectangular box, so you’ll see various types of disks represented as various 
types of boxes. 

Knowing the onscreen representations of windows, files, folders, and 
disks is all well and good, but the whole point of having a Mac is to work 
with them. That’s what this chapter explains how to do via the Finder, 
whose user interface was described in Chapter 2 and whose specific 
controls were described in Chapter 3. Note that Chapter 6 covers the 
mechanics of using, formatting, and managing disks; this chapter focuses 
on their use as Finder items. 



IN THIS CHAPTER 



Understanding types of 
windows 

Touring disk, folder, and file 
icons 

Manipulating items via 
common controls: select, 
move, copy, alias, rename, 
compress, and lock 

Getting information about 
items 

Using smart folders and folder 
actions 

Understanding Mac OS X's 
special folders 
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Working with Windows 

Mac OS X has several kinds of windows. Some windows contain folders and files that the 
Finder presents to you; these are called Finder windows (see Chapter 3}. Some windows con- 
tain complete applications, such as iTunes; these are called application windows. Others dis- 
play documents within applications, such as Microsoft Word; these are called document 
windows. And some windows display images and movies or play audio files; these are called 
playback windows. 

Cross-Reference 

Additional elements used within applications often are erroneously called windows, such as dialog boxes and 
panels. Chapter 9 explains these window-like elements. ■ 

Most windows in Mac OS X are rectangular and follow guidelines set by Apple that ensure a 
unified look and feel. There are also common buttons and elements that you can use to resize, 
maximize, and minimize windows, enabling you to make the most of your desktop real estate. 

Understanding windows controls 

Windows have few controls, but the ones that do exist are used very frequently. 

Title bar 

The title bar appears at the top of the window and typically displays the name of the applica- 
tion or document that the window contains. Clicking and dragging the title bar is the common 
way to move windows around the screen. 

New Feature 

The pill-shaped icon button at the right side of the title bar in previous versions of Mac OS X no longer exists in 
Lion. It hid the toolbar on windows that had them. But you can still hide the toolbar portion of the title bar in 
Finder windows and in some application and document windows by right-clicking or Control-Hclicking the title 
bar and choosing Hide Toolbar from the contextual menu. Repeat the action to show the toolbar. Windows 
often have other controls in that contextual menu, such as Customize Toolbar. ■ 

A cluster of spherical icon buttons appears on the left side of the title bar of almost every 
window in Mac OS X. They are useful to know: 

• Close: When you hover the pointer over this button, an X appears in its center. If you 
click it, the window disappears (and if there is any data yet to be saved, a dialog box 
appears, asking if you would like to do so}. In some applications, pressing and hold- 
ing down the Option key while clicking the Close icon button forces all windows 
attached to that window to close. Note that you also can press §§+W to close the 
active window, and in many programs, pressing Option+§§+W closes all windows in 
the active application. 
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• Minimize: When you hover the pointer over this button, a minus symbol (-} appears 
inside the button. Clicking it shrinks the window down into the Dock, as described in 
Chapter 2, or in some cases into a floating title bar that appears at the bottom of the 
application window. In many programs, you also can press §§+M to minimize the 
window. If you’ve enabled the Double-click a Window’s Title Bar to Minimize option 
in the General system preference (see Chapter 28], you can double-click a title bar to 
minimize its window. Some applications use the shortcut Option+§§-i-M to minimize 
all their open windows simultaneously. 

• Zoom: When you hover the pointer over this button, a small plus sign (+} appears 
inside the button. Clicking the Zoom icon button adjusts the size of the window 
according to its contents. A zoomed window takes up as much space as required by 
the window’s contents, up to the size of the entire desktop (leaving space for the 
Dock if it is visible). Clicking the Zoom icon button a second time causes it to return 
to its previous size. (Some windows have their size determined by the application 
and cannot be resized; in this case, the Zoom icon button is dimmed and no plus sign 
appears when you hover the pointer over it. A few applications use the Zoom icon 
button differently: Clicking the Zoom icon button in iTunes, for example, causes the 
application to switch between a full window and a small window that displays only 
shuttle controls and the currently playing track.) 



Tip 

The color of the Close, Minimize, and Zoom buttons in an active window depends on the setting of the 
Appearance pop-up menu in the General system preference (see Chapter 28). If the Appearance pop-up menu 
is set to Graphite, the buttons are all a medium gray. If the Appearance pop-up menu is set to Blue, the Close 
button is red, the Minimize button is yellow, and the Zoom button is green. ■ 

Tip 

A window doesn't have to be active for you to be able to click its Close, Minimize, or Zoom buttons. Although 
these buttons appear light gray in inactive windows, as soon as you hover the pointer over them, they return to 
their active color, meaning you can then click them. Your active window remains active if you click Close or 
Minimize on another window; if you click Zoom on an inactive window, it becomes the active window. ■ 



Note 

Users migrating from Microsoft Windows will find that these buttons offer much the same functionality as the 
Close, Minimize, and Maximize buttons found in the top right of a window in Windows. But it is incorrect to 
think of the Zoom icon button as a Maximize button, and therefore the polar opposite of the Minimize icon 
button (as it is in Microsoft Windows). Although Zoom often makes the window full size (like Maximize), it 
also can make the window smaller because it resizes it to the optimum size for the current contents (unlike 
Maximize). ■ 

Scroll bar 

Scroll bars sit on the right and bottom of a window, as Figure 4.1 shows. They also can appear 
at the bottom or sides of panes, such as on the right side of a Finder window’s Sidebar, if 
those panes’ contents scroll. 
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By default, Mac OS X Lion determines when scroll bars appear, as follows: 

• If you have a Magic Mouse, Magic T rackpad, oraMacBook whose touchpad supports 
three- and four-finger gestures, they appear only if the contents do not fit in the win- 
dow and Mac OS X Lion detects you are trying to move through the window’s con- 
tents, such as when you hover the pointer over the right or bottom edges of the 
window. That detection doesn’t always work, but if you begin scrolling through the 
window through some other means — such as by using the arrow keys, the touch- 
pad’s scrolling gesture, or the mouse’s scroll wheel — the scroll bars appear, and you 
can drag them to quickly scroll the window as you would in previous versions of Mac 
OS X. (if you miss your scroll bars, you can force them to stay on by selecting the 
Always radio button in the Show Scroll Bars section of the General system preference 
instead of the default Automatically Based on input Device option.} 

• If your Mac doesn’t use such a gesture-sawy input device, then by default Mac OS X 
Lion always displays the scroll bars if the window’s or pane’s contents exceed the 
available room. 



Note 

Some applications, such as Microsoft Office, show the traditional scroll bar, not the new Mac OS X Lion ver- 
sion. They also always show the scroll bar, despite how the General system preference is set. That's because 
they don't use Mac OS X's standard set of user-interface controls, which is what the General system prefer- 
ence's settings apply to. ■ 

Scroll bars in Mac OS X have two components: 

• Scroll track: The scroll track is the blank area through which you move the slide. 
Clicking an area of the scroll track that does not contain the slider makes the slider 
move in that direction. 

• Slider: The slider has two functions: One is that you drag it to scroll through the win- 
dow. The other is to indicate how much of the contents you’re currently seeing; the 
proportion of the slider to the scroll track shows the proportion of visible content to 
total content in the window. A document, for example, that is twice the size of the 
window has a slider half the size of the scroll track. Note that the horizontal and ver- 
tical sliders may show different proportions, based on how much vertical content 
there is relative to the window’s depth and how much horizontal content there is rel- 
ative to its width. 

New Feature 

Mac OS X Lion changes how you scroll within a window when you use a gesture-savvy input device. By 
default, scroll bars no longer automatically appear in windows, displaying instead only when Lion detects 
you're navigating the window. Also, the color of the scroll track and slider now depends on the color of the 
window: If the surrounding background is light, the track is light gray and the slider is dark gray. If the sur- 
rounding background is dark, the track is dark gray and the slider is light gray. ■ 
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New Feature 

No matter what types of input devices you use, Mac OS X Lion also gets rid of the scroll arrow icons on the 
scroll tracks that you could click in previous Mac OS X versions to scroll through a window. There's no system 
preference option to bring these arrow icons back. ■ 



FIGURE 4.1 



When your Mac is using gesture-savvy input devices, the scroll bars in Mac OS X Lion appear as overlays 
when Mac OS X detects you are trying to move within a window. 
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New Feature 

Mac OS X Lion lets you resize windows by dragging on any corner or side; you're no longer limited to dragging 
the bottom-right corner as in previous versions. (This also means the three-line icon that previous versions of 
Mac OS X had on the bottom-right corner to indicate the drag handle is gone in Lion.) If a window is resizable 
by dragging a corner or side, the pointer changes from the standard arrowhead icon to a double-arrow icon as 
you hover on the corner or side. ■ 



Status bar 

Along the bottom of most windows is the status bar, which provides information relevant to 
the window’s contents. For example, an iTunes window might show how many songs you 
have or videos you have, while Safari displays page-load status and shows the URL for any 
link you are hovering over. 

Understanding active and inactive windows 

Although Mac OS X can have multiple windows operating at once, only one is considered 
active at any one time. This is the window you are currently working in. 

Mac OS X indicates the active window in several ways simultaneously: 

• The active window’s title bar is front most, obscuring the parts of any windows it 
overlaps. 
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• The active window casts a larger shadow over the other windows it overlaps than 
the inactive windows do over the windows they overlap. 

• The active window’s window control buttons — Close, Minimize, and Zoom — are dark 
gray, whereas the controls of inactive windows are all light gray. 

• The active window’s title bar (including its toolbar, if it has one} is darker gray than 
the inactive windows’ title bars. 

You can switch to other windows easily using any of several methods: 

• Click in any part of an inactive window to make it the active window. It moves in 
front of the other windows, and its buttons are no longer grayed out. 

• Use the current application’s Window menu to select one of its document windows; 
all open windows display in this menu. 

• In the Finder and most applications, press §§+' to move from one window to the next. 

• In the Finder and some applications, choose Window O Cycle Through Windows. 

• Use the App Expose or Mission Control navigation features explained in Chapter 2. 

• Click the application’s icon in the Dock. Its windows come to the fore, with the last 
active window for that application becoming the currently active window. 

• Press §§+Tab to open the application switcher (see Chapter 9} and cycle through the 
active applications; hold §§ and press Tab repeatedly to move through the applica- 
tions. When you release §§, the selected application’s most recently active window 
comes to the fore. 

Note that if an application has a document window with a dialog box open, you typically cannot 
access other document windows in that application until you have closed the dialog box (usually 
by clicking OK in the dialog box to accept any new settings or Cancel to ignore those changes}. 



Note 

In recent years, a new style of document window has become popular: the tabbed window. Pioneered by 
browsers such as Firefox, a tabbed window doesn't overlap other windows. Instead, it disappears when inac- 
tive, leaving just a tab with its name under the application window's title bar. You click the tabs to move 
among the document windows. The tabbed windows have a Close button (though often it's not visible until you 
hover over the tab) but not Minimize or Zoom buttons. ■ 



Recognizing Folder^ File^ and Disk Icons 

As I noted in this chapter’s introduction, Mac OS X uses icons to indicate what an item is, such 
as a folder, file, or disk. But there’s not simply one icon for each type of item; Mac OS X uses a 
variety of icons to help you know more specifically what type of item a specific item is. 

Figure 4.2 shows a sampling of icons to show the details that Mac OS X provides on disks, 
folders, and files. Here’s what the icons show: 
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• Disks (top-left group}: From left to right are the icons for an internal disk, an exter- 
nal disk, a removable disk (including USB thumb drives and SD cards}, a DVD, and a 
network-attached volume (a volume can be a computer, disk, or folder connected via 
the network}. 

• Folders (top-center group}: From left to right are the icons for a regular folder, a 
Mac OS X special folder (in this case, the Applications folder, as indicated by the icon 
stamped on the folder}, a folder alias (note the arrow icon at the lower left}, a folder 
you do not have permission to open (note the red icon at the lower right}, and the 
Home folder for the current user account. 

• Applications (top-right group}: Applications display as unique icons; shown here 
are the icons for Pages and iCal. 

• Files (bottom group}: Also called documents, files’ icons all have a curled upper-right 
corner. Files typically include an icon representing their applications and also show 
the file extension associated to their file type, as shown in the Zip file icon at the far 
left. But for many file types, Mac OS X displays a preview of the file’s contents instead. 
In this row, you see pairs of icons for Microsoft Word, Microsoft Excel, text files, and 
(PEG files showing first the regular icons and then the preview for the specific file. (If 
you don’t want Mac OS X to display the icon previews, you can turn them off for spec- 
ified folders using the View Options settings described in Chapter 3.} At the far right 
of this row are four versions of icons for Portable Document Format (PDF} files: the 
regular icon, an alias icon, a preview icon, and a locked file (notice the lock icon at the 
lower left} with a preview. 



FIGURE 4.2 



Examples of disk icons (top-left group), folder icons (top-center group), application icons (top-right group), 
and file icons (bottom group) 
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As shown for folders and the PDF files in Figure 4.2, Mac OS X superimposes status icons on 
disk, folder, and file icons to indicate if the icon is an alias to an item (an arrow icon appears 
at the lower left}, if the item is locked from being edited (a lock icon appears at the lower 
left}, or if the item is not accessible to you because you do not have access permissions (a red 
circle icon appears at the lower right}. Note that I explain how to create aliases later in this 
chapter and how to set access permissions. Also note that an alias icon always shows the reg- 
ular icon for the file being aliased, even if you have icon previews enabled (the actual file still 
displays the icon preview}. 
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How file extensions work 

How does Mac OS X know what a file's file type is? It uses the file extension, the (usually) three- or 
four-letter code at the end of a filename, such as . zip for Zip files or . indd for Adobe InDesign files. 
Most applications add that file extension automatically when they save file, but some require you to 
enable the inclusion of the file extension in their Save As dialog box. 

When you install an application in Mac OS X, the application tells Mac OS X what file extensions relate 
to its files, creating the map Mac OS X uses to associate that application's icon to its file types. You can 
change those associations using the Info window as described in Chapter 3. If a file has no file exten- 
sion, or if its file extension is unknown to Mac OS X, a blank file icon appears. 

Chances are your Mac doesn't show the file extensions in its filenames. That's because by default it 
hides them from you. If you want to always see them, choose FinderC Preferences or press §6-i-, 
(comma) and go to the Advanced pane. Then select the Show All Filename Extensions option. (Chapter 
3 covers Finder preferences in more detail.) 

Note that you can edit a file's file extension, if Mac OS X displays these extensions, by editing the file- 
name in the usual way, as described later in this chapter. Just change the extension, but note that doing 
so may cause Mac OS X to be unable to open it via double-clicking or cause compatible applications 
to see the file as one they cannot open. The valid reasons to change a file extension are to add a missing 
file extension, to fix an extension that got mangled in transit to you, and to standardize file extensions 
for file types that have several legitimate variations of extensions (such as . tif and . tiff for TIFF 
files, - jpg and . jpeg for JPEG files, and .htitiand . html for HTML files). 



Interacting with Items 

Whether you are worlcing with disks, folders, or files, the Finder provides a consistent set of 
operations you can use with them. (Later in this chapter, I detail some additional operations 
available for each type of item.) 

Selecting single items 

To select an item in a Finder window or the desktop, you simply click the icon with the 
mouse or tap it via the touchpad. In Mac OS X, an item that you have selected is highlighted. 
On the desktop and in icon view, the item’s icon is surrounded with an opaque box that often 
appears as gray against a white background. The text label that accompanies the icon is high- 
lighted. (The default color is blue, although you can change this in the General system prefer- 
ence, as Chapter 28 explains. You also can hide the icon label via the Finder’s View Options 
dialog box, as Chapter 3 explains.) In other views, the selected item’s name appears in white 
with a background color (again, as set in the General system preference). 

To deselect an item, §§+click it. Or simply click an empty area in a Finder window or on the 
desktop. 
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move to is selected in turn. (If no item is selected, the Finder starts from the top left of the 
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window.} Alternatively, you can start typing the name of an item in a folder, and the appro- 
priate item is selected as you type. You do not need to type in the entire name of the desired 
item; the selection jumps from item to item alphabetically and according to the letters you 
type. This method is particularly useful if you have a folder with lots of items in it and know a 
specific item you are looking for. 

You also can move through items via the keyboard alphabetically by pressing the Tab key (and 
reverse-alphabetically by pressing Shift+Tab}. This method is particularly helpful if your win- 
dow’s contents are not arranged in alphabetical order. Note that pressing Tab does not work 
when you are in column view. (Chapter 3 explains the Finder windows’ view modes.} 

Table 4.1 provides a handy reference for different ways to select items via keyboard 
commands. 



TABLE 4.1 



Selecting Items with Keyboard Commands 


Key 


Result 




T or T 


Selects the item above or below the currently highlighted item. 




<— or — > 


On the desktop or in icon view, selects the item to the left or right of the current item. In 
view, using the left and right arrow keys expands and contracts folders. In column view, 
keys move up or down the folder hierarchy based on the selected folder. In Cover Flow ’ 
these keys act as the T and i keys, respectively. 


list 

these 

view. 


Tab 


Selects the next alphabetical item in the list. (This key has no effect in column view.) 




Shift-rTab 


Selects the previous alphabetical item in the list. (This key has no effect in column view. 


) 



Selecting multiple items 

You often want to work with multiple items at once, such as to move or copy them. Mac OS X pro- 
vides several methods to do so. Note that the Finder window’s current view mode affects some of 
the methods you can use, as noted in the descriptions here. These methods are available: 

• Command-i-click: Press and hold the §§ key, and click each of the multiple items you 
want to select. (§§+click a selected item to deselect it, such as if you mistakenly add 
an item to your selection group.} 

• Click-Hdrag: You can select multiple items by holding down the mouse or touchpad 
button (or depressing a buttonless touchpad such as a Magic Trackpad or a newer 
MacBook’s touchpad} and dragging the pointer across several items. This method 
works differently depending on where you are: 

• On the desktop, or in a Finder window displaying in icon view, you click an area 
that does not contain an item and drag the pointer diagonally while holding down 
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the mouse button, touchpad button, or touchpad. This creates an opaque rectan- 
gle (known as a marquee) around any items within the selection area when you 
release the mouse or touchpad. 

• When you are in column view, list view, or Cover Flow view, you click a location 
near an icon or its accompanying text label and then drag the pointer over the 
items you want to select in the group. Note: If you click the icon or the text label 
itself, you won’t be able to drag-select other items in the window. 

• Shift-Hclicking: Another method of highlighting a range of files is to click the first 
item in the group and then hold down the Shift key when clicking the last item in a 
range. This highlights all the items between the two points. This method is useful for 
highlighting lots of items in a list without having to individually select them all or 
having to click+drag across a large area to select all the desired items. Note that 
Shift+clicking works only when you are in list, column, or Cover Flow view. When 
you are in icon view or working on the desktop, Shift+clicking selects individual 
items in the same way as §§+clicking does. 



Caution 

Selecting multiple items in list view can be confusing because you can highlight individual items and the fold- 
ers that they are contained within. If you have selected two items and the containing folder above them in the 
list, then copying the items copies the entire folder and all the items inside. ■ 

Moving and copying items 

After you’ve selected a few items, you likely want to move them around (or move them to the 
Trash to delete them}. After you’ve selected the items you want to move, click and hold and 
then drag them to their new location, releasing the mouse button, touchpad button, or touch- 
pad when finished. The new location can be any open Finder window, any folder icon, any 
disk icon, or any volume icon. (These folder, disk, and volume icons can be on your desktop, 
in the Sidebar, or in a Finder window.} 



Tip 

If you are working in list or icon view, hover a selected item over a folder for a few seconds and that folder 
opens to expose its contents. (Apple calls this capability spring-loaded folders.) This lets you drill down through 
folders while items are selected so you can move those items several levels deep in the folder hierarchy. Drag 
the item outside the folder window if you've drilled down too far or to the wrong location, so you can start 
over again. ■ 

In icon view or on the desktop, you can drag an item by clicking either its icon or the text 
label below the icon. In list view, you can click and drag any part of the file information on the 
horizontal line. In column view, you can click and drag any part of the filename. In Cover 
Flow view, you can either drag the item or any part of the horizontal bar or drag the large 
preview of the item in the Cover Flow area. 

When you drag an item over a folder icon or name, Mac OS X highlights the folder so you 
know that if you release the mouse or touchpad button, the item is placed in that folder. 
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Likewise, when you drag an item over an empty area in a Finder window, the window’s 
inside border is highlighted with a blue line so you know this folder is the destination if you 
release the mouse or touchpad button. 

New Feature 

Mac OS X Lion adds a visual clue as you move or copy multiple items: A badge (a red ellipse displaying the 
number of items selected) now appears below the pointer as you drag them. ■ 

When you drag items within locations on the same disk or volume, you move the items from 
one location to the other. But when you drag items to a location on another disk or volume, 
Mac OS X automatically copies the items to the new location, leaving the original items in 
their original location. 

If you want to copy items within the same disk or volume, press and hold the Option key 
while dragging them — and be sure Option is still held when you release the mouse or touch- 
pad button; otherwise, the items aren’t copied. And if you want to move an item across vol- 
umes, rather than copy them, press and hold §§ while dragging and releasing the item; doing 
so removes the item from the original location. 

When copying items, Mac OS X displays an indicator (a green circle with a + symbol} at the 
bottom of the item’s icon. (If multiple items are selected, the indicator appears on the bot- 
tommost icon, next to the badge showing how many items are selected.} You see this indica- 
tor appear when you press and hold Option or when your pointer moves over an icon or 
Finder window on another disk or volume. 



Note 

If you copy a disk or volume into another disk or volume, the original disk or volume is copied as a folder onto 
the new location. ■ 

Another way to copy items is to select them, choose EditOCopy or press §§+C, go to the new 
destination Finder window, and then choose EditOPaste or press 9§+V. To copy an item in 
its current Finder window, you can use Copy and Paste, or use the simpler File C> Duplicate or 
§§+D method. To move items instead of copying them, you can also hold Option and then 
choose Edit C> Move Items Here, or press Option+§§-i-V. 



Tip 

when copying large items, the Copy dialog box appears, showing a progress bar so you know the copy opera- 
tion is in progress but not yet complete. (The Copy dialog box closes itself automatically after the copying is 
complete.) You can abort the copy operation by clicking the X icon button at the right side of the progress bar, 
as well as hide the Copy dialog box by clicking its Minimize icon in the title bar. ■ 

What happens if you move or copy an item into a location that contains an item with the 
same name? It depends: 
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• If you’re copying an item via the Copy and Paste commands or via the Duplicate com- 
mand, the copied item gets the word Copy added to its name, so both versions are in 
the destination location. (If you copy the same file again, the next copy has Copy 1 
added to its name, and the numeral is incremented for each additional copy.} 

• If you move or copy an item in the same disk or volume, Mac OS X appends a numeral 
to the end of its name: 1 for the first copy, 2 for the second, and so on. Thus, the mul- 
tiple versions are in the destination location. 

• If you move or copy an item across disks or volumes, the Copy dialog box appears 
with three buttons: Keep Both Files, Stop, and Replace. If you click Keep Both Files, Mac 
OS X appends a numeral to the end of its name: 1 for the first copy, 2 for the second, 
and so on. If you click Stop, the item is not moved or copied. If you click Replace, the 
item at the destination location is replaced with the one you are moving or copying. 
Note that if multiple items would be replaced, you are asked what to do for each item, 
but you can select the Apply to All option to have the same action applied to all remain- 
ing replacements. And further note that regardless of whether you’ve selected Apply to 
All, if you click Stop when copying multiple items, no further items are copied. 

New Feature 

The Keep Both Files button in the Copy dialog box when moving or copying items across disks or volumes is 

new to Mac OS X Lion. ■ 

Caution 

It's not possible to recover a replaced item. The item is not sent to the Trash where you can recover it, as is the 

case with deleted items. ■ 

Deleting items 

To delete items, just move them to the Trash using any of the options described previously 
for moving items. The items remain in the Trash (so you can retrieve them later} until you 
empty the Trash, which you do by choosing Finder O Empty Trash or pressing Option+§§-i- 
Delete. Chapter 3 explains the options for emptying the Trash. 

Using Undo to move an item back 

Sometimes, when moving a folder or a file, you decide that it would be better off where it was. In this 
case, you can restore the item to its original location by choosing EditOUndo in the Finder or pressing 
%+Z. But note that if the moved items replaced items at the new location, the Undo command does not 
recover the item that was replaced; it is gone for good. (The Undo command just moves the other item 
back to its original location.) 

Note that the Undo command works only on the last action in the Finder — so you have to undo an 
action pretty much immediately — and you cannot perform multiple Undo commands in the Finder as 
you can in some applications. 
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Note 

If you delete an item on a disk that belongs to a different user account or from a network volume, you get an 
alert dialog box letting you know the file will be deleted immediately rather than placed in the Trash. Once 
you confirm the deletion, the file cannot be recovered from the Trash. ■ 

Creating aliases for items 

An alias is a shortcut to a file, folder, disk, or volume — or even another alias. Aliases exist to 
enable quick access to items that may be buried deep within Mac OS X’s folder hierarchy. By 
using aliases, you can jump to an item without having to drill down through the folders or 
disks containing it. An alias uses the same icon as the original item but has a small black 
curved arrow in its bottom-left corner. And as mentioned previously, aliases of files don’t 
show the icon preview of the file’s contents. 

Creating an alias is easy: Select the item and choose File O Make Alias or press §§-i-L in the 
Finder. You also can choose Make Alias from an item’s contextual menu. And you can create 
an alias by holding both Option and §§ when dragging and releasing an item. 

Although double-clicking an alias opens it in the appropriate application, sometimes you 
want to go to the original item, such as to move, copy, or rename it. To do so, select an alias 
and choose File O Show Original or press §§-i-R. Or choose Show Original from the contextual 
menu. This opens a Finder window that contains the original item. 

Mac OS X tracks aliases as they and their original files are moved around, so they’re kept up 
to date automatically. However, if the original item has been deleted or moved to a disk that 
has been ejected, the Finder shows an alert dialog box informing you that the original item 
can’t be found when you try to open the alias. This dialog box offers you three options. You 
can click OK to accept the warning and continue working without using the alias, you can 
click the Delete Alias button to move the alias to the Trash, and you can click the Fix Alias 
button to locate the missing item (or select one you want the alias to point to from now on 
instead) via the Select New Original dialog box that appears. 

You also can reassign an alias to a different item using the Info window. Select the alias, 
choose File O Get Info or press §§+I, and click the Select New Original button in the Info win- 
dow’s General section. In the settings sheet that appears, navigate to the new file you want 
the alias to point to, select it, and click Open. 

Renaming items 

You can rename items in the Finder, whether to make the names more meaningful to you or 
to correct them. For example, you may want to add version 2 to the end of a filename to 
identify that it is an updated version of something, or you may simply want to rename a file 
so it is more readily identifiable; for example, changing Picture 2 to Henry ' s Birthday 
Cake. 
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However, some filenames are best left unchanged: Application files and system folders 
should be left alone. Some important files and folders cannot be changed; for example, most 
folders sitting in the root level of boot disk resist any attempts to change them. 

You can rename files, folders, disks, and volumes with complete impunity, but note that 
renaming disks and volumes may interfere with aliases to their contents, causing error mes- 
sages saying the original item cannot be found. 



Tip 

In Mac OS X, you can rename only one file at a time. If you find that you regularly have to rename lots of files 
(for example, those created hy a digital camera), use the Automator utility that comes with Mac OS X to create a 
rename workflow so you can hatch-rename files easily. Chapter 1 3 covers the Automator. If you're not afraid to 
use Unix, you can use command lines in the Terminal to hatch-rename items as well, as Appendix D explains. ■ 

Users migrating from Microsoft Windows undoubtedly will look for a contextual menu option 
called Rename. However, Mac OS X has no equivalent contextual menu option. To rename an 
item, you must highlight its current name using one of the following methods: 

• Click the name twice. This method requires a pause between clicks; do not double- 
click the item, as that opens it. You first click an item’s name, pause for a fraction of a 
second, and then click the name again. 

• Select the item and press the Return key. But be careful: A slip of the finger on the 
keyboard and whatever else you type replaces the current name. 

• Select the item’s icon, and then click the item name. 

If the filename has an extension, such as . txt, only the file part of the filename is highlighted, 
not the extension. That’s so you don’t change the file type accidentally. (See the sidebar "How 
file extensions work” earlier in this chapter for more details on file extensions.} 

After you’ve highlighted the fdename, either type new text (which replaces the existing text} 
or edit the existing filename. To edit the existing text, click in the text where you want to 
begin editing, or navigate to that location using the ^ and <— keys. When the text cursor is at 
the desired location, delete unwanted characters with the Delete and Forward Delete keys 
and type in new text — just as you would in a word processor. 



Tip 

You can even paste text, as well as copy and cut text, using the standard shortcuts: §6+V, §€+C, and 8i+X, 
respectively. Or you can use the standard menu options: Edit O Paste, Edit O Copy, and Edit O Cut. You also can 
delete selected text using the Delete and Forward Delete keys; such deleted text is not saved on the Clipboard, 
so it cannot be pasted elsewhere. ■ 
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Understanding file-naming conventions 

Mac OS X is very versatile when it comes to naming files. A filename can be as many as 255 characters 
long and contain most characters and symbols imaginable. One common character you cannot use in 
Mac OS X filename is the colon (:), because Mac OS X uses that symbol behind the scenes to indicate 
folder hierarchies for files. For example, the Documents folder is located in Macintosh 
HD : Users : username : Documents. (In an actual path, username is replaced by the name of your 
user account.) Using colons in your filenames would interfere with this path structure, so Mac OS X 
prohibits it. 

If you ever plan to share, or access, your files on other types of computers, you should stick to a few 
conventions to accommodate their own file-naming limitations: 

• Avoid special characters. Avoid using bullet points (•) and currency symbols, such as the 
euro (€). Also avoid any odd characters such as the infinity symbol (“>). Other operating sys- 
tems may not be able to render these symbols correctly, so the file may not open. 

• Don't use colons. Do not use colons (:) in filenames. Even if the other computers' operating 
systems support colons in their filenames, Mac OS X does not. 

• Don't use slashes. Although Mac OS X forbids you from using colons in filenames, it permits 
you to use the forward slash (/) and backslash (\) characters. However, Windows uses the 
slash character to indicate the file structure, in the same way that the colon character is used 
by Mac OS X, so Mac files whose names include slashes do not work on a Windows PC. 
Other operating systems use the backslash for the same purpose. 

• Avoid using periods. Although Mac OS X (and Windows) lets you use periods (.) in filenames, 
don't. The period is what's used to separate the filename from its file extension, and the use 
of periods elsewhere in the filename can confuse some e-mail and file-transfer applications, 
causing them to chop off the filename after the first period they encounter. Why risk it? 

• Do use common characters. Except for :, /, and \, it's fine to use the characters on a key- 
board that you access by pressing the keys or by holding and pressing Shift with the keys. All 
alphabetical characters, whether uppercase or lowercase, are acceptable, as are numerical (0 
through 9) characters and any symbols in the numbers row. Also acceptable are blank spaces, 
hyphens (-), underscores (_) and commas (,). 



When you’re finished replacing or editing the text, either press Return or simply click else- 
where in the Finder to complete the renaming. 

If you decide that you do not want to rename the item after you have selected the text, press 
Esc to restore the original name. If you have changed the name and want to return to the 
original name, use the Undo command (choose EditOUndo or press §§+Z}. See Table 4.2 for a 
list of keyboard commands you can use when renaming files. 
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Keyboard Navigation When Editing Items' Names 


Key 




Action 


T 




Moves the insertion point to the beginning of the name when it is first selected 
and up one line thereafter 


T 




Moves the insertion point to the end of the name when it is first selected and 
down one line thereafter 






Moves the insertion point to the beginning of the name when it is first selected 
and to the left one character thereafter 






Moves the insertion point to the end of the name when it is first selected and to 
the right one character thereafter 


Option-K-, Option-r^ 


Moves the insertion point one word to the right or left 


Shift-K— , Shift-r— > 




Selects more (or less) of the name to the right or left 



Compressing items 

Mac OS X has a neat ability to compress selected items into a Zip file, a standard format for 
compressed files. After selecting the items you want to compress, choose File O Compress 
Items or choose Compress Items from the contextual menu. If you selected multiple items, 
the compressed archive is named Archive . zip; otherwise, it retains the filename of the 
original file but has the file extension . zip instead. 

If the compressed items include folders and disks, their folder hierarchies are preserved, so 
all files in their subfolders are retained. And the original files are untouched when you com- 
press them. 

To extract the contents of a Zip file, just double-click the file. The files are decompressed at 
the current location, and if the Zip file contained folders, those folders and their original 
folder hierarchy are reconstituted. 

Locking items 

Sometimes, you don’t want items to be accessible or editable. Mac OS X provides several 
mechanisms to accomplish this goal, most of which are available via the Info window 
explained in the next section of this chapter and in Chapter 3. 

• Stationery Pad option: Available only for files, the Info window has the Stationery 
Pad option that, if selected, makes the file into a template, so if you open it and save 
it, a copy is saved instead, leaving the original file untouched. Some applications have 
a similar option in their Save As dialog box. Note that there is no visual indicator 
denoting that an item is a Stationery Pad item. 
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• Locked option: Available for disks and folders only, the Info window also has the 
Locked option; if this option is selected, items cannot be added, renamed, or deleted 
unless you either enter an administrator password or deselect Locked in the Info 
window. (A lock icon appears on the folder or disk icon if Locked is selected.) Note 
that the Locked option is not that strong: You can open locked items in the folder or 
disk, edit them, and save them. And you can add, rename, or delete items in the fold- 
er’s or disk’s subfolders. 

• Read-only status: Using the Info window’s Sharing & Permissions controls, as 
explained in Chapter 3, you can make items read-only. That means you can’t copy 
items to a read-only folder, disk, or volume, nor can you save content in it. Note that 
there is no visual indicator denoting that an item is read-only. 

• Unavailable status: Using the access permissions set up in user accounts via the 
Users & Groups system preference (see Chapter 27), you can block other users of 
your Mac from accessing specific folders and their contents. The inaccessible fold- 
ers’s icons are marked with a red circle icon on their lower right. 



Getting Item Information 

Mac OS X stores lots of information about items that aren’t available from their icons. Some of 
that information, such as date modified and file size, is visible in several Finder view modes, 
as Chapter 3 describes. 

Using the Info window 

But the Info window provides a handy one-stop shop for all the information — technically 
called metadata — that Mac OS X has on items. To open the Info window, select an item and 
choose File O Get Info or press §§+I in the Finder. (You can also press and hold Option and 
choose File O Show Inspector or press Option+§§-i-I to open the identical Inspector window.) 

Figure 4.3 shows three Info windows: one for a folder, one for an image file, and one for a 
disk. The window is divided into sections, each with different classes of information: the icon 
and summary. Spotlight Comments (not available for folders). General, More Info (specific to 
that item type). Name and Extension (not available for folders), and Preview. (The Open With 
option for files, the Shared Folder option for folders, and the Sharing & Permissions section 
for all items are all covered in Chapter 3.) 

Icon and summary 

At the top of the Info window is an icon for the item, as well as its filename, its size, and the 
date it was last modified. You can copy and paste icons from one Info window to another, as 
well as copy icons from almost any graphic into an Info window, to give favorite files and 
folders custom icons. 
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FIGURE 4.3 



The Info window for, from left to right, the Desktop folder, an image file, and an external hard disk 



_O_O_O^^^J_Deskt0pJn^ 



o 



E>esktop 

Modified: Yeslerday 9:49 PM 



6.28 CB 



▼ General: 

Kind: Folder 

Size: 6.29 CB on disk (6.280.196.977 
bytes) for 3 items 
Where: /Users/gmgruman 
Created: September 4, 2009 4:14 PM 
Modified: Yesterday 9:49 PM 

Label; x • • _ . _ ^ _ 



O Shared folder 
O Locked 



▼ More Info; 

Last opened; Today 9;31 AM 
► Preview: 

▼ Sharing & Permissions: 



You can read and write 



Name 


Privilege 


^ gmgruman (Me) 

JU 

2ll everyone 


i Read & Write 
t Read & Write 
t Read & Write 



i+E- 133 m 



O O O Eiifel at dusk RCB.TIF Info 

j ^ Eiifel at dusk RCB.TIF 8SS KB 
! n?i Modified; Dec 14, 1996 7:16 PM 



Spotlight Comments; 



▼ General: 

Kind: TIFF Image 

Size: 856 KB on disk (854.678 bytes) 
Where: /Volumes/Challce/Users/ 

gmgruman/.Trash/challce2/ 

Documents/ProJects/lmages/ 

France 

Created; December 14. 1996 7:16 PM 
Modified; December 14. 1996 7:16 PM 
Label: x 

Q Stationery pad 
O Locked 

▼ More Info: 



▼ Name & Extension 

I Eiifel at dusk RCB.TIF | 

O Hide extension 

▼ Open with; 

Preview : I 

Use this application to open all 
documents like this one. 

Change All 

▼ Preview: 




OOP ^ Lion Roars Info 



Lion Roars 

I Modified: Yesterday 12:33 4 



Spotlight Comments: 



▼ General: 

Kind; Volume 

Created: September 4. 2009 7:39 PM 
Modified: Yesterday 12:33 AM 
Version: 10.7 

Format: Mac OS Extended (foumaled) 
Capacity: 227.35 CB 
Available: 79.3 CB 

Used: 148.04 CB on disk 

(148,042.080.256 bytes) 
Label: x 



O Shared folder 

▼ More Info; 

Last opened: Today 8:59 AM 

▼ Name & Extension. 

Lion Roars 

Hide extension 

▼ Preview: 




▼ Sharing & Permissions: 
You can only read 



' Name 


Privilege | 


J. system 
U wheel 


t Read & Write 
* Read only 



Spotlight comments 

Spotlight is Mac OS X’s technology for searching throughout files, folders, and application data 
in Mac OS X. You can populate this field in the Info window with any information that you want, 
and Spotlight associates this information to the file. For example, you can add the names of peo- 
ple to images of them using this field; then when you search for them by name using Spotlight, 
it returns these images in its results. Spotlight is covered in depth in Chapter 5. 

General 

The General section contains the bulk of the information about an item. The information pre- 
sented changes based on the nature of the item. But files, folders, and disks all have the fol- 
lowing information: kind, creation date, last-modified date, and label. Files and folders also 
have location (Where) information, while disks also have total capacity, available capacity, 
and used capacity information. 
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More Info 

The More Info section of the Info window presents detailed information about the item. This 
information varies based on the nature of the item selected. Image files, for example, can 
have information relating to the dimensions of the image, its color space, profile name, alpha 
channel, and when it was last opened. Microsoft Word documents may have information on 
when they were created and modified. HTML documents may have the <title> tag informa- 
tion displayed. Music files may have artist, genre, and track information displayed. Folders, 
disks, and volumes show when they were last opened. 

Name & Extension 

The name of the current file appears in the Name & Extensions section, and you can select the 
name and change it. (An exception is the set of special folders such as System and Desktop; 
these names can be changed, so they have no Name & Extension section in their Info win- 
dow.} For files, you also can hide or show the file extension by selecting or deselecting the 
Hide Extension option. 

Preview 

The Preview area of the Info window shows a small graphic displaying the contents of the 
item, if available. For folders and disks, the preview is simply a larger version of the icon at 
the top of the Info window. For graphics, you usually see the actual graphic. For movies and 
audio files, you see the movie poster or album cover if available and a generic icon if not. If 
you move the mouse pointer over the preview image, a play button appears. Click it to play 
the file; the button then turns into a stop button you can click to stop playing the file. 

Using Quick Look to view file contents 

As mentioned earlier, an icon can display a preview snapshot of the actual document’s con- 
tents, such as a photo or movie clip. The technology that enables these previews is called 
Quick Look. Mac OS X makes Quick Look accessible in several ways: through live icon pre- 
views in Finder windows, via the Quick Look window, and in column view mode. Figure 4.4 
shows all three Quick Look preview methods. 

After you start working with Quick Look, you’ll wonder how you ever lived without it. 

Live preview icons 

As noted earlier in this chapter, Mac OS X by default shows a preview of a file’s contents in 
icon and Cover Flow views, at least for those files whose formats it can work with. If that pre- 
view is of a multi-page document, video, or audio file, playback controls appear when you 
hover the pointer over the icon. For videos and audio, click the Play icon button (the icon 
with a right-facing triangle} to play the contents; the button turns to a Pause button (the icon 
with two parallel vertical lines} after the contents begin to play. For multi-page documents, 
two arrow icon buttons appear — one to move forward (^} and one to move backward (<— }, 
as shown in the left side of Figure 4.4. 
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FIGURE 4.4 



The three Quick Look preview methods (from left to right): live preview icons, the Quick Look window, 
and the column view mode's preview 
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New Feature 

The live icon previews have been enhanced in Mac OS X Lion to let you navigate through multi-page docu- 
ments, not just videos and audio files. ■ 



The Quick Look window 

In any view mode, if you select a file and press the spacebar, the Quick Look window opens 
and shows you the file contents. (You also can Control+click or right-click an item and choose 
Quick Look from the contextual menu, or choose File C> Quick Look or press §§+Y in the 
Finder.) Press Shift+spacebar if you want to open the Quick Look window in slow motion. 
You also can go directly to the full-screen Quick Look window by pressing Option+spacebar 
when an item is selected. 

As with the live preview icons, you can play and navigate file contents. 

If you select another item, you get its Quick Look preview; to stop seeing previews, click the 
Close button in the Quick Look window or press Esc. 

The Quick Look window has a title bar with Close and Zoom buttons on the left side and a 
full-screen button on the far-right side. If you open the full screen, you see two or three large 
buttons on the bottom, at least for a few seconds: Add to iPhoto, Close, and Exit Full Screen. 
(Add to iPhoto appears only if an image file is being previewed.) These buttons fade away 
until you move the pointer. You can switch back to the regular Quick Look window by press- 
ing Esc. 
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The title bar also has an Open button that lets you open the file in the default application for 
the file type. 

New Feature 

Mac OS X Lion has enhanced the Quick Look window. The Zoom button and Open button are both new in the 
regular Quick Look window, which also now has an appearance more like regular windows than in previous 
versions of Mac OS X. And the full-screen view adds the Add to iPhoto button when image files are being pre- 
viewed, so you can have compatible files added to your albums and sync to your iPbone, iPad, or iPod Touch 
more easily. ■ 



Column view mode preview 

As mentioned in Chapter 3, the column view mode displays a preview of the file in its right- 
most column, as well as some metadata about the item. The preview in the column view 
mode has the same playback controls as the live preview icons do in the icon and Cover Flow 
view modes. 

The slideshow viewer 

Mac OS X has a cool slideshow viewer available that uses the Quick Look technology to play a 
series of selected documents on screen as a slideshow. It’s particularly handy for showing mul- 
tiple images. After selecting the documents whose previews you want to play in the Finder, 
press and hold Option and choose File O Slideshow Items or simply press Option+§§-i-Y. 

You get a full-screen preview of the first item plus the playback controls at bottom, as shown 
in Figure 4.5. Those controls are, from left to right. Previous, Play/Pause, Next, View All 
Slides, Exit Full Screen, and Close. If you click Exit Full Screen, the playback window shrinks 
into a Quick Look window, which just offers the Close, Previous, Next, View All Slides, and 
Show in Full Screen controls (at top). You can also move through the "slides" in this Quick 
Look window using the <— and ^ keys. 



Working with Folders^ Unique Operations 

In addition to the common controls described in the preceding sections, special operations 
are available just for folders. 

Using smart folders 

Mac OS X uses the "smart" concept in several areas: iTunes playlists. Mail folders, and Finder 
windows. The concept is simple: Create a set of search rules, and save them so they are 
applied live all the time. For the Finder, that means you can create smart folders that stay 
updated with the appropriate contents at all times. 
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FIGURE 4.5 



The Finder's slideshow viewer lets you play the preview images of selected documents. 




For example, you can create a rule that says the smart folder should display all files that are 
of the kind documents, have the word "Lion" in their contents, and were modified in the last 
30 days. As new files that meet these criteria are discovered, they’re automatically shown in 
that smart folder — and any files that no longer satisfy all these criteria disappear from it. 

Creating smart folders is easy: Open a Finder window (a new or existing one}, and enter a 
search term in the Spotlight search box. Refine where the search occurs using the buttons 
that appear in the search bar at the top of the contents pane: One set lists This Mac and one 
or more folders based on where you were when you began the search. The other set has two 
options. Contents and Filename, that tell Spotlight where to search for the text. You can add 
more search criteria by clicking the + icon button and choosing the desired criteria. The con- 
tents of the Finder window reflect the results live as you modify the criteria. Figure 4.6 shows 
an example. 

If you’ve ever used Spotlight, you’ll recognize that this is the same process you use to conduct 
searches from the Finder. (Chapter 5 explains Spotlight in detail.} 

When you’re satisfied with your criteria, click the Save button at the upper right of the search 
bar, give the smart folder a name, and click Save. Before you save, you can click the Add to 
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Sidebar option to have this smart folder appear in the Sidebar’s Favorites section. But you 
can always drag the folder from wherever you saved them to the Sidebar later to add it there; 
the default location is the Saved Searches folder in the current user account’s Library folder. 
Note that a smart folder has a gear icon when listed in the Sidebar. 

So a smart folder is simply a saved Spotlight search whose current, live results are displayed 
in a Finder window. 

To edit a smart folder’s criteria later, select the smart folder in a Finder window or in the 
Sidebar, choose Show Search Criteria from the contextual menu to display the search bar 
with the current criteria, modify them as desired, and click Save to save the changes. (You 
can’t save the changes as a separate copy this way, but you can copy the original smart folder 
and then edit that copy.} 



FIGURE 4.6 



A smart folder is a Finder window whose search criteria have been saved. 
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Using folder actions 

Mac OS X comes with a collection of AppleScripts known as folder actions that enable folders 
to not just store items but also to act on any items placed in them. (AppleScript is the script- 
ing language used by Mac OS X; Chapter 13 explains how to create such scripts.} Some folder 
actions change the way information is displayed inside the folders, while others perform 
basic editing actions (such as rotating all images by 90 degrees}. The actions can do whatever 
the accompanying AppleScript demands. 

Attaching actions to folders 

You can create your own AppleScripts to attach to folders, as well as use the several scripts 
that Apple provides with Mac OS X. If you create scripts, they must reside in the Folder Action 
Scripts folder, whose path is Library/Scripts/Folder Action Scripts. 
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To attach an action to a folder, do the following: 

1 . Right-click or Control-tclick a disk or a folder to open the contextual menu, 
and choose Services O Folder Actions Setup. You can also select a folder, then 
choose FinderO Services O Folder Actions Setup. Either way, this opens the Folder 
Actions Setup dialog box, shown in Figure 4.7. 

2. Choose a script to attach to the folder from the list that appears, and click the 
Attach button. Alternatively, press the Cancel button and use the + icon button 
explained in Step 4 to select scripts. The selected script appears in the Script pane 
on the left side of the dialog box. 

3. Select the Enable Folder Actions option in the upper-left side of the Folder 
Actions Setup dialog box. 

4. If desired, click the + icon button in the bottom right of the Folder Actions 
Setup dialog box to attach further scripts. Select the desired script, and click 
Attach. Repeat this step for each additional script you want to add. 

5. If desired, click the + icon button in the bottom left of the Folder Actions Setup 
dialog box to select additional folders to which to attach the scripts. After 
you’ve selected a folder, click Open. Repeat this step for each additional folder you 
want to have use the attached scripts. Note that the name of the folder selected 
when you first opened the Folder Actions Setup dialog box should already be listed 
and checked in the Folders with Actions pane on the left side of the dialog box. 

6. Click the Close icon button to complete the folder action assignment. The 

selected actions are now active for the folder. 



FIGURE 4.7 



The Folder Actions Setup dialog box enables you to attach action scripts to folders. Left: Select a script 
from the settings sheet. Right: This is the dialog box with a script and folder selected. 




OOP Folder Actions Setup 



1^ Enable Folder Actions 
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Using actions 

When an action script is attached to a folder, the standard method of using a folder action is 
to drag an item (or items} to the folder. As the item is placed into the folder, the action’s 
AppleScripts are run and perform their action on the items selected. (If a script doesn’t apply 
to the items, nothing happens.} An action creates a subfolder for the results inside the folder 
with a name determined by the script; for example, if you use the Image - Rotate Right script, 
the new subfolder is named Rotated Images. 

Editing actions 

To edit an action, open the Folder Actions Setup dialog box, and select the folder whose 
actions you want to edit. Deselect the On check box to the left of a script name to stop it from 
running. Select a script, and click the - icon button under the Script list to completely remove 
the script from the folder action. Click the + icon button under the Script list to add a script to 
the folder action. 

Click the Edit Script button under the Script list to launch the AppleScript Editor and open 
the script so you can edit it. This is also a great way to simply look at the code that underlies 
the script to understand what it does. 

Click the + icon button under the Folders with Actions list to add additional folders to which 
you can apply scripts. Select a folder, and click the - icon button to remove folder actions 
from that folder. Click the Show Folder button to open the selected folder in a new Finder 
window. 

Touring Mac OS X's special folders 

As mentioned previously, Mac OS X has many folders for handling special kinds of items. 
Some are contained within your Home folder, and some are contained in the root of your 
main volume and are used by Mac OS X. 

The system folders 

On your desktop is an icon in the top right for your startup disk, usually named Macintosh 
HD. (You can rename it as you would any folder or disk: Select it, click its name, and change 
the text that becomes selected.} Double-clicking the disk’s icon opens the first level (called 
the root level) of folders on the startup disk. By default, it contains just four folders: 

• Applications: As the name suggests, this folder contains programs used for a variety 
of purposes. 

• Library: The Library folder contains a set of system-wide settings, as well as some 
additional files that are used to help the Mac operate. The settings inside this Library 
folder apply to all users of the Mac, although each user also has his or her own 
Library folder within his or her Home folder. 

• System: This folder contains the actual files that represent the heart of Mac OS X. 
Most of the items stored here are used to make your Mac work, so interfering with 
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this folder is usually a bad idea. To prevent unintentional changes, this folder isn’t 
easily editable, and you are asked to provide an administrator password before mov- 
ing, deleting, or editing any files in it. 

• Users: Each user account set up in Mac OS X has its own Home folder inside the 
Users folder. Each Home folder acts as a central storage area for all the files and Mac 
OS X settings for each user, including the Desktop, Documents, Downloads, Library, 
Movies, Music, Pictures, Public, and Sites folder, as Table 4.3 details. A Home folder 
may also contain the Applications folder for applications available only to that user. 

Working with the Home folder 

Mac OS X is designed to be a multi-user operating system that different people can use, with 
their own personal files, preferences, and even applications. Mac OS X segregates each user 
account’s files in what is called the Home folder, one of which exists for each user in the Users 
folder. Each user’s Home folder is protected from the prying eyes of other users, unless the 
user gives others permission to access their files, as Chapters 27 explains. When you custom- 
ize any aspect of Mac OS X, those settings are saved in your Home folder’s Library folder — 
and they don’t apply to other user accounts. 

When you create or save documents, the documents are stored by default within your Home 
folder’s Documents folder; of course, you can choose a different location in the Save As dialog 
box of the applications you are saving from. 

Because a Mac can have multiple Home folders, one for each user account, the Home folder is 
not actually named Home. Instead, each Home folder uses the short name set up for its corre- 
sponding user account when first installing Mac OS X (see Appendix A} or when creating a 
user account (see Chapter 27}. 



Note 

The Home folder for the active user account has a house icon (reflecting that it is the current Home folder), 
while those of inactive users use standard folder icons. ■ 

You can access the active Home folder in several ways: 

• Click the Home folder in the Finder’s Sidebar, in the Favorites section. (The Home 
folder’s name is your short name, not "Home.”} 

• Choose Go O Home in the Finder, or press Shift+§§+H in the Finder. 

• Open the startup disk, open the Users folder, and then open the Home folder. (Again, 
the Home folder’s name is your short name, not "Home."} 



Note 

Only the currently logged-in user can access his or her Home folder. This security measure ensures that user's 
system settings and personal documents remain private. But people with administrator passwords can access 
anyone's Home folder, as Chapter 27 explains. ■ 
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Folders Contained in the Home Folder 


Name 


Contents 


Applications 


Contains any applications that are unique to that user. 


Desktop 


Contains all the files and folders shown on the desktop. Note that volume icons are not 
displayed here. 


Documents 


Stores miscellaneous documents created by the user. 


Downloads 


Temporarily stores files downloaded from the web by Safari and other applications. 


Library 


Contains applications preferences and other system settings that are unique to the user. 


Movies 


Is the default location for any files created by Apple's movie-making software. It is also a 
good place to store any movie files. 


Music 


Is the default location for the iTunes library, and is a good place to keep any audio files. 
Note that it also contains videos, ringtones, and apps for your iPhone, iPad, or iPod Touch. 


Pictures 


Is the default location for the iPhoto picture library, and is a good place to store any 
pictures. 


Public 


Is used to share files with other users across the network. The Public folder is outlined in 
more depth in Chapter 24. 


Sites 


Is the default location for websites that you want to make available over the network or 
Internet from your Mac. Chapter 25 explains such personal web hosting. 



Working with Files^ Unique Operations 

In addition to the common controls such as selecting, copying, and renaming, files have a few 
special controls available only to them: 

• Files can be made into Stationery Pad items, so that when opened, only a copy of the 
original can be saved, preserving the original version. The "Locking items" section 
earlier in this chapter explains this capability. 

• File contents can be previewed using the Quick Look facility in Mac OS X, as 
described in the section "Using Quick Look to view file contents" earlier in this 
chapter. 



Summary 

Windows are the onscreen containers for the folders and files stored on your Mac and on 
devices connected to it. The desktop is a special type of window that also displays the 
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attached disks and network volumes. All these items — files, disks, and volumes — are repre- 
sented as icons in the Finder windows and desktop, with the detail varying based on the spe- 
cifics of the file, folder, disk, or volume. 

Windows have standard elements you use to manage the windows themselves and get infor- 
mation on the files, folders, and disk contents they display: the title bar, scroll bar, resize han- 
dle, and status bar. When you have several windows open, the Finder differentiates the active 
window — the one in which any actions you take are applied — through several visual clues. 

To work on items in the Finder, you first have to select them, and you can do so singly or in 
groups using a variety of techniques. After you’ve selected items, you can move, copy, delete, 
create an alias for, rename, compress, and lock items. 

The Finder also lets you get the details on files, folders, and disks through the Info window 
and see the contents of many files via the Quick Look feature. 

Folders have several unique controls, including the ability to update their contents based on 
criteria you define via the Spotlight search feature, run specified scripts when files are added 
to them [caWed folder actions), and collect aliases of items you want to record to optical 
media such as DVDs. Several special folders in Mac OS X contain users’ applications, media, 
documents, downloads, settings, and Mac OS X itself. 
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Searching with 
Spotlight 



CHAPTER 

2; 



M ost people have far too many files on their Macs to remember 
where to find all the information they need at any given 
moment. That’s why Mac OS X has the Spotlight search tool: to 
help you find the files you need when you need them. You can think of it 
as Googling your Mac. 



Searching with Spotlight can be either extremely simple or very sophis- 
ticated. Spotlight can search for files and folders by name, in much the 
same way that traditional search tools have operated on computers for 
countless years. It also can search for combinations of attributes, such as 
a file’s size, creator, modification date, and label color. 



Where Spotlight starts to get particularly clever is when it’s searching 
through files themselves. Spotlight can look through the contents of 
Word documents, PDF (Portable Document Format} files, and even the 
metadata attached to music and image files. Spotlight also searches 
through the information in Mac OS X’s built-in applications, such as your 
e-mail messages, contacts, and calendar events. You’ll quickly find your- 
self turning to Spotlight not just to find information you’ve lost, but also 
to quickly access e-mails, contacts, and documents without diving 
through the Finder. You can even open applications by just typing the 
first part of an application name and pressing Return. 



IN THIS CHAPTER 



Understanding how Spotlight 
works 

Conducting simple, fast 
Spotlight searches 

Conducting criteria-based 
Spotlight searches 

Working with Spotlight's 
search results 

Using Spotlight within 
applications 



More recent additions to the Spotlight search scope include definitions 
from Mac OS X’s built-in dictionary and recent web locations visited in 
Safari. You also can perform basic math equations by typing them into 
Spotlight. And, if you’re logically inclined, you can search with Boolean 
logic, so you can search with terms such as AND, NOT, and OR. All these 
capabilities can be used to create smarter searches. 
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The only possible down side of relying on Spotlight is that it can lead to laziness: You may 
find yourself no longer as careful at managing files with the Finder as you used to be, know- 
ing that Spotlight will help you find whatever you are looking for no matter how disorganized 
your hard disk structure has become. Let’s hope you don’t let that happen! After all, organiz- 
ing your files has an advantage Spotlight can’t always duplicate: Finding related files, which 
may not have the exact terms you’re searching for. 



How Spotlight Works Behind the Scenes 

Spotlight can search for a file by its name, or it can search for information inside the file, such 
as text embedded in PDF documents or inside text documents; it can even search through 
what is called metadata attached to images, so you can search for the exposure setting of a 
picture imported from a digital camera. 

Spotlight gets access to information through several means: 

• It reads the Mac OS X file system’s entries and monitors the file system as you work 
with files to see the names and locations of all files stored on your Mac and accessible 
via attached devices. 

• It reads the contents of files as you would, by opening them behind the scenes. 

• It reads metadata stored with the files, as well as any metadata you or Spotlight- 
savvy applications add as Spotlight comments. Apple’s applications are very 
Spotlight-savvy, which is why contacts, e-mail, calendars, browser histories, and 
other such information are easy to access via Spotlight. Adobe’s Creative Suite appli- 
cations also add lots of metadata to their files; likewise Microsoft Office applications 
also add some metadata to their files. And you can add your own information to files 
by modifying the Spotlight Comments field in the Info window, as the sidebar "Just 
what is metadata?” explains. 

Spotlight builds an index of these files behind the scenes as you’re working, so it doesn’t have 
to actually search through your entire Mac when you perform a search. Instead, it searches 
its index and then anything new that it hadn’t yet indexed. Actually, Spotlight builds three 
indexes: Every time a file is created, copied, moved, saved, or deleted, it updates the Spotlight 
Store with new information about the file. Spotlight keeps information on all the metadata 
associated with a file in a file known as the Metadata Store. And it keeps an index to the con- 
tents of your files in its Content Store. 



Note 

Be aware that Spotlight maintains a single Spotlight Store per file system. This store is a folder called 
. Spotlight-VlOO that is hidden in the root folder of each disk, such as your startup disk. If you attach 
another storage device, say an external USB disk, Mac OS X creates a Spotlight Store in its root folder to store 
information related to that disk. Spotlight data always stays with the devices it indexes; this is crucial when 
working with networked volumes, because Spotlight has no access to their indexes unless they are visible to 
your Mac. ■ 
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Just what is metadata? 

All files contain data of some type, such as the text inside Word, PDF, InDesign, and other text-contain- 
ing documents. Image files include the series of bits that make up their pictures. 

But all files also contain metadata. The word metadata literally means data about data. One type of 
metadata that all files have is their filename. That's not part of the actual file, but is part of the file's 
attributes stored by the Finder. File size is another such universal type of metadata, as are the file's loca- 
tion in the Mac's folder hierarchy and its file type. 

Some files have metadata specific to their type. For example, an image file's metadata may include 
information from the camera that took the image, such as the bit depth, color mode (RGB or CMYK), 
dimensions in pixels, and even the location data of where the photo was taken (such as if you used an 
iPhone). 

The Info window offers lots of information about a file's metadata, though files may contain even more 
metadata than the Info window displays. (To open an Info window for an item, select it and press 3§+l 
or choose FileOCet Info, or Control-i-click or right-click the item and choose Get Info from the contex- 
tual menu. 

There's one area of the Info window where you can add your own metadata for Spotlight to search: the 
Spotlight Comments box. Any comments you type in it are attached to the file, and Spotlight searches 
them automatically. 



Note 

Because Spotlight must index your disk's contents to find them, when you first attach a disk to your Mac, 
Spotlight is at a disadvantage. Give it some time — several hours for a large hard disk — to index the disk the first 
time you attach it. A good idea when you first set up your Mac is to connect all your common disks and net- 
work volumes to the Mac and let Spotlight index them all overnight or during the day while you're working. ■ 

Spotlight natively supports the following file types, meaning it can read their metadata and 
contents: 

• plain text 

• RTF (Rich Text Format} documents 

• PDF documents 

• Mail messages 

• Address Book contacts 

• Microsoft Word, Excel, and PowerPoint documents 

• Apple Pages, Numbers, and Keynote documents 

• Adobe Photoshop images 

• applications 

• folders 

• web pages (HTML and associated formats} 
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• video and audio files: AAC (Apple audio files}, MOV (QuickTime movie}, MP3, 
and MP4 

• image files: EXIF (used by digital cameras}, GIF, JPEG, PNG, and TIFF 

This list doesn’t mean that other file types are left out of the loop: Apple has made Spotlight 
extensible so that non-Apple applications can take advantage of the technology. Microsoft, for 
example, has created a Spotlight extension for its Entourage and Outlook e-mail programs so 
its users can search their mail messages in Spotlight. Likewise, Wolfram Research has a 
Spotlight plug-in for its Mathematica software. 



Using Spotlight 

Now that you’re aware of what Spotlight is and have a rough understanding of how it works, 
it’s time to put it into action. Searching in Spotlight couldn’t be easier (at least not when you 
do a simple text search}. In its most basic form, a Spotlight search is a single word, such as 
the name of an application, a contact, or a file you know the name of but not its immediate 
location. 

You can perform a Spotlight search in one of three ways: 

• By clicking the Spotlight icon menu in the menu har: This opens the Spotlight 
search window at the upper right of your screen, in which you can type a search 
term, as Figure 5.1 shows. 

• From the Search field in a Finder window, as Figure 5.2 shows: This option gives 
you more flexibility and control for your search, as I explain shortly. 

• By pressing Shift-H§§-Hspacebar to get the Spotlight search menu or Option-H§§-H 
spacebar to get a Finder window to search from: These shortcuts aren’t on by 
default; you turn them on in the Spotlight system preference (see Chapter 28}, where 
you also can assign other keyboard shortcuts instead of these defaults. 

Spotlight searches from the menu bar 

Running Spotlight from the menu bar is the easiest and typically the most common method of 
searching — especially if you are looking to perform a straightforward, no-nonsense search. 
Typically, more complex searches take place from a Finder window, as described in the next 
section. 

As soon as you start typing letters into the search field, results appear in a drop-down sheet, 
shown in Figure 5.1. The results are divided into categories of information. Top Hit is at the 
top; this is the file Mac OS X thinks you are most likely looking for. The remaining informa- 
tion is divided into the following categories (categories that don’t apply to the results don’t 
appear}: 
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FIGURE 5.1 



Enter search terms into the menu bar's Spotlight search box to find items on your Mac based on keywords. 
The results appear below, sorted by category. 
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• Top Hit: The item that Spotlight thinks you are most likely looking for 

• Definition: Articles from Mac OS X’s built-in dictionary and thesaurus 

• Applications: Programs you can run 

• System Preferences: Items from the System Preferences application 

• Folders & Disks: Folders on the Mac and attached disks 

• Messages: E-mail messages contained in Mail 

• Contacts: People and companies stored in Address Book 

• Events & To-Dos: Any events or tasks stored in iCal 

• Images: Graphic files stored on your Mac and its attached devices, as well as within 
iPhoto 

• PDF Documents: PDF files stored on the Mac and attached volumes 

• Webpages: Any recent web pages you have visited from this Mac 

• Music: Audio tracks on the Mac and attached disks, plus those found in iTunes 

• Movies: Video tracks on the Mac and attached disks, plus those found in iTunes 

• Fonts: Any fonts installed on your Mac 
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• Text documents: Files in text, Word, Pages, and similar formats on the Mac and 
attached disks 

• Spreadsheets: Files in Excel, Numbers, and similar formats on the Mac and attached 
disks 

• Presentations: Files in PowerPoint, Keynote, and similar formats on the Mac and 
attached disks 

Other categories may appear in the results sheet; these are created by applications that have 
Spotlight extensions. 



Tip 

Notice that Spotlight starts searching as soon as you begin typing, and if you make a mistake, or decide to 
search for something else, simply press the Delete key to delete any or all of the search text. You also can clear 
the text inside the Spotlight search field by pressing the Clear icon button (the X-in-a-gray-circle icon). ■ 



New Feature 

If you want to get more details on a Spotlight menu bar result, hover the pointer over it for a few seconds. 
Using the Quick Look facility in Mac OS X (see Chapter 4), Spotlight displays a preview of the item in a pop- 
over to the left of the results sheet. (In some cases, it can't provide such previews, such as for applications and 
web searches.) ■ 

Selecting an item couldn’t be easier. Simply click the item you want. Alternatively, you can 
use the arrow keys to move up and down the items and press Return to select the one you 
want. By default, the Top Hit is highlighted, and pressing Return takes you straight to it. 

When you select an item. Spotlight opens a folder with it, if it’s a file or folder, or opens the 
item in the application needed to view it. 



Tip 

Spotlight is a fantastic alternative to the Dock or Applications folder for launching applications. If you know 
the name of the application you want to launch. Spotlight invariably places it as the Top Hit. By accessing 
Spotlight via the Shift-i-i§+spacebar shortcut, any application is just a few keystrokes away. ■ 

The Spotlight results sheet has one option above the results: Show All in Finder. Click this 
option to open the search results, and the search query, in a Finder window so you can refine 
the search further. There’s also one option below the results: Spotlight Preferences, which 
opens the Spotlight system preference. 

New Feature 

In Mac OS X Lion, the Show All in Finder option in the Spotlight results sheet is the new name for what had 
been called Show All in previous versions of Mac OS X. ■ 
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Spotlight searches from a Finder window 

Each Finder window also contains its own Spotlight search field on the right side of the tool- 
bar. As soon as you begin to enter text into this field, the Finder window’s contents of the dis- 
played folder are replaced with those relating to the Spotlight search. The window also 
changes to a Finder search window, displayed in whatever view mode the folder is set to, 
with extra search options appearing below the toolbar in the search bar, as Figure 5.2 shows. 

When you use Spotlight in a Finder window. Spotlight searches files and folders, as well as 
recent web pages — just like the menu bar’s Spotlight search does. But it doesn’t search the 
Dictionary like the menu bar’s Spotlight search does. As with the menu bar’s Spotlight search, 
the Finder search windows’ results are aliases to the files and folders, which remain in their 
existing locations. You have the same capabilities for these files and folders as for any files 
and folders (see Chapter 4). 

New Feature 

Spotlight results in the Finder window can now be displayed in column view mode in Mac OS X Lion, unlike in 
previous versions of Mac OS X, as well as in the previously supported icon, list, and Cover Flow view modes. ■ 



FIGURE 5.2 



In a Finder window, a search bar appears after you begin a search; from there, you can add multiple crite- 
ria to refine the search results, and you can save the results for later use as a smart folder. 
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New Feature 

Finder windows in which you are conducting a search no longer display the Contents and Filename buttons to 
determine what Spotlight searches. Instead, you choose the search scope using the menu that appears below 
your search term. The scope varies based on the results detected by Spotlight, but can include Filename, Kind, 
and Sent By. ■ 
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If you want to restrict the search to filenames, rather than search files’ contents, use the 
menu that appears below the search phrase to choose Filename Contains searchtext, as 
Figure 5.3 shows. Once you select that, or any of the criteria displayed, a pop-up menu 
appears on the left side of the Search box, as also shown in Figure 5.3, from which you can 
change the search scope. Notice that the list of items automatically appears in alphabetical 
order if you are in column view mode, in last-opened order if you are in list or Cover Flow 
view mode, and in no particular order if you are in icon view mode. As with other Finder win- 
dows, you can change the sort order by using the Arrange icon pop-up menu in the toolbar (if 
it’s there] or by choosing ViewOArrange By. Your sorting options are limited in search- 
results windows to Name, Kind, and Last Opened. 



FIGURE 5.3 



Top: The menu that appears with scope options as you enter a search term in a Finder window. Bottom: 
After you select a scope, a pop-up menu appears in the Search box that lets you change that scope. 
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Note 

If you enter text into the Search box and press Return, you don't get the pop-up menu that lets you change the 
search criteria. You must pick the search term from the menu that appears below the text you enter in the 
Search box to get the ability to use search criteria. ■ 

The number of results provided by Spotlight in the Finder window can be huge, so Spotlight 
caps the results at 10,000 items and places a gray More icon button or link (depending on 
your view mode} at the bottom of the list. Clicking this link opens up the remaining results. 

Using Spotlight in the Finder search window also provides several options you can use to 
narrow the search results. These options appear in the search bar that appears at the top of 
the contents window, below the toolbar. 

At the top-left side of the search bar is where you specify the location for the search: 

• This Mac: If you began the search from the desktop, this is the default option, and 
with this option selected. Spotlight returns results from the Mac’s startup disk and 
any disks physically connected to it. 

• current folder: This option is marked with the name of the current folder or disk 
that the Finder window was displaying when you entered text in Spotlight. Selecting 
it narrows the Spotlight search to that specific folder or disk. If you use the keyboard 
shortcut (by default, Option+§§-i-spacebar} to open a Finder search window, you’ll 
see All My Files instead of the name of the current folder. 

• Shared: This option lets you extend your search to network file shares. Note that it 
does not appear unless your Mac is already connected to a networked computer or 
volume. 

To the right of these buttons are two other buttons: 

• Save: This lets you save your search as a smart folder for access later, as Chapter 4 
describes. 

• -t: This lets you add criteria for your search. (If All My Files is selected in the Sidebar, 
then the + button shows as a - button, meaning you can’t add criteria. Searches of All 
My Files are restricted to text searches.} 

You can add these criteria: 

• Kind: This is the type of item you are looking for, as defined in the Kind column in 
the Finder. Its companion pop-up options are Any, Application, Document, Executable 
(applications and widgets}. Folder, Image, Movie, Music, PDF, Presentation, Text, and 
Other. (Selecting Other brings up a text field enabling you to enter a specific Kind 
attribute, such as tiff or font.} 

• Last Opened Date: This enables you to select the date, or range of dates, that the file 
was last opened by an application. Its companion pop-up menus are Within Last, 
Exactly, Before, After, Today, Yesterday, This Week, This Month, and This Year. Some of 
these open additional fields and pop-up menus to refine their settings; for example. 
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Within Last provides a text field to enter a numeric value and a pop-up menu to choose 
Days, Weeks, Months, or Years. 

• Last Modified Date: This offers the same options as the Last Opened Date filter, but 
it checks when an item was last changed rather than merely opened. 

• Created Date: This checks for items that were created in the date range you specify. 
Its options are the same as for Last Opened Date. 

• Name: This looks for items by name. Its companion pop-up menu lets you choose 
the criteria for filtering items — Matches, Contains, Begins With, Ends With, and Is — 
based on the text you enter in the adjacent text field. (The text you enter in the 
Search box is searched as Contains, so this filter exists to narrow down those text 
results.) 

• Contents: This searches through the contents of a file for the text entered in the 
adjacent text field. 

• Other: This opens a settings sheet with a list of more than 100 other metadata 
options. Select the In Menu option for each option you want to appear in the search 
bar’s criteria pop-up menu from now on, and then click OK. Examples of the options 
include Album, Attachment Types, Email Addresses, File Extension, Fonts [for fonts 
used in items). Languages, Pixel Width, Red Eye (to determine if red-eye correction 
was applied to a photo). Spotlight Comment, and URL. 

To add additional criteria, click the + icon to the right of any search criteria row and choose 
the search criterion in the row that appears. 



Tip 

If you want to search for files that meet various criteria, no matter what text may he in their contents or file- 
names, you have to play a little game with Spotlight. To start a Spotlight search, you must enter text in the 
Search box. So enter some random text, and then add at least one criterion. Now delete the text in the Search 
box. This makes Spotlight search based on just the criteria you defined, regardless of what text a file or its file- 
name may contain. ■ 



Working with Finder search results 

You can work with items that appear in the Finder search window much like any other items 
in the Finder. You can drag them from the Spotlight window to a new location, double-click 
them to open them in their default application, and drag them to the Dock to create aliases. 

If you right-click or Control+click items, you get a contextual menu that lets you open them, 
copy them, label them with a color, open their enclosing folder, perform a Quick Look on 
them, open an Info window, move them to the Trash, send them to a Bluetooth device, and 
rename the files (although if you rename them, they may disappear from the results list if the 
new name doesn’t fit the search criteria). 
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Boolean Spotlight searching 

Boolean searching (named after English mathematician George Boole) is a method of searching for items 
via algebraic logic. Boolean logic is familiar to anybody who has created computer code, and its terms 
are familiar to many users who haven't. Regardless, you can use Boolean logic in Spotlight. Note that 
the Boolean operators must be entered in all uppercase letters. Spotlight uses these common Boolean 
operators: 

• AND: This looks for items containing both terms. Normally, you don't have to type this 
because when you enter two or more terms. Spotlight looks for items that contain both the 
terms by default. For example, if you search for apple mac, Spotlight looks for items that con- 
tain both the term apple and mac. You also can search for apple AND mac to get the same 
results. Where AND is useful is when you are using other Boolean operators as well. 

• OR: If you want to look for items that contain either search term, you can place an OR 
between the two terms. For example, the Spotlight search apple OR mac looks for items 
containing either term on its own (or items with both Apple and Mac included). 

• NOT: Suppose you want to look for things that have apple and mac but not fruit (if you have 
any files containing references to the edible kind of apple). Typing apple AND mac NOT fruit 
gives you the desired result. 



At the bottom of the Finder search window is the path bar, which shows the folder hierarchy 
for the selected item in relation to your Home folder. If the Finder search window is too nar- 
row to display the title of each folder, the bar is truncated and just the folder icons appear; 
hovering the mouse over these icons causes their titles to appear. Double-clicking any of the 
folder icons in the path bar opens a separate Finder window revealing that folder’s contents. 

Another way to open the folder that an item is contained within is to select it and choose 
File O Open Containing Folder or press §§+R, or right-click or Control+click the item and 
choose Open Containing Folder from the contextual menu. 

Using Spotlight with applications 

As mentioned previously, Spotlight is a system-wide service that is integrated throughout 
Mac OS X. As such, Spotlight services are available in a wide variety of Mac OS X applications. 
Some of these offer unique functions that enable you to search through the data contained in 
that particular application; others enable you to take the data in the application and perform 
Spotlight searches on it. 

Using the Spotlight contextual menu 

Many Apple applications have a Spotlight area in a contextual menu. If you use Apple’s Safari 
web browser, for example, you can highlight text and right-click or Control+click it to get a 
contextual menu that includes the Search in Spotlight option. Choosing that option opens a 
Finder search window with the search term entered into the search field. Other applications 
such as Mail and TextEdit also sport this function. 
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Note 

Many applications also have a Search in Google contextual menu option. It enables you to enter the term into 
the Google search engine and look for it online, if you are connected to the Internet. ■ 



Using Spotlight with supported applications 

Several applications built by Apple have their own Spotlight search fields in the upper right 
of their windows. These search fields enable you to search through the data contained within 
the application without having to go through the Finder. It also ensures that you search only 
through the data applying to that application instead of having to sift through other results. 
Examples of applications that include Spotlight search fields are Mail, Address Book, iCal, and 
Automaton 



Tip 

A great use of Spotlight is found in the System Preferences application. Typing the name of a function in the 
search field in the System Preferences application window darkens the whole window and highlights the sys- 
tem preference that offers that function. ■ 

Summary 

A key technology in Mac OS X is Spotlight, which indexes ah the information on your Mac to 
make it quickly accessible in searches. You can use Spotlight to quickly search for various 
types of information, from applications to the content within documents, as well as attributes 
of files, such as image size and last modification date. 

The quick way to access Spotlight is via the Search box at the upper right of the menu bar. But 
if you want to define criteria for your search, you need to use the options in the Finder win- 
dow that appear when you begin a search in the window’s own Search box. 

Some applications integrate Spotlight to search their own contents, such as System 
Preferences and Mail. 
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CHAPTER 



Y ou can’t use a Mac without a disk somewhere — in your Mac, 

attached to your Mac, or on a network to which your Mac is con- 
nected. Disks are what hold your data and applications, so they 
are fundamental to operating a Mac. 

Mac OS X, of course, is what makes a disk attached to a Mac actually run 
Mac applications and access data. Much of that operation happens 
behind the scenes, so you don’t need to really think much about your 
disks after they have the data on them you need. 

Where you do need to pay attention to your disks after that initial setup 
is if something goes wrong, which can happen occasionally. And you 
may find yourself setting up new disks over time, such as to add storage, 
to set up a disk for backup (Chapter 11 covers backups}, to use high- 
speed disk clusters optimized for disk-intensive tasks such as website 
serving and video editing (called RAID drives), or if you’re a developer or 
other form of geek to have multiple boot disks. 



IN THIS CHAPTER 



Connecting and disconnecting 
disks 

Using optical discs 

Formatting and fixing disks 
with Disk Utility 

Using RAID drives 



Working with Disks and 
Other Storage Medias 

The terms volume, drive, and disk are often used interchangeably to 
describe storage media, but you should know the differences: 

• Volumes can be any storage container that a Mac sees as a dis- 
tinct container (meaning an icon displayed in Finder windows’ 
Sidebar}, including disks, partitions, and network file shares. In 
this book, I use volume to mean network file shares, which can 
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be of other computers, disks, or folders on other computers or drives — basically, any 
storage resource available via the network. 

• Drives are the physical mechanisms that contain one or more disks. 

• Disks are the media — composed of one or more circular recording platters — that 
actually store data. They can be magnetic, such as hard disks and floppy disks, or 
optical, such as CDs and DVDs. 

• Partitions are sections of a disk that are presented to Mac OS X as if they were sepa- 
rate disks. (You create such partitions when formatting the disk using Mac OS X’s 
Disk Utility, as explained later in this chapter.} 



Note 

There's also a form of storage called solid-state media, such as the MacBook Air's SSD drives, those ubiquitous 
flash-memory-based "thumb" drives, and digital cameras' flash-memory-based SD cards. Solid-state media 
don't actually have disks (instead, they're basically memory cards, like the RAM in a Mac, that retain their con- 
tents even when there's no power), but because the term "disk" has stuck as a generic term of storage, they are 
often called solid-state disks or solid-state drives. ■ 

Note 

when it comes to optical media, the spelling of the word becomes disc, with a c rather than a k. Also, Apple brands 
tbe optical drive in its Macs a SuperDrive. It can read from and write to a variety of CD and DVD formats. ■ 

Files known as disk images (with the file extension . ditig} can be mounted on your desktop 
and in the Sidebar as virtual volumes. (Software updates are often delivered as such files.} 
Double-clicking a . dmg file or using Disk Utility to mount these files turns them into volumes 
that operate identically as other volumes. 

Accessing disks and volumes 

For you to work with a disk, it must be connected to your Mac. The internal startup disk that 
comes with your Mac is already connected, of course. Most Macs have a slot in which you 
insert optical media such as DVDs and CDs; the MacBook Air requires an external optical 
drive, as do some Mac Mini models. And some MacBook models have slots that accept SD 
cards, a type of flash-memory storage popularly used in digital cameras. 

For other disks and storage media, you need to either physically connect the device via a 
cable or virtually connect it over a network (wired or wireless}. (Chapter 23 explains how to 
connect via networks.} 

For physical connections for external devices, you have two choices in most Macs: USB and 
FireWire ports. But beginning in spring 2011, Apple began using a third connector, called 
Thunderbolt, in new Mac models. USB is the most common mechanism for attaching disks 
and other storage media, such as thumb drives. FireWire provides faster connections and is 
less likely to result in slowdown when you’re backing up or transferring large files. 
Thunderbolt is even faster but costlier, and few devices support it as this book went to press. 
But USB drives are both ubiquitous and cheap, so they are what most people use. 
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No matter how you connect a storage device to your Mac, if it’s powered on and connected, it 
shows up in your Mac’s Finder windows in the Sidebar’s Devices section and likely on your 
desktop. (If they don’t show up on your desktop, be sure your Finder preferences have the 
Hard Disks, External Disks, and Connected Servers options selected in the General pane, as 
explained in Chapter 3. Choose Finder O Preferences or press §§+, [comma] to open the 
Finder preferences.) 

Of course, if the disk uses a format not compatible with the Mac, it may not appear, or it may 
prompt Mac OS X to ask you if you want to wipe out its contents by reformatting it for use on 
the Mac. Mac OS X supports Apple’s own HFS disk format, the FAT32 and ExFAT formats used 
by PCs, the ISO 9600 format used by CDs, the UDF format used by DVDs, and the formats used 
by flash media such as SD cards and thumb drives. That pretty much covers all the bases 
except for Windows’ NTFS format, for which companies such as Paragon Software and 
Tuxera offer utilities to let Mac OS X read from and write to such disks. 

Also in a Finder window, you see all the network volumes available to your Mac in the 
Sidebar’s Shared section. If you’re not on a network, you won’t see any, and even if you are, 
you may see no volumes if you haven’t connected to one previously (as Chapter 24 explains) 
or if sharable devices aren’t broadcasting their availability on the network. 



Note 

Your Mac — indicated with a computer icon — also shows in the Sidebar's Devices section. By default, its 
name is usually Computer, though Mac OS X may have named it something along the lines of "your name's 
Macintosh model." You can rename it: Go to the Sharing system preference, and change the name in the 
Computer Name field. ■ 



Cross-Reference 

Chapter 4 explains how the Finder works with disks to access and manipulate files. Chapter 11 explains how to 
back up disks. Chapter 24 has more information on file servers, while Chapter 17 has more information on 
using Internet-based cloud storage services. ■ 

Ejecting disks and disconnecting from volumes 

When a Mac is running, disks attached to the Mac should be ejected before the physical device 
is removed from the computer. (Mac OS X sometimes refers to this action as putting away the 
item.) Thus, before disconnecting external hard disks and USB flash drives, you should first 
eject the device from the Mac. For optical discs and old-fashioned floppy disks (remember 
those?), ejecting them sends a signal to the drive to physically pop out the disc/disk. 

You don’t need to eject a disk/disc before shutting down or restarting your Mac, and you can 
disconnect a disk with no worries at any time after the Mac is powered off. I do recommend 
that you eject a disc before shutting down, though, because the discs don’t always automati- 
cally eject at shutdown, so you could find yourself with a disc stuck inside your powered-off 
Mac. (The solution is simple: Start your Mac back up and hold the Eject key until the disc 
ejects. If it doesn’t eject during startup, try ejecting the disc when the Finder appears.) 
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To eject a disk/disc from the Finder, use one of these techniques: 

• For optical discs only, press the Eject button on your keyboard, if it has one. If your 
Mac has two optical drives attached, you can eject the second drive’s disc by pressing 
Option+Eject (this method works only with an optical drive designed to work with 
Mac OSX). 

• Select the disk/disc, and choose Filed) Eject or press §§+E. 

• Select the disk/disc, and drag it to the Trash. The Trash icon changes to the Eject 
icon, so you know you’re not deleting the contents. 

• Right-click or Control+click the disk/disc, and choose Eject from the contextual menu. 

If you do not eject a non-optical disk before unplugging the physical device from your Mac, a 
warning appears that says the device was not properly put away (ejected), so data may have 
been lost or damaged. It’s not likely that you’ll cause physical damage to the disk, but you 
may lose data because of a technique called write-behind caching. Mac OS X uses this tech- 
nique to store changes to the disk in a temporary file called a cache. This is transferred to the 
disk later. (This process speeds up the operation of Mac OS X.) When you eject a disk, the 
data in the cache is transferred to it first. So if you physically remove the disk before that 
cache has been transferred, the cached data is lost. 

When shutting down a Mac, you may get a message informing you that network volumes 
need to be disconnected; if so, confirm the disconnection. 



Recording to Optical Discs 

Most modern Macs can write data to optical media. This process is commonly known as burn- 
ing (or recording) to disc. Many types of recordable media are available, including CD-R, 
CD-RW, DVD-R, DVD+R, DVD-RW, DVD-RAM, and DVD+-R. Mac OS X supports all these for- 
mats, so you don’t have to worry about them. (One exception is the Blu-ray DVD format, 
which Mac OS X can’t read or write to, but third-party programs such as Roxio’s Toast can 
write to it — if you have a recordable Blu-ray drive, of course.) 

Creating a burn folder 

Burn folders are an easy way of organizing content that you want to take from your Mac to an 
optical disc. The great thing about burn folders is that after you’ve recorded the contents to 
the optical disc, you still have the burn folder so you make new copies easily later, and you 
can update it and make copies of the changed version, without starting from scratch. This is 
handy if you want to back up a changing set of documents, such as project files or family 
photo albums. 

To create a burn folder, choose File O New Burn Folder. The burn folder is created in the 
active Finder window or on the desktop (if no Finder window is open). By default, the name 
of the folder is Burn Folder, instead of a regular folder’s default name of Untitled; but like 
other newly created folders, the name is highlighted so you can change it. 
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Now you can drag items from the Finder into the burn folder. As you drag items into the burn 
folder, aliases from the original items are placed inside it. (Unlike normal folders, items dragged 
to burn folders remain in their original position.} You can open the burn folder to examine its 
contents, and you can remove or reorganize these files at will — just as with any folder. 



Tip 

If you think you'll work with a hum folder repeatedly, you might drag it in the Sidebar for one-click access at 
any time. ■ 



When you are happy with the contents, you can burn the disc by selecting the burn folder and 
choosing File O Burn to Disc, or by right-clicking or Control+clicking the folder and choosing 
Burn to Disc from the contextual menu. If you don’t have a blank disc inserted into the com- 
puter, Mac OS X requests that you insert one before continuing. 



Tip 

If you burn lots of discs, you might want to modify the toolbar, as explained in Chapter 3, to add the Burn icon 
button. Then you just need to select a burn folder and click the Burn icon button in the toolbar to burn the 
contents to disc. ■ 

Using Finder burn 

An alternative to using burn folders is called Finder burn. This is where you drag items from 
the Finder directly to a recordable optical disc mounted in the Finder. 

First, insert a blank optical disc into the drive. A dialog box appears asking what action you 
want to perform: Open Finder, Open iTunes, or Open Disk Utility. In the Action pop-up menu, 
choose Open Finder to inform the Finder that it is responsible for recording the disc. Then 
click OK. This creates a folder on the desktop called Untitled CD or Untitled DVD, which for all 
intents and purposes is a burn folder. 



Note 

The dialog box has an Eject button so you can eject tbe disc immediately; this is handy if you inserted a blank disc 
by mistake. It also bas an Ignore button, which tells the Finder to do nothing with the disc. That can be danger- 
ous, because no icon appears in tbe Finder, so you may forget you have a disc in your SuperDrive, which might 
lead someone to jam in a new disc later, not knowing there's already a disc in it, and damage the SuperDrive. ■ 

If you double-click the burn folder, it opens to reveal its contents (empty to begin with}. Drag 
files to this folder and when you are ready to commit the files to the optical disc, click the 
Burn icon button in the Sidebar (the icon appears to the right of the disc’s name} or use one 
of the burn commands described in the section on using burn folders. 

Finishing the burn 

Whether you created your own burn folder or used a Finder burn, when you tell Mac OS X to 
burn the disc, an alert dialog box appears requesting confirmation that you are ready to burn. 
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Some discs can be recorded on only once, so this request helps keep you from ruining discs 
by burning to them before you are ready. This dialog box also contains the Burn Speed pop- 
up menu, which is set to Maximum by default. You can choose a slower speed, which is useful 
if you find the discs aren’t burning correctly; using a slower speed can help with lower qual- 
ity discs that can’t accept data as fast as the Mac can provide it. 

After clicking Burn in the confirmation dialog box, the burn process begins and a progress 
bar tells you how it is going. The Finder follows this process: It prepares the data, writes the 
data, and finally verifies the condition of the optical disc. When the burn is complete, the disc 
is ejected. 

At any time you can halt the burn process by clicking the Stop button. However, doing so usu- 
ally makes the optical disc useless. 



Using Disk Utility 

When you’re setting up or troubleshooting disks, you use Mac OS X’s Disk Utility, shown in 
Figure 6.1. Among its capabilities are formatting disks, checking (verifying) and repairing 
disks, mounting and unmounting disks, converting disks into disk images, and recording 
("burning") disk images to CDs and DVDs. 

To run Disk Utility, launch it from the Utilities folder, which you can get to quickly by choos- 
ing Go U> Utilities or pressing Shift+§§-i-U. 



FIGURE 6.1 



Disk Utility is where you manage disks, repair them, and burn their images to CDs and DVDs. 
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Creating additional startup disks 

A really cool capability of Mac OS X is that you can have multiple boot disks and even share them 
among multiple Macs. This is great for developers and IT support staff who want to have multiple ver- 
sions of Mac OS X available for testing, without needing a separate Mac. It also can be helpful for IT 
and other people who move from Mac to Mac to bring their own environment with them, no matter 
what Mac they are using. 

You can create a startup disk for the Mac in two ways: 

• Use the installation disk image downloaded from the Mac App Store, and follow the instruc- 
tions in Appendix A, making sure to choose the external disk you want to use as your startup 
disk as where Mac OS X is installed. 

• Copy an existing startup disk to another using Disk Utility, as described in this chapter. 

Note that not all Mac models can start from other Mac models' startup disks, because essential driver 
differences may exist among them. So you may not get a universal startup disk, just one that works with 
many Macs. And note that Intel-based Macs cannot start up from disks formatted by a PowerPC-based 
Mac, and vice versa. (Although Apple discontinued use of the PowerPC chip in 2006, many Power 
Macs are still in use.) If a Mac cannot start up from a Mac OS X startup disk, the international "no" 
symbol (the slash in a circle) appears instead of the Apple logo when you try to start up. 

To boot up from a disk other than the internal one, press and hold Option as you start the Mac to get a 
list of available startup disks, and choose one via the mouse, touchpad, or keyboard (press Return to 
use the keyboard to select the disk). 



Note 

Mounting means making the disk appear in the Finder; unmounting means making it invisible but still con- 
nected. (Compare that to ejecting, which both unmounts and disconnects the disk so you can unplug it.) A disk 
image is a file that contains all the contents of a disk, so you can move it to another disk or to a removable 
medium such as a recordable DVD. ■ 

Note 

In the Sidebar at the left of Disk Utility, the drives are shown aligned to the far left, while the disks (for a 
multiple-disk drive) and partitions for each disk are listed indented below the drive name. ■ 

Checking and fixing disks 

The most-used part of Disk Utility is the First Aid pane, where you can check a disk’s health 
and try to repair it. Select the drive, disk, or partition from Disk Utility’s Sidebar, and click 
Verify Disk to check it or Repair Disk to both check and repair it. You also have the options on 
some disks to verify and repair the disk permissions, which are used by Mac OS X to deter- 
mine who can access what files: the operating system, the Mac’s administrator, and/or indi- 
vidual users if the Mac is set up for multiple owners, as described in Chapter 27. 
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Caution 

You cannot repair the disk you started Mac OS X from. So if you have a problem with the Mac's built-in disk 
(the one nearly everyone starts up from), you need to instead start up via the new Mac OS X Recovery System 
covered in Appendix A and run Disk Utility from it, or boot from a separate disk. I recommend that you always 
have a backup disk for your files and that the disk have Mac OS X installed on it so you can boot from it when 
repairs are necessary to your standard boot disk — even with Mac OS X Lion's new Recovery System, as it won't 
work if the startup disk itself is damaged. Apple has no problem in letting you create multiple boot disks, 
because they can run only on its computers. ■ 

Disk Utility can access S.M.A.R.T. (Self-Monitoring Analysis and Reporting Technology} infor- 
mation supplied by hard disks installed in your Mac. S.M.A.R.T. was developed to provide 
information on predicted disk failures and diagnose the media and mechanics of a hard disk. 
The S.M.A.R.T. status of a disk is displayed at the bottom of the Disk Utility window when a 
disk is selected in the Sidebar list. When a disk is functioning correctly, Disk Utility reports a 
status of "Verified." If the words "About to Fail” appear in red text, you should immediately 
make a backup of your disk and replace the defective disk. 

Restoring and copying disks 

Disk Utility comes with a handy set of features to create and restore disk images. This means 
you can make a copy of an entire disk and store it as a single file on another disk or on a record- 
able DVD. This is a handy way to store disk backups and then reinstall them later or transfer 
them to another Mac. To create an image, select the disk, partition, or drive, and click the New 
Image icon button at the top of the Disk Utility window. (You also can open the disk image by 
choosing FileOOpen Disk Image or pressing Option-i-§§-i-0.} To put the contents of a disk image 
on a disk, go to the Restore pane and click Image to select the source disk image. Drag the disk 
you want to write the disk image onto from the list at the left into the Destination field. If you 
want to erase the target disk’s contents, enable the Erase Destination option. Click Restore to 
begin the restoration process. 



Tip 

You can copy a disk using the Restore pane without first creating a disk image for it. Simply drag the source 
disk into the Source field of the Restore pane, drag the target disk into the Destination field, and follow the res- 
toration instructions previously described. ■ 

Tip 

You can burn a disk or a disk image to CD or DVD by selecting it in the disk list and then clicking the Burn 
icon button. ■ 

Sometimes, you need to convert disk images for their destination. To do so, open the disk 
image by choosing File U> Open Disk Image or pressing Option+§§-i-0, and click the Convert 
icon button. In the settings sheet that appears, you can choose the disk image’s new location, 
its image format (compressed, read-only, read/write, or CD/DVD master}, and its encryption 
level (none, 128-bit, or 256-bit}. 
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Addings partitionings and formatting disks 

When you add a new hard disk or SSD to your Mac, you have to format it, which you do in 
Disk Utility. (You usually do not have to format thumb drives or flash-memory cards, and you 
do not have to format recordable discs.} 

But you also may want to partition to disk, which means to divide it into several sections, 
each of which appears in the Finder as if it were a separate disk. Disk Utility enables you to 
do this as well. Figure 6.2 shows Disk Utility partitioning an external disk into a Mac disk and 
a Windows disk. A disk must have at least one partition. 

When you add a disk, it displays in Disk Utility’s Sidebar. Select it — note that you need to 
choose its drive icon, not its disk icons (disk icons are the indented icons in Disk Utility’s 
Sidebar} — and then go to the Partition pane to set up the partitions. Use the + and - icon but- 
tons to add and delete partitions. If an existing partition is selected, clicking + splits that par- 
tition to make room for the new one. 



Note 

If a disk's partition already has data on it, Disk Utility indicates that by shading part of that partition in light 
blue. The amount of blue indicates how much data is stored on that partition, and the white area indicates how 
much space is available for a new partition if you choose to split the existing partition to make room for the 
new one. ■ 



You can enter the size for each in the Size field or simply drag the bottom of each partition up 
or down to change the size. It’s also a good idea to give the partition a name in the Name field, 
though you can always rename the partition from the desktop or Sidebar later, using the 
same method for renaming a folder or file (see Chapter 4}. 

A key decision is how to format the partition. You have four variations of Mac OS Extended 
(called HFS+ on some older versions of Mac OS X} to choose from: journaled, encrypted jour- 
naled, case-sensitive journaled, and case-sensitive encrypted journaled. Usually, you should 
pick Mac OS Extended (Journaled}. The case-sensitive option is best suited if you are running 
Linux or Unix on the disk, because those operating systems treat words that are capitalized 
differently in different instances as separate words. Use one of the encryption options to save 
the step and time of encrypting the partition later. 



Note 

You don't have to partition a disk to format it. If you select a disk and go to the Erase pane, you also can for- 
mat the disk. In this case, one partition is created for the whole disk. You can use the Erase pane at any time — 
not just when first setting up a disk — to wipe out all the data and applications on it, such as to clear off old 
disks you're getting rid of or giving to others. ■ 



New Feature 

The two encrypted options for formatting a Mac OS X partition are new to Lion. ■ 
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New Feature 

If you erase an encrypted disk (see Chapter 26), the disk remains encrypted even after you erase it. Disk Utility 
does let you set a new encryption password, though: choose FileCChange Password. You'll need to know the 
encryption password to install Mac OS X on it. If you don't want the erased disk to be encrypted, select the 
disk in Disk Utility, then choose FileOTurn Off File Encryption. Then erase the disk. ■ 



FIGURE 6.2 



Disk Utility's Partition pane, set to separate a disk into two partitions 
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Disk Description : Other World Computing 
Connection Bus : FireWire 
Connection Type : External 

Connection ID : S1238S003488022 



Total Capacity: SOO.ll CB (SOO.107.862,016 Bytes) 
Write Status : Read/Write 
S.MA.R.T. Status : Not Supported 
Partition Map Scheme : Master Boot Record 



The MS-DOS (FAT) formatting option creates a Windows-compatible disk, which the Mac can 
read as well. (Note that FAT means File Access Table, the name of the Windows directory 
structure used to locate files.) If you install Windows on a separate partition using the Boot 
Camp utility, that partition is formatted as MS-DOS. You might create an MS-DOS disk for use 
as an external disk that you want accessible to a Boot Camp partition or to a Parallels or 
VMware Fusion virtual machine. (See Chapter 18 for more on using Windows with Mac OS X.) 

The ExFAT format, also called FAT64, is used for solid-state drives (SSDs) formatted for use 
on Windows PCs; it’s Microsoft’s version of FAT for SSDs. 

The Free Space format basically means "don’t format,” such as to wall off space on a disk for 
later use, so the user doesn’t put anything in that space in the interim. 

New Feature 

Mac OS X Lion’s Disk Utility drops two FIFS+ format variants — the two non-journaled regular and case- 
sensitive formats, journaling slows down disk access a bit to allow the indexing for recovery purposes, so 
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previous Mac OS X versions offered non-journaled formatting to help users with older, slower disks. But these 
days, all disks are fast enough to support journaling. ■ 

Tip 

If you have a non-journaled disk or partition, you can convert it to be journaled by selecting it in the Sidebar 
and then choosing FileC Enable Journaling or pressing §S+J. ■ 

Once you’ve set up your partitions, click Apply to create them, or Revert to cancel the parti- 
tioning and keep the current settings. 



Using RAID Redundancy 

For servers and other critical uses where you need information available all the time, a major 
enemy is disk failure. If something goes wrong in the disk itself, you can lose all the data 
stored on it. Using a backup utility such as Mac OS X’s Time Machine (see Chapter 11} can 
help you get back up and running, but you lose any data saved after the last backup. 

RAID, which stands for redundant array of independent disks, is a technology meant to better 
protect your data in case of failure. Basically, RAID writes the data to multiple disks, so if one 
fails, the information is still available on the other disks. That also means there’s no down- 
time, because the data remains accessible. (You would repair or replace the broken disk, but 
you can usually do so without taking the Mac offline.} 

Understanding RAID 

RAID is a technology with two distinct uses. First, it can use multiple disks to create a single 
volume. For example, you can install four 512GB hard disks to create a single volume provid- 
ing 2TB of space. This is particularly useful for server space and for users who use large files. 
(For example, high-definition video editing takes up a significant amount of space.} 

You have two ways to use RAID to create shared disks. One is called a concatenated disk set, 
which stores the files on whatever disk is available but presents the array of disks to the 
Finder as if it were one disk so the Mac can put the file on the most accessible disk at the 
moment. The other is caWed striping, which saves files in pieces across multiple disks so data 
can be pulled simultaneously from multiple locations to get it to the Mac faster, which is very 
useful for video. But the risk is this: If one disk in the array fails, any file with a piece of itself 
on that failed disk is now corrupted because it is incomplete. 

The second use of RAID is to keep an ongoing copy of all data in a mirrored set in case one 
disk fails — a key issue for Macs used as servers or for other heavy production uses. A failed 
disk can be replaced without the loss of any data (because a complete set of data still exists 
on the other disk}. When a replacement disk is installed, the data is copied from the remain- 
ing hard disk to the new hard disk, and you can continue working as before. 

The next thing to understand is that RAID can be controlled via hardware or software config- 
urations. By default, a Mac Pro controls RAID via software contained within Mac OS X. 
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However, a RAID card can be installed to control the RAID via hardware instead. A hardware 
approach offers numerous benefits: It opens a wider range of RAID configurations, it contains 
a 512MB or greater cache of memory for increased performance and stability, and it enables 
faster hard disks (up to 15,000 rpm] to be installed. 

There are many types of RAID configurations, each with different requirements and offering 
different benefits. Table 6.1 explains the different types of RAID configurations available and 
what each configuration offers. 




Different Types of RAID Configurations 


RAID Level 


Disk Requirements 


Description and Benefits 


RAID 0 (striped) 


One to four identical 
hard disks 


Up to four identical hard disks can be used to create a single 
volume. The size of the volume is the sum of all the hard 
disks' space. When data is written to the striped array, it is 
sent in pieces to all disks in parallel; therefore, a striped 
array offers faster performance. It also provides a volume 
larger than the physical size of a single hard disk. However, 
if any of the hard disks fail, the whole volume is lost, 
because the files on the surviving disks are incomplete. 
Therefore, a separate backup system is critical. 


RAID 1 (mirrored) 


Two identical hard 
disks 


Two identical hard disks are used to create a single volume. 
The volume size is identical to one of the hard disks. The 
data on each disk is kept identical at all times, so if one of 
the hard disks suffers a mechanical problem, the other can 
replace it immediately without any data loss. 


Concatenated 
RAID (also called 
JBOD, or "just a 
bunch of disks") 


One to four hard disks 


This is a RAID array similar to RAID 0 (striped). However, it 
does not split (stripe) data across multiple disks; instead, it 
keeps files intact wherever they are stored. Thus, there is no 
performance advantage as with striped disks, but there's also 
less risk of data loss, because only the files on a failed disk 
are lost. 


Enhanced JBOD 


One to four hard disks 


This format isn't technically an array; however, it is a format 
whereby individual disks can be turned into a RAID without 
requiring them to be reformatted. If you order a Mac Pro 
with multiple disks, they are supplied as individual disks 
using the JBOD format. This means that you have multiple 
individual disks, with Mac OS X installed on the first disk, 
but the JBOD format enables you to turn the disks into a sin- 
gle RAID array without reinstalling Mac OS X. 
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RAID Level 


Disk Requirements 


Description and Benefits 


RAID O-Fl 


Four identical hard 
disks 


This format uses four hard disks and combines both features 
of RAID 0 and RAID 1 . The first two disks are striped to cre- 
ate a single volume, which is the sum of both disks. The sec- 
ond two disks are striped and used to mirror the first set. 


RAID 5 


Three or four hard 
disks 


RAID 5 uses block-level striping and redundancy to create a 
hard disk that has some of the advantages of RAID 0, while 
implementing redundancy features of RAID 1 . In this sense, 
it is similar to RAID 0-tl, but its technology creates a larger 
disk space. For example, if you have four 1TB disks, you 
can create a 4TB array in RAID 0 or a 2TB redundant array 
with RAID 0-tl . In RAID 5, you can create a 3TB disk with 
redundancy features. If any of the disks fails, you can 
replace them. 



Tip 

Hot swapping is a term often associated with RAID. It is a process where you can remove a mirrored hard disk 
while a computer is still running and insert a replacement disk without having to turn off the computer (or 
without even interrupting your work). Obviously, a hard-disk failure is a rare occurrence, so the hot-swappable 
feature is required only in time-critical work environments. The hard disks in Apple's discontinued Xserve serv- 
ers are hot-swappable, whereas the disks in its Mac Pros are not. ■ 

Setting up a RAID in Mac OS X 

To create a RAID system in Mac OS X, you need two disks of equal capacity, which means RAID 
is pretty much limited to use on Mac Pros, Mac Mini Servers, and Apple’s discontinued line of 
Xserve servers, all three of which support multiple internal disks. You could use RAID on other 
Macs by booting from an external RAID drive that contains the multiple disks, but then you risk 
slowdown due to the communication over the cable between the Mac and the drive. 

If you do go the external RAID route with a MacBook, iMac, or non-Server Mac Mini, you 
should use FireWire 800 cables — the fastest cable type on most Macs. Drives using the 
Thunderbolt technology introduced in 2011’s Mac models can provide an external RAID 
nearly as fast as an internal RAID, letting Thunderbolt-equipped Macs offer almost the same 
RAID performance as a Mac Pro, Mac Mini Server, or Xserve. 

Setting up a Mac Mini Server for RAID 

The Mac Mini Server model comes with two 2.5-inch 500GB hard disks already installed, 
though the first disk is set as the startup disk and the second as a data disk. To convert the 
disks to a RAID 0 or RAID 1 system, start the Mac Mini Server using its Recovery System (see 
Appendix A} or from another Mac using Target Disk Mode (see Chapter 1), then run Disk 
Utility from that installer or from the other Mac to set up the desired RAID configuration, as 
described later in this chapter. 
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Installing internal hard disks on a Mac Pro 

If you own a Mac Pro with a single hard disk, you need to install additional hard disks to cre- 
ate a RAID volume. Installing additional hard disks into the Mac Pro is a relatively easy pro- 
cess (at least, when compared to many other computers}. The Mac Pro contains SATA (Serial 
Advanced Technology Attachment} SGbps, 3.5-inch, single-height (lU} hard disks — that is, 
the commonly sold 3.5-inch desktop SATA disks. 

The only tool you need is a Phillips #1 screwdriver. (It’s the one with a cross head; be sure to 
use a #1 size one so you don’t damage the screwheads.} Follow these steps to Install the hard 
disk into your Mac Pro: 

1 . Shut down your Mac Pro. 

2. Wait 5 to 10 minutes. Apple recommends this to allow the internal systems to cool. 

3. Unplug all external cables except for the power cord. 

4. Discharge any static electricity from your body. You can do this by touching the 
metal PCI (Peripheral Component Interconnect} slots’ access covers. Another com- 
mon technique is to touch a heat radiator. Professionals also invest in wearing anti- 
static wristbands. 

5. Unplug the power cord. 

6. Lift the latch on the rear of the Mac Pro. 

7. Remove the side panel from the Mac Pro. 

8. Locate the hard disk bays. These are four metal rectangular openings, arranged in 
a horizontal row, located near the top half of the computer. 

9. Remove the metal carrier. The first hard disk bay (the one to the left} typically 
contains the boot disk. This disk can be replaced, but if you are adding an additional 
disk, you should Install it in the adjacent disk bay to the right. Installation is easy: 
Pull the metal carrier out of the bay. Note: The latch on the rear of the computer 
(used in Step 6} must be open still, or the disk is locked In place. 

10. Insert the hard disk. The disk is attached to the carrier via four metal screws. Each 
carrier has four screws on the bottom. You can remove these by hand, or you can use 
the Phillips screwdriver. All hard disks have four matching screw sockets. Place the 
hard disk into the carrier, and use the screws to attach the hard disk to the carrier. 

1 1 . Slide the carrier back into the hard disk bay. Push it firmly in so the connections 
in the Mac Pro insert into the hard disk. The carrier should slide smoothly back in to 
the Mac Pro. Do not force it in. 

12. Replace the metal access panel to the side of the Mac Pro. 

13. Close the latch on the rear of the Mac Pro to lock the access panel and disks in 
place. 

14. Reattach all the cables, and power up your Mac Pro. 
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Installing external hard disks for other Macs 

If you don’t have a Mac Pro, you should use an external RAID drive containing multiple disks; 
you’ll find these at many Mac-oriented e-commerce sites such as Other World Computing 
(www.macsales . com}, LaCie.com, MacMall.com, and MacConnection.com, with models for 
both FireWire and USB 2.0 connections. They’re the places you’re likely to find Thunderbolt- 
compatible drives as well as those become available. 



Tip 

Data Robotics has created an interesting device called the Drobo, which offers functionality similar to an 
external RAID drive, but with an interesting twist. Rather than requiring you to install identical disks, the 
Drobo accepts up to four disks that can be any size. The built-in hardware controller uses the disks to create a 
single volume that is approximately three-quarters of the total space of all the disks installed. The advantage is 
that any single disk can be removed without any loss of data. You also can pull out a single disk and insert a 
larger one, and the device automatically increases the total amount of storage available on a volume. The tech- 
nology has attracted lots of attention, and it could point to a future of RAID-style storage that is more user- 
friendly and accessible to the general public, while offering both striped and mirrored functionality. You can 
find more information at www . drobo . com. ■ 



Configuring RAID in Disk Utility 

After you’ve connected the disks to your Mac, follow these steps to configure it: 

1 . Go to Disk Utility’s RAID pane, and drag the disks into its central area. This cre- 
ates a RAID set — a group of disks in the RAID. 

2. Give the RAID set a name in the RAID Set Name field. 

3. Specify the RAID set’s formatting type using the Format pop-up menu. 

4. Choose Mirrored RAID Set from the RAID Type pop-up menu. 



Caution 

You have two other options in the RAID Type pop-up menu: Striped RAID and Concatenated RAID Set. 

Neither stores your data redundantly, so if one disk fails, you lose all your data. These two options are meant 
to combine several physical disks as if they were one big "logical" disk; you're essentially fooling the Mac to 
think the multiple disks are just one big one. (The striped and concatenated options use different technical 
approaches to accomplish the same result.) It's fine to use these RAID options to pool together several disks, 
but don't think it makes your data safer. ■ 

5. Choose RAID Spare or RAID Slice. Select any of the disks (not the RAID sets} in the 
window; the RAID Type pop-up menu becomes the Disk Type pop-up menu, which 
offers two options for each disk: RAID Slice and RAID Spare. By default, the option is 
set to RAID Slice, which ensures that the disk is used as part of the RAID array. 
Choosing RAID Spare designates that the disk is not to be used as part of the main 
RAID volume but instead is to be used automatically in the event of a failure of one 
of the other disks. When you are creating a Mirrored RAID Set, you can use this 
option with a third disk. Set it as a RAID Spare to have it automatically substitute for 
one of the other disks in the event of a disk failure. 
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6. Select your options. Click the Options button to open a settings sheet in which you 
choose the block size using the RAID Block Size pop-up menu. (A block is a contigu- 
ous area on the hard disk in which data is stored. You can think of them as the 
equivalent bricks that make up your files. Larger blocks are accessed faster but store 
data less efficiently.} By default, the block size is 32K; your options are 16K, 32K, 
64K, 128K, and 256K. You are advised by Mac OS X to select a block size that matches 
the kind of data you will be accessing. For example, video may access large blocks of 
data, but databases access smaller blocks. 

7. Decide whether to enable automatic rebuilding. If you are creating a RAID mir- 
rored set, select the Automatically Rebuild RAID Mirrored Sets option. Click OK to 
close the sheet. 

8. Create the RAID. Now that you are ready to set up your disks, click Create to begin 
building the RAID array. Mac OS X gives you a dialog box warning that you will 
destroy all the information contained on the disks (which it lists for you} used in the 
RAID array. Click Create again to confirm that you are happy to wipe the disks and 
create the RAID array. 

You can add more RAID sets by clicking the + icon button and following these steps to config- 
ure each added RAID set. 



Note 

Disk Utility cannot create a RAID array using a disk that is currently running Mac OS X. If you want to create 
a RAID array with Disk Utility using one of your startup disks, you must boot Mac OS X from the Recovery 
System and run Disk Utility during the installation process (see Appendix A for more information). Creating a 
RAID during the installation erases all information on the target disk, so you need to install Mac OS X from 
scratch if you're using an existing startup disk. Combining Time Machine with the Migration Assistant (as 
explained in Chapter 11) enables you to copy all your information back to the disk. ■ 



Summary 

Mac OS X works with a variety of disks and storage media, which are accessible from a Finder 
window’s Sidebar and can be visible on the desktop. Because of how Mac OS X writes data to 
disks, it’s important to eject them before you physically disconnect them from your Mac, so 
you have several methods for ejecting external disks. You also can use them to eject optical 
discs. 

Disk Utility is where you repair, format, partition, copy, and restore disks, as well as where 
you mount disks that aren’t already mounted and where you create disk images. 

In some cases, you’ll want to take advantage of RAID drives to increase disk speed and reli- 
ability for high-performance tasks such as video editing, database serving, and web serving; 
Disk Utility lets you do that as well. 
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CHAPTER 

1 

Getting Help within 
Mac OS X 



A s you explore Mac OS X, you will increasingly come across new and 
exciting areas of the operating system. Mac OS X is a huge, and 
complex, operating system and — despite its intuitive nature — 
sooner or later everybody needs help. When you come across unfamiliar 
territory, Mac OS X offers several methods of built-in assistance. 

The main method of reading help files is through Mac OS X’s built-in 
Help Center. The Help Center provides explanations for most basic tasks, 
as well as documentation relating to Mac OS X. You can use it to learn 
basic features about Mac OS X and discover how to use basic hardware, 
and it acts as a showcase for new features found in Mac OS X 10.7 Lion. 

Another type of assistance offered by Mac OS X is help tags. These yel- 
low labels appear when the pointer is positioned over various onscreen 
elements and offer further explanation as to what function the element 
provides. You may know them better by the name popularized in 
Microsoft Office: Tool Tips. 



IN THIS CHAPTER 



Understanding the Help 
Center 

Navigating the Help Center 

Getting help inside an 
application 

Understanding help tags 

Working with command-line 
help 

Exploring other avenues of 
help 



A further help service is available via man (short for manual] pages in 
Terminal. These pages outline the Unix command-line tasks used in the 
Terminal application. 



In addition to the Mac OS X help system, many applications provide their 
own help sections. Furthermore, you can use the Internet as a resource. 
Apple provides help through its website, and many product manufactur- 
ers provide online support. User groups are also a great place to turn for 
advice. And, of course, there’s this book! The index can help you find 
specific information, and the chapter organization can help you explore 
broader activities. One thing is certain: You’ll rarely be short of help if 
you know where to look. 
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Touring the Help Center 

The Help Center is your main source of information on Mac OS X, as well as for features found 
within various Apple applications and Apple technologies (such as QuickTime X}. in addition 
to the standard help included with Mac OS X, many applications include sections of special- 
ized help, which in combination with the Help Viewer provides a more complete system that 
accurately represents the contents of your operating system. 

The Help Center, shown in Figure 7.1, is reminiscent of a web browser and has a table of con- 
tents that can take you through common items. Links taking you to more detailed informa- 
tion on the item specified are highlighted in blue, and hovering the pointer over them makes 
an underline appear. As in a web browser, clicking the links navigates you to an area that 
expands on the information outlined in the link. 



FIGURE 7.1 



Left: The main Help Center screen shows links to groups of common Mac OS X capabilities. Right: The 
Help Center's index page for application-specific help. 




Other links in the Help Center can take you to specific areas within the Mac OS X environ- 
ment, such as system preference panes, while giving you information on the changes you 
need to make. Links in the Help Center also can take you to associated websites, such as the 
Apple Support pages. 
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New Feature 

Mac OS X Lion has significantly reworked the organization of the Help Center's contents. It's also given the 
help system a new name: Help Center. ■ 



New Feature 

At the bottom of the main Help Center window is the Help for All Your Apps link that, if clicked, opens a win- 
dow with icon buttons for the help pages for the applications installed on your Mac, as Figure 7.1 shows. That 
application's help page even has a handy Recent Applications section at the top, assuming that any questions 
you have are likely about the applications you recently used. ■ 

You can access the Help Center in different ways, but typically you do so using the Help menu 
in the menu bar or by clicking the Help icon button — often shown as a circle with a question 
mark (?) inside — in applications, system preferences, and widgets. 

Whatever application you are running determines what the Help menu options are. if you’re 
in the Finder, you have two options: Search and Help Center. Choosing Help Center displays 
the dialog box shown in Figure 7.1, which provides links to Mac OS X-specific help. You also 
can enter a term in the Search field to search all the help pages, both Mac OS X’s and your 
applications’ help pages, if you’re in another application, you get its help pages. 

Browsing the Help Center 

These options are available in the Mac Help Center’s home page: 

• Browse the Web, Chat, and Make Video Calls: Selecting this option opens a sub- 
menu that includes items such as Connect to a Wi-Fi Network, Browse the Web, and 
Chat Using Your Existing IM Accounts. 

• Manage Email, Contacts, and Calendars: Selecting this option opens a submenu 
that includes items such as Set Up Email with Your Existing Accounts, and Keep 
Track of Meetings, Appointments, and More. 

• Enjoy Your Photos, Music, and Movies: Selecting this option opens a submenu that 
includes items such as Organize, Edit, and Share Photos, and Make Music. 

• All about Apps: Selecting this option opens a submenu that includes items such as 
Get Apps at the Mac App Store, Easily View and Open All Your Apps, and Take Apps 
Full Screen. 

• Organize and Find Your Files: Selecting this option opens a submenu that includes 
items such as Find Anything on Your Mac, and Print Your Documents. 

• Interact with Your Mac: Selecting this option opens a submenu that includes items 
such as Drag and Drop, Your Mac’s Desktop, and Window Basics. 

• Personalize Your Mac: Selecting this option opens a submenu that includes items 
such as Customize the Dock, Create User Accounts for Others, and Save Energy. 

• Protect Your Information: Selecting this option opens a submenu that includes 
items such as Back Up Your Mac and Privacy. 
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Note 

Unlike other applications, the Help Center application window stays above all other windows on your screen, 
even if another application is active. (In fact, the Help Center ends up being an additional active application; 
switching to it does not make the previous application inactive.) To get it out of the way without closing it, 
click its Minimize button to hide the Help Center in the Dock. Note that you cannot use the standard shortcut 
9€+M to minimize the Help Center; that minimizes whatever window is open in the other application that is 
active. ■ 

Note 

Because the Help Center acts to support other applications, many shortcuts — such as §i+P to print — do not 
work inside the Help Center. Instead, pressing §§+P instructs the active application to print. Therefore, to print 
an article from the Help Center, you must use its Action icon pop-up menu's Print command. ■ 

Searching the Help Center 

You can search the Help Center from the Finder in two ways: 

• Choose Help in the menu bar or press Shift+§§-i-/ (which you can likely remember 
more easily as §§+?}, and enter a search term in the Search box that appears. A list of 
matching help topics appears below your search term; choose the appropriate one, 
or choose Show All Help T opics to get to open the Help Center to a results page that 
includes links to all help pages that contain the text typed so far in the Search box. 
(Note that your search term is not retained in the Help Center’s Search box.} 

• Choose Help O Help Center to open the Help Center’s home page, where you enter 
your search term in its Search box. A list of possible terms appears as you begin typ- 
ing; select one if you want, or continue typing your own term and press Return. A list 
of possible matches displays, along with terms at the bottom that you might want to 
search instead; just click one of them to do so. The returned matches are grouped 
into categories; to see the actual entries, click Show to the right of the category name. 



Tip 

when searching the Help Center, you can choose to include product support results (information from Apple's 
online knowledge base) or not by using the unnamed pop-up menu to the right of the magnifying-glass icon in 
the Search box. Click the small downward-facing triangle icon to open the pop-up menu in which you can 
select or deselect the Include Product Support Results option. ■ 

For more complex searches that involve Boolean logic expressions, you can use special char- 
acters when searching; Table 7.1 describes these special characters. 
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Special Characters for Boolean Searching in Help 


Character Meaning 


Search Example 


Search Results 


4- AND 


desktop -t Finder 


This example finds articles that include both "desktop" 
and "Finder." 


1 OR 


desktop 1 Finder 


This example finds articles that include either "desk- 
top" or "Finder." 


! NOT 


desktop ! Finder 


This example finds articles that include "desktop" but 
exclude "Finder." 


0 grouping 


picture -t (Finder | 
desktop) 


This example finds articles that include "picture" and 
either "Finder" or "desktop." 



Navigating the Help Center 

The Help Center works in much the same way as a web browser, and you navigate it via a 
system of links. Unlike in a web browser, the Help Center’s links are rarely blue and under- 
lined; instead, almost every text element is a link to a page with details. 

To navigate among the Help Center’s pages, you click the desired links, you click the Back and 
Forward buttons to traverse the path of links you’ve followed, and you click the Home button 
to go back to the Help Center’s home page — all just like a web browser. You can use the 
Search box at any time as well. 



Note 

In Mac OS X's Help Center, some links perform actions for you, such as opening the relevant system preference. ■ 

Next to the Back and Forward buttons is the Action icon pop-up menu (the gear icon), which 
has four options: 

• Make Text Smaller. You also can use the keyboard shortcut §§-i— . 

• Make Text Bigger. You also can use the keyboard shortcut §§-i-= (the menu option 
shows it as §§-i-, but you do not have to hold the Shift key as you would to type an 
actual + symbol). 

• Find. You also can use the keyboard shortcut §§+F. This opens a search bar above the 
search results in which you can type additional text to search within the displayed 
search results. Click Done to close that search bar. 

• Print. This prints the current help page to your printer. (Chapter 30 explains printing.) 

The Help Center has another great navigation feature: the ability to bookmark help entries. 

At the upper-right side of each help page are two bookmark icons. One, called Add Bookmark, 
looks like a ribbon and is the one you click to add the current page to the bookmarks list. 

(The bookmarks are organized based on application.) The other, called Bookmarks, looks like 
an open book and is the one you click to open the pop-over containing the bookmarks list. 
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shown in Figure 7.2. In the Bookmarks pop-over, double-click the bookmarked help page you 
want to open, or select a bookmark and click either Remove to delete the bookmark or Email 
to mail it to someone. (The e-mail message contains a link to the help page, so the recipient 
needs to open it on a Mac running Mac OS X Lion to access the page.} Click outside the 
Bookmarks pop-over to close it. 



FIGURE 7.2 



Left: The expanded search results for a Help Center query. Right: A bookmarks list in the Help Center. 
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Using Applications^ Help 

Most applications running in Mac OS X provide their own help, from the Help menu, a Help 
icon button, or the shortcut Shift+§§-i-/. Figure 7.3 shows the Help Center home pages for 
Apple Mail and Parallels Desktop as examples. As you can see, they use the same Help Center 
system as Mac OS X does, so you navigate these applications’ help systems as described in the 
preceding section. 



Note 

Unlike the Mac OS X Help Center, when you're perusing help pages in many applications' Help Centers, note 
the Index link on many; clicking it gives you an alphabetically organized index page to all help topics. Also 
note applications' Help Centers often have two home links: The button with the house graphic opens the Mac 
OS X Help Center's home page, while the text link Home or applicationname's Help goes to the application's 
Help Center home page. ■ 
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Even if they support the Help Center browser for help pages, many applications come with 
extra help options in their Help menus. Apple Keynote, for example, offers video tutorials on 
your Mac and a function and shortcuts guide downloadable from the web. 
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Retrieving help from the Internet 

At times, the Help Center accesses the Internet to retrieve help articles. An application may have only 
the most commonly accessed help topics stored on your Mac, so it offers a search index that links to the 
Internet for more details. If you click a help article that is located on the Internet, the Help Center auto- 
matically caches the information inside Mac OS X for later use. If you want to read the same article at 
a later point, the Help Center automatically displays the document from the cache. However, the Help 
Center also checks the Internet to see if the article has been updated; if a newer version is available, it 
is displayed instead. 

Note that the Help Center does not add, index, or let you bookmark web pages that you visit either 
from the Help Center's links or from an application's other options in its Help menu. It only adds infor- 
mation from Help Center-formatted databases accessed via the Internet. 

The Help Center also adds articles to your Mac's help topics from the Internet as they become avail- 
able, so your help system continually is expanded and updated. Of course, the Help Center can access 
online articles only if your Mac is connected to the Internet. 



Note that some applications, such as Microsoft Office, use their own help system, not the Help 
Center, and some — notably Adobe’s Creative Suite and Mozilla Firefox — use web-based help 
systems that require you to be online to open their help pages. 



FIGURE 7.3 



Left: The Help Center for Apple Mail showing its index page. Right: Parallels Desktop showing its home 
page. 
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Understanding Help Tags 

Help tags are a quick form of help that can offer expanded information on items found 
throughout Mac OS X and in many applications. Many applications enable you to get immedi- 
ate information about Finder items (buttons and icons, for example} via expanded informa- 
tion shown in the help tags. 

if an object in Mac OS X has a help tag description, when you hover the pointer over it for a 
few seconds, a yellow box appears. Inside the box is a description of what action the item 
performs, as shown in Figure 7.4. if no such box appears, the object has no help tag associ- 
ated with it. 



Note 

Some applications call these help tags ToolTips. ■ 



FIGURE 7.4 



Help tags are enabled throughout Mac OS X and provide quick information regarding various items. Here, 
a help tag displays at the bottom of the toolbar. 
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Not all objects have help tags. Common menu items — such as scroll arrows and menus — do 
not have help tags because they are considered self-explanatory. And not all applications 
offer the same level of help tag functionality as those created by Apple. Help tags are primar- 
ily used by custom buttons and icons to describe what the image used by the icon represents. 



Working with Command-Line Help 

Most of the help offered by Mac OS X is displayed in the Finder’s graphical interface. 
However, Mac OS X has a comprehensive command-line interface that you can access 
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through the Terminal application, which runs the Unix operating system that underlies 
Mac OSX. 

Mac OS X’s command-line interface has an integrated help system referred to as the man 
pages [man is short for manual). The man pages, shown in Figure 7.5, provide an online user 
manual that contains information on just about every command used in Terminal. Appendix 
D covers Terminal in detail and provides more detailed information regarding the man 
command. 



FIGURE 7.5 



The man command, used in Terminal, provides user-manual entries relating to various command-line 
functions. 




Exploring Other Avenues of Help 

Beyond the Help Center and the help that comes with your applications, many other 
resources can help Mac users with questions. This book is one, but plenty of resources are 
available on the web: 

• AppleCare Service and Support: www . apple . com/ support 

• AppleCare Knowledge Base: http : / /kbase . info . apple . com 

• Apple Manuals: www. apple . com/support/manuals 

• Apple Mac OS X Support: www. apple . com/macosx/lion 

• Mac user groups: www. apple . com/usergroups 

• Mac User Group (MUG) Center: www.mugcenter . com 

• MacTalk user forum: www. macusers . org 
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• MacFixIt: www.macf ixit . com 

• Macworld magazine and website: www . macwor Id . com 

• Mac Life magazine and website: www.maclife . com 

• MacFixIt: www.macf ixit . com 

• Tbe websites of tbe application developers and hardware makers whose 
products you use 



Summary 

In the Help Center, you can search for help articles relating to Mac OS X and applications, and 
you can narrow down your choices using Boolean logic. The Help Center’s browser interface 
enables you to navigate through help pages using the familiar concept of links. Back, Forward, 
and Home. Plus you can bookmark, print, and e-mail links to help pages for easy referral 
later. You also can do a quick text search directly from the Help menu’s Search box. 

Pop-up labels called help tags provide a quick reminder of some Finder and application ele- 
ments’ functions, while the man commands in the Terminal let you access help articles in the 
Mac’s Unix environment. 

Many manufacturers offer a range of support through online support pages. And several key 
websites are a great place to start for help for Mac computers, hardware, software, and Mac 
OS X itself. 
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Using Mac OS X's 
Universal Access 
for the Disabled 



CHAPTER 




M ac OS X is designed from the ground up to work effectively for 
everybody, including people with disabilities or special needs. 
People with limited hearing, sight, or ability to control a keyboard 
or mouse will find Mac OS X is an extremely effective operating system. 



These features are mostly located in Mac OS X via the Universal Access 
system preference, but Mac OS X’s sound input and speech capabilities 
(found in the Sound and Speech system preferences, respectively) also 
are extremely useful. 



A key support application for the visually impaired, VoiceOver Utility 
enables Mac OS X to read aloud information displayed on the screen. In 
many ways, VoiceOver Utility is an extension of Universal Access. The 
application can be configured to provide the voice a user understands best 
when the app speaks the text onscreen. A nice touch is that VoiceOver 
Utility can be used to speak chat combinations such as smiley face : ) or 
lol (which stands for "laughing out loud’). You can customize VoiceOver 
Utility so it reads aloud an appropriate command for your personalized 
text chats. 



You’ll find Mac OS X is a great operating system for everyone, regardless 
of what abilities they possess. 



IN THIS CHAPTER 



Setting up Mac OS X with 
Universal Access 

Setting up access for assistive 
devices 

Enabling visual assistance 

Enabling hearing assistance 

Enabling keyboard assistance 

Enabling mouse assistance 

Setting up speech recognition 

Setting up the VoiceOver 
Utility 



Setting Up Mac OS X with 
Universal Access 



If you have a special requirement for Mac OS X, you should start by 
investigating the Universal Access system preference. Open the System 
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Preferences application (choose fk C> System Preferences}, and click the Universal Access 
icon. 

The Universal Access system preference has four panes: Seeing, Hearing, Keyboard, and 
Mouse & Trackpad. Each enables you to set up a different array of assistive options for a vari- 
ety of access needs. These are the options: 

• Seeing: In this section, you can turn on VoiceOver technology and set custom zoom 
and display contrast levels. 

• Hearing: In this section, you can adjust the volume and set up screen flash alerts to 
complement the usual audio alerts. 

• Keyboard: In this section, you can use the keyboard options to activate sticky keys, 
which enable you to type key combinations (such as §§-i-0} one letter at a time; addi- 
tional options assist with key repeat options. 

• Mouse & Trackpad: In this section, the options enable you to activate mouse keys. 
These enable you to use the keyboard as a replacement for the mouse or touchpad. 
Additional options control the speed, delay, and size of the pointer. 

Note that the bottom of the Universal Access system preference — regardless of what pane 
you are in — is the Enable Access for Assistive Devices option. Selecting it enables third-party 
devices to harness the capabilities of Universal Access. This option must be selected for 
AppleScripts to run that use the Finder’s graphical interface. Also, many applications 
designed to assist people require that this option be selected. Thus, it is a mistake to think 
that the Enable Access for Assistive Devices option relates only to applications that improve 
access for people with disabilities. Because many applications use it, this option should be on 
for everyone (which it is by default}. 

Also at the bottom of the Universal Access system preference is the Show Universal Access 
Status in the Menu Bar option to get quick access to various Universal Access settings. 



Enabling Visual Assistance 

The first pane in the Universal Access system preference is Seeing, and its options improve 
the visual display of Mac OS X or substitute visual information with audio equivalents. The 
technologies available are designed to enable people with limited visual abilities to use the 
full Mac OS X. Figure 8.1 shows the Seeing pane. 

Hearing your Mac with VoiceOver 

The first section in the Seeing pane in the Universal Access preference is VoiceOver. You can 
turn on VoiceOver in two ways: 

• Select the On option in the Seeing pane’s VoiceOver section. Select On to switch 
on VoiceOver; select Off to disable it. 
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• Press §§+F5. Use this keyboard shortcut to toggle VoiceOver on and off. (If your key- 
board has an Fn key and you selected the Use All FI, F2, etc. Keys as Standard 
Function Keys in the Keyboard pane of the Keyboard system preference, you use the 
shortcut Fn+§§+F5. 



FIGURE 8.1 



The Seeing pane of the Universal Access system preference 




As soon as you turn on VoiceOver, a message window called the caption panel appears at the 
bottom of the screen, as Figure 8.2 shows, displaying whatever text VoiceOver is reading 
aloud. It starts with a welcome message, which you can edit in the General pane of the 
VoiceOver Options dialog box, covered later in this section. (If the caption panel does not dis- 
play, turn it on in the Visuals pane of the VoiceOver Utility, as described later in this chapter.} 

The VoiceOver caption panel provides other information as well. For example, it tells you 
when the screen saver has been activated. It provides guidance on what navigation options 
are available. When you are in a dialog box, window, or panel with multiple options, it 
informs you to click down to select options. As you move through the options, VoiceOver 
reads them aloud. 

You can control in great detail how VoiceOver works using the VoiceOver Utility, described at 
the end of this chapter — including turning it off. 
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FIGURE 8.2 



The caption panel displays whatever VoiceOver is speaking. 
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Understanding the VoiceOver keys 

You use the VoiceOver keys (known as the VO keys) to enter VoiceOver commands. By 
default, the VO keys are Control+Option. Typically, you press and hold both keys while press- 
ing another key to issue a VoiceOver command — just like any other keyboard shortcut. Thus, 
if a VO command is shown in Mac OS X menus, dialog boxes, and help systems as VO-F8, you 
press Control+Option+F8 to access it. 

Many VO key commands are available, and they do everything from read a currently selected 
item to interact with Mac OS X interface elements. You also can use them to navigate the 
screen. 

VoiceOver keyboard commands 

Many of the available VO keys are outlined in the Help Center; choose Help O VoiceOver 
Commands from the VoiceOver Utility to get lists of the various VO keys. The commands are 
split into nine sections: General, Orientation, Navigation, Web, Text, Interaction, Search, 
Standard Gestures, and New and Changed Commands. (To open the VoiceOver Utility, go to 
the Utilities folder on your Mac and double-click the VoiceOver Utility application icon.) 

New Feature 

Mac OS X Lion has expanded the number of sections for VoiceOver command help from six to nine; new ones 
are Web, Standard Gestures, and New and Changed Commands. ■ 

Using keyboard help 

Pressing Control+Option+K brings up the keyboard help function. In keyboard help mode, 
you hear the name of each key as it is pressed. Someone who cannot clearly see the keys to 
find his or her way around can use this function to learn the keyboard. When you press the 
VO keys (Control+Option) and press a key, the function speaks the associated command 
along with a brief description of what the command does. 
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Tip 

A standard feature on most keyboards (including all Apple keyboards) is a slight protruding line on the F and J 
keys. These are designed for touch typists, enabling users to quickly locate their positions on the keyboard 
without having to look at the keys. The F and J keys also serve as a great navigation tool for the visually 
impaired. The two keys are located where you place your index fingers, and your other fingers are on the adja- 
cent keys. (The keys your left hand rests on are A, S, D, and F; the keys your right hand rests on are J, K, L, and 
the semicolon [;] key.) From this position, your fingers can move up and down to reach any key on the key- 
board, and you naturally return to the position. Consequently, you can navigate the entire keyboard without 
needing to look at it. ■ 

Navigating with VoiceOver 

To move the VoiceOver cursor (the black rectangle that surrounds items being spoken), press 
Control+Option and the arrow keys. The VoiceOver cursor moves in that direction to the next 
item on the horizontal, or vertical, line. You hear a description of each item as the cursor 
highlights it. You select items by pressing Control+Option+spacebar, which is the equivalent 
of pressing the mouse or touchpad button. 

Note 

You move around items within a list by pressing the arrow keys as normal, but holding down the VoiceOver 
keys (Control+Option) while pressing the arrow keys takes you to the next section. ■ 

When navigating the screen via mouse or touchpad, VoiceOver describes the elements the 
pointer passes over. 

Using the Dock 

To move to the Dock, press Control+Option+D. By default, the VoiceOver cursor is placed 
around the Finder item in the Dock. To move to the next item in the Dock, press Control+ 
Option+^; to move to the previous item, press Control+Option+<— . You select an item in the 
Dock by pressing Control+Option+spacebar. 

Using the menu bar 

Another quick command to help you get started is Control+Option+M. This takes you to the 
menu bar, and you can use the arrow keys to move through menu items and press Control+ 
§§+spacebar (or press Return) to choose a menu item. 



Selecting buttons, check boxes, and sliders 

To click a button, you typically press Control+Option+spacebar (although you also can press 
the Return key, as you can when VoiceOver is switched off). This works for selection buttons, 
check boxes, and radio buttons. 



To open a pop-up menu, navigate to it with VoiceOver and press Control+Option+spacebar, 
and then use the arrow keys (T and i) to move through the options; press 
Control+Option+spacebar to select the appropriate option. 
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To move a slider, highlight it with the VoiceOver cursor, and press Control+Option+Shift+i to 
begin interacting with it. Use the arrow keys [T and -I for vertical slider; <— and ^ for a hori- 
zontal slider] to move the slider. As you move the slider, you hear verbal feedback regarding 
the amount (such as a percentage, or number, relating to the slider’s current position). 

Entering text into text fields 

When you move the VoiceOver cursor to a text field, any text inside the field is read aloud. 

As you type letters into the field, VoiceOver speaks each letter as you type. The exception is 
when you are typing text into a secure field (such as a password entry point); at this point, no 
text is read aloud. 

Navigating rows and columns 

When you are navigating a table, these additional commands enable you to move among 
rows and columns: 

• Control-tOption-tR: Read a row. 

• Control-tOption-tC: Read the column header. 

• Control-tOption-tC then C: Read a table column. Upon the first press of the C key, it 
reads the column header (as above), and on the second press of C, it reads the con- 
tent of the table column. 

Using smart groups in web pages 

One more unique feature in VoiceOver is worth mentioning: smart groups. They are a unique 
way to browse web pages based upon their visual layout. Web pages are designed to group 
information together in boxes, which may not be visible onscreen, but internally they hold 
related content together. The smart groups capability uses this information to determine 
what related information should be handled by VoiceOver. The following commands work 
with smart groups: 

• Control-tOption-t§§-tN: Move to the next smart group. 

• Control-tOption-tShift-t§§-tN: Move to the previous smart group. 

• Control-tOption-t^: Move to the next item in a smart group. 

• Control-tOption-K— : Move to the previous item in a smart group. 

VoiceOver help 

To get help with VoiceOver, press Control+Option+H. This brings up the VoiceOver help 
menu with the following options: 

• Online Help (Control+Shift+Option+/) 

• Commands Help (Control+Option-i- H, and then press H again) 

• Keyboard Help (Control+Option+K) 
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• Sounds Help 

• Quick Start Tutorial (Control+Option+§§+F8) 

• Getting Started Guide 

Zooming in on the screen 

Another way to provide access to the Mac OS X environment for visually impaired people is 
to enable the zoom option. As the name suggests, zoom homes in on a part of the screen 
(around the cursor} and magnifies everything, making it clear and easy to see. As you move 
the cursor to the edge of the screen, the zoomed area scrolls over to that part of the screen. 

To activate the zoom in Mac OS X, select the On option under the Zoom section in the 
Universal Access system preference’s Seeing pane, or simply press Option+§§+8 in the 
Finder. (That same shortcut turns off the zoom.} 

You can increase or decrease the zoom level in two ways: 

• Using keyboard commands: Press Option+§§+= to zoom in and Option+§§+- to 
zoom out. 

• Using the mouse scroll wheel or touch surface: Mouse users can press §§ and 
move the mouse’s scroll wheel (it may be a ball on your mouse} up to zoom in and 
down to zoom out. Touchpad users can press §§ and push two fingers up on the 
touchpad to zoom in and down to zoom out. 

Adjusting zoom options 

You can personalize the zoom settings in several ways. First, select the Zoom in Window 
option if you want the zoom-in action to focus on the active window; otherwise, it zooms in 
at the mouse location. 

The other zoom options reside in the settings sheet that appears when you click the Options 
button. 

Maximum Zoom and Minimum Zoom sliders 

By default, the Maximum Zoom and Minimum Zoom sliders are both set to 0, and you zoom 
in one increment at a time (lx, 2x, and so on}. However, each slider can be moved up to a 
maximum of 20. What these sliders do is set a point at which zooming in (maximum} and out 
(minimum} automatically moves to. So, if you set the maximum slider at 20, and the mini- 
mum at 10, clicking Option+§§-i-= to zoom in automatically takes you straight to a 20x level of 
magnification; zooming out takes you to a lOx level of magnification. 



Tip 

You can zoom in or out past the minimum and maximum settings by holding down the Option+3S+= and 
Option+iS-i— shortcuts. ■ 
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Show Preview Rectangle When Zoomed Out option 

Selecting the Show Preview Rectangle When Zoomed Out option places a thick rectangular 
outline around the pointer, if you’ve set the Maximum Zoom to more than 0. This outline dis- 
plays the area of the screen that will be zoomed in to when you press Control+§§-i-=, as shown 
in Figure 8.3. By default, the zoom area is set to 0 magnification, and no outline appears at 
that setting. 



FIGURE 8.3 



The preview rectangle (at the upper right) displays exactly which part of the screen will be shown when 
you zoom in. 
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Tip 

Zoom isn't just for people who need visual assistance. It is a very handy tool for anybody who wants to focus 
on a specific area of a display. The Zoom tool is often used by people wanting to demonstrate a feature or 
function of an item in Mac OS X (such as an application). By zooming in on a specific part of the screen, you 
can focus on the feature close up, without any of the distractions of other elements. ■ 
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Smooth Images option 

The images on the screen are made up of pixels, which are small squares. By default, these 
are so small that the items that make up the Mac OS X interface appear smooth and rounded. 
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However, when you zoom in, you quickly see the jagged edges that make up most interface 
items. With the Smooth Images option selected (the default), items appear less jagged when 
highly magnified — though the trade-off is that items can appear slightly blurry. 

Zoom Follows the Keyboard Focus option 

When you zoom in, the zoom area automatically follows the pointer. If you zoom in on a text 
area (a large text box or word-processing document, for example), the text you type may go 
off the edge of the screen. Selecting the Zoom Follows the Keyboard Focus option ensures 
that the zoom follows the text cursor, not the pointer, as you type. 

When Zoomed In, the Screen Image Moves options 

Because a zoomed screen no longer displays the desktop in its entirety, you must scroll 
around a zoomed-in screen view to see different parts of the interface. There are three 
options to control this screen movement: 

• Continuously with Pointer: When this option is selected, the zoomed screen moves 
in time with the pointer. As you move the pointer, it initially moves on its own, and 
then the screen starts to move with it. This is one of the most natural zoom modes 
you can use. 

• Only When the Pointer Reaches an Edge: When this option is selected, the screen 
zooms in around the pointer, and you can move the pointer around the zoomed por- 
tion of the screen without changing the view at all. But if you move the pointer to the 
edge of the screen, the zoomed area moves in that direction. This option is great when 
you want to work within a zoomed area without the zoom level or focus changing. 

• So the Pointer Is At or Near the Center of the Image: When this option is selected, 
the screen zooms in with the pointer in the center. As you move the pointer, it stays 
in the center of the screen and the zoomed background moves around it. The excep- 
tion is when you move to the edge of the screen, at which point the pointer moves 
instead of the background. 

Use Scroll Wheel with Modifier Keys to Zoom option 

The Use Scroll Wheel with Modifier Keys to Zoom option enables you to zoom in and out 
using the scroll wheel (or ball) on a mouse or using the two-finger scroll gesture on a touch- 
pad. If you want to zoom in and out with the scroll ball or wheel, select this option. (Note that 
it is selected by default.) 

Beside the option is a text field that enables you to determine which modifier key must be 
pressed along with the movement of the scroll (or the touchpad gesture) for the zoom to 
occur. By default, this is the Control key; however, you can change this to any combination of 
the modifier keys (§§, Shift, Control, and Option). To change the option, click in the text field 
or press Tab until it is highlighted; then press the modifier key or keys you want to assign. 

Click Done to save your changes in the settings sheet. 
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Adjusting display options 

The next settings in the Seeing pane of the Universal Access system preference appears in the 
Display section. These settings enable you to adjust the color scheme for the Mac OS X screen 
and the level of contrast. Adjusting these settings can make the display easier to read for 
some visually impaired individuals. These options are available: 

• Black on White. This is the default setting, and it provides a standard display, where 
black is black, white is white, and all other colors are unchanged. 

• White on Black: This is the polar opposite of the Black on White settings, and click- 
ing this option reverses the whole color spectrum. Areas that were black now 
become white, and white areas become black. In this sense, it is like viewing an old- 
fashioned negative photograph. It’s applied to all colors, so purple becomes green, 
red becomes cyan, and yellow becomes blue (and vice versa for all). The shortcut 
Control+Option+§§+8 lets you invert the colors quickly. 

• Use Grayscale: Selecting this option removes all the color from the screen; instead, 
everything displays as shades of gray. 

• Enhance Contrast: As the name suggests, the Enhance Contrast slider makes the 
contrast of the screen more pronounced. The greater the contrast, the more that the 
normally gentle fades between colors are replaced with light hues and dark hues, and 
the medium hues are gone. You also can use the keyboard shortcuts instead of this 
pane to adjust contrast incrementally: Control+Option+§§+, (comma) to reduce it and 
Control+Option+§§-i-. (period) to increase it. 

It is important to note that you can use these settings in concert to great effect. You can, for 
example, create a white-on-black background with a grayscale setting and high level of con- 
trast to produce a highly readable display for text. 



Tip 

If you inadvertently make the screen display as white-on-black, just press Control-HOption-i-i€+8 to switch back 
to the regular black-on-white mode. The shortcut toggles between the two modes. ■ 



Enabling Hearing Assistance 

The second pane on the Universal Access system preference is Hearing, shown in Figure 8.4. 
The pane has just three options. 

The first option is to flash the screen while sounding an alert. If you select the Flash the 
Screen When an Alert Sound Occurs option, any sound alerts (as specified in the Sound sys- 
tem preference) are accompanied with a flash of the screen. The screen quickly flashes white, 
and then returns to normal, drawing your attention to whatever the alert may be. (You can 
test the flashing alert by clicking Flash Screen.) 
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The second option is the Play Stereo Audio as Mono option. If selected, this option combines 
the left and right speakers’ audio into one signal sent to all connected speakers and headsets. 
This helps people who may hear poorly in one ear and thus miss sounds that come out of, 
say, just the speaker on the right. 

The final setting in the Hearing pane is the Adjust Volume button, which if clicked opens the 
Sound system preference. There, you can adjust both the Alert volume and the Output vol- 
ume for all sounds issued by your Mac. (Chapter 28 details the Sound system preference.) 



FIGURE 8.4 



The Hearing pane of the Universal Access system preference 




Enabling Keyboard Assistance 

The third pane in the Universal Access system preference is Keyboard, shown in Figure 8.5. 

Its options include help for people who have difficulty pressing more than one key at the 
same time, people who have difficulty with initial key presses, and people who have difficulty 
with repeated keystrokes. 

Pressing more than one key at a time 

Mac OS X offers several options designed to help people overcome difficulties in pressing 
multiple keys simultaneously, which most shortcuts require you do. 

The first option in the Keyboard pane controls sticky keys. If On is selected, this setting 
enables you to press modifier keys (Control, Option, Shift, and §§} one at a time — rather than 
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all at the same time as normal — and use them to create keyboard combinations. With Sticky 
Keys set to On, you can press §§ and then N, for example, to open a new Finder window, 
rather than use the standard method of holding §§ and then pressing N. 



Tip 

when the Sticky Keys option is set to On and you press a modifier key a second time, you lock it. This means that 
you can use it repeatedly for multiple keyboard commands. Modifier keys pressed accidentally can be cancelled 
by pressing the key a third time. Alternatively, pressing the Esc key cancels the whole modifier key sequence, 
unless you have locked down the key (in which case, you must press the same key again to unlock it). ■ 

Three options appear beneath the Sticky Keys option: 

• Press the Shift Key Five Times to Turn Sticky Keys On or Off: As the name sug- 
gests, this enables you to activate or deactivate the sticky keys function through 
multiple presses of the Shift key. 

• Beep When a Modifier Key Is Set: By default, Mac OS X makes a small clicking 
sound when a modifier key is set and a slightly firmer sound when you press it a sec- 
ond time to lock it. (No sound is made for canceling a modifier key.} By default, this 
sound is active. Deselecting this option cancels the audio feedback. 

• Display Pressed Keys On Screen: When you press a modifier key, a small symbol of 
the key appears onscreen. The symbol fades slightly for a single press, but it remains 
bold when locked with a second key press. This option is selected by default. 



FIGURE 8.5 



The Keyboard pane of the Universal Access system preference 
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Pressing keys accidentally 

Some people may find accidental key presses make it difficult for them to accurately enter 
text. Mac OS X’s solution for this is slow keys. With this feature activated, a key must be 
pressed and held for a short period before it is registered by Mac OS X as an actual keystroke. 
If the key is released before the required period, the keystroke is ignored. 

This feature can be extremely useful for people who find themselves accidentally brushing 
the wrong key. 

Select the On option next to Slow Keys to turn on the feature. Now, when you press a key, you 
must wait until a noise (similar to a camera click} sounds before the keystroke is registered. 
The delay is less than a second, but it does prevent you from typing quickly. 

Below the Slow Keys option are three control configurations: 

• Use Click Key Sounds: When the Slow Keys option is set to On, a sound notifies you 
that the keystroke has been registered. 

• Acceptance Delay: This slider determines how long you must wait when using slow 
keys before a key press is registered. Moving the slider to the left (marked Long} 
increases the delay between pressing the key and registering it; moving the slider to 
the right (marked Short} decreases the delay between the key press and registering it. 

• Open Keyboard Preferences: Click Open Keyboard Preferences to be taken to the 
Keyboard preference (see Chapter 28}, which has keyboard access controls. In the 
Full Keyboard Access section at the bottom of the Keyboard system preference’s 
Keyboard Shortcuts pane, you have two options: 

• Text Boxes and Lists Only: This is the default option. When it is selected, press- 
ing the Tab key moves the keyboard focus between text fields (text boxes} and 
lists, but ignores other options, such as checkboxes. 

• All Controls: When this option is selected, pressing the Tab key moves the focus 
between all elements in a list, including checkboxes, radio buttons, and push buttons. 

You can use the shortcut Control+F7 in the Finder to toggle between the two settings. 

In the Keyboard system preference’s Keyboard pane, you also can address an area 
that can cause problems for users who have difficulty pressing and releasing keys 
quickly. Use the Delay Until Repeat slider to increase the delay (by moving the slider 
to the left}. You also can move the slider all they way to the Off position to cancel the 
repeat-key function entirely. In the Keyboard system preference, you also can use the 
Key Repeat Rate to control how many key presses occur as you hold down a key. 



Enabling Mouse Assistance 

The fourth pane of the Universal Access system preference is Mouse & Trackpad, shown in 
Figure 8.6. As the name suggests, it offers several functions to help people who have difficulty 
using either a mouse or a touchpad. 
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FIGURE 8.6 



The Mouse & Trackpad pane of the Universal Access system preference 




Getting help with using the mouse or touchpad 

Users who have difficulty using the mouse or touchpad can use the keyboard to control the 
pointer instead. This feature is known as mouse keys. 

To enable mouse keys, select the On option in the Mouse Keys section. The mouse keys fea- 
ture uses the numeric keypad in an extended keyboard to control the pointer. The 8 key 
moves the pointer up, 4 moves it left, 6 moves it right, and 2 moves it down; the 5 key (in the 
middle} indicates a mouse or touchpad press. Note that the 1, 3, 7, and 9 keys move the 
pointer diagonally. 

If you have a regular Mac keyboard (without a keypad}, you use the 8, K, U, and 0 keys for up, 
down, left, and right, respectively, the 1 key as a click, and the 7, 9, ), and L keys for diagonal 
movement. 



Note 

On some older laptops, you also can use the keys surrounding K as a numeric keypad (these keys have smaller 
numerals printed alongside the letters). On such keyboards, press F6 to activate Num Lock so you can use 
these keys as a replacement for the numeric keypad. ■ 

The Mouse Keys section has the following options: 

• Press the Option Key Five Times to Turn Mouse Keys On or Off: This option 
enables you to activate and deactivate mouse keys without entering the Universal 
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Access system preference. This is especially useful for MacBook owners who need to 
switch between use of mouse keys and regular keyboard input. 

• Initial Delay: This slider controls how long you must hold down a mouse key before 
the pointer or text cursor begins to move. Move the slider to the left for a short delay 
and to the right for a long delay. 

• Maximum Speed: As you hold down a mouse key, the pointer speeds up from an ini- 
tial slow speed to a fairly rapid movement. This technique enables you to perform 
small pointer movements and move around the interface reasonably quickly. The 
slider enables you to set the speed at which the pointer moves when you hold down 
a mouse key. Move the slider to the left (the Slow setting) to limit the pointer speed, 
and move it farther to the right (the Fast setting) to enable the pointer to move rap- 
idly around the screen. 



Tip 

Although the mouse is ubiquitous in the computer world, it is not the only device for controlling pointer 
motion in Mac OS X. You have many alternatives to using a mouse. People with limited hand movement but 
accurate control may find touchpads a more suitable alternative. If you have difficulty holding a mouse, a 
trackball may be more suitable; special joysticks (not to be confused with gaming joysticks, incidentally) can be 
used as effective mouse replacements. Disabled Online (www.disabledonline.com) has lots of alternative 
input devices worth looking at. ■ 

Getting help with seeing the pointer 

The third slider in the Mouse & Trackpad pane is Cursor Size. You can use it to increase the 
size of the pointer, making it easier to see. By default, the slider is set all the way to the left; 
dragging it to the right increases the size. Note that this option affects the size of both the text 
cursor and the pointer. 

Adjusting touchpad and mouse behavior 

The final options in the Mouse & Trackpad pane in the Universal Access system preference 
are the Trackpad Options and Mouse Options buttons. Each opens a settings sheet with con- 
trols over how each input device behaves. 

The settings sheet for touchpads lets you adjust the double-click and scrolling speeds via slid- 
ers and offers four other options you can enable or disable: 

• Scrolling: Enabled by default, this option controls whether the touchpad can be used 
to scroll. (Those with motor-coordination difficulties may prefer to disable scrolling 
to prevent accidental movement of the pointer and objects onscreen.) The adjacent 
pop-up menu lets you enable scrolling with or without inertia. If you choose With 
Inertia, the scrolling continues a little bit after you let your finger off the touchpad. 

• Dragging: Disabled by default, this option controls whether you can use the touch- 
pad to drag options. If enabled, the adjacent pop-up menu controls whether drag lock 
is enabled. If you choose the With Drag Lock option, you must tap the touchpad to 
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stop dragging the object; otherwise, you just have to lift your finger off the touchpad. 
You would consider choosing With Drag Lock if you have to drag items far beyond 
where your finger can move on the touchpad. In such a case, you would lift your fin- 
ger off the touchpad and then put it down and drag more. 

• Ignore Built-in Trackpad when Mouse Keys Is On: Users of MacBooks may want 
to enable this setting. Selecting it ensures that accidental touches of the touchpad do 
not interfere with movement of the pointer. Note that this setting has no effect on an 
external touchpad such as the Magic Trackpad. 

• Ignore Built-in Trackpad when Mouse or Wireless Trackpad Is Present: This 
setting disables a MacBook’s built-in touchpad if a mouse (USB or Bluetooth) or 
external touchpad (Bluetooth-only) is connected to the laptop. If you’re typing on the 
MacBook’s built-in keyboard, you might use this option so accidental brushes against 
the built-in touchpad don’t result in unwanted pointer movements. 

New Feature 

The controls over speed, scrolling, and dragging have been moved in Mac OS X Lion from the Mouse and 

Trackpad system preferences to the Universal Access system preference. ■ 

The options in the settings sheet for mouse behavior depend on whether your mouse sup- 
ports gestures (as the Magic Mouse does). Regardless of the mouse’s capabilities, the settings 
sheet has sliders to control double-click speed and scrolling speed. It may provide options to 
control scrolling and dragging if the mouse supports these gestures. (For example, if you are 
using a Magic Mouse, the Scrolling option appears.) The settings sheet’s options for these ges- 
tures are the same as for a touchpad. 

Using hot spots 

VoiceOver has a handy feature called hotspots: These are markers you insert in text by press- 
ing Control+Option+Shift+n, where n is a numeral from 0 to 9. You jump to a hot spot by 
pressing Control+Option+n. It’s that simple. 



Setting Up Speech Recognition 

The idea of being able to talk to a computer has been a staple of science fiction for decades, but 
recently the idea has started to make serious movement from science fiction to science fact. 

At the introduction of the Macintosh in 1984, the computer introduced itself by speaking 
aloud to an audience. Over time, Macs have become increasingly verbose. 

Listening is, of course, a slightly more complex matter than speaking. The wide range of 
human languages, regional dialects, semantic variations, and, of course, personal pronuncia- 
tion differences all pose a real challenge for any speech recognition system. 
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But Apple has, over time, chipped away at the concept of speech recognition, and every version 
of Mac OS X has increased the capability of the Mac to understand what people are saying. 

Mac OS X has a built-in English speech recognition program that can be activated in the 
Speech system preference. Speech recognition in Mac OS X is designed to recognize hundreds 
of commonly spoken commands. You can use it to control the interface, switch between 
applications, and even start iChat conversations. 



Tip 

what you can't use Mac OS X's speech recognition for is general dictation. If you want to take full control of 
your Mac verbally, you need to invest in a separate program. A good one to look at is MacSpeech Scribe ($150; 

WWW . nuance . com). ■ 

Tip 

It's not just people with limited movement who need to consider speech-based input. Voice recognition tech- 
nology is especially useful to people suffering, or worried about developing, RSI (repetitive strain injury). 
Repeated small movements caused by typing on a keyboard or moving a mouse can lead to RSI-related prob- 
lems. Voice recognition technology can be a great boon to preventing or adjusting to RSIs. ■ 

Using a microphone 

Speech recognition requires a microphone. Fortunately, most Mac users are in luck because 
most Macs have a built-in microphone. (It accompanies the built-in iSight camera, usually 
located just above the screen.} 

The built-in microphones in MacBooks, MacBook Pros, iMacs, and Mac Minis, as well as in 
some of the recent Cinema Display flat-panel monitors made by Apple, are all high-quality 
affairs, and most of them work just fine for speech recognition. 

Using a built-in microphone is fine for Mac OS X’s speech recognition, but if you find that you 
have difficulty with the built-in microphone, you might consider upgrading to a dedicated 
external microphone. Some speech recognition systems, such as Dragon Dictate ($200; www. 
nuance . com}, often come supplied with high-quality microphones. If you use speech recog- 
nition permanently, you might consider a dedicated noise-canceling microphone and ear- 
phone headset. Many makes and models are available. 

Configuring speech recognition 

Open the System Preferences application (choose # O System Preferences}, and click the 
Speech icon to open the Speech system preference and go to the Speech Recognition pane. To 
activate speech recognition, select the On option next to Speakable Items. When you do this, a 
circular window known as the Speech Feedback window appears, indicating that speech recog- 
nition is up and running. (Figure 8.7 shows this window}. You can now turn speech recognition 
on and off, and the feedback window lets you know when Mac OS X is listening. 
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FIGURE 8.7 



The Speech system preference's Speech Recognition pane, with the Speech Feedback circular window to 
its right side 





Turning on speech recognition is very simple. Getting it to work, however, takes a little more 
practice. The first step is to adjust the speech recognition settings. 

Adjusting speech recognition settings 

The Speech Recognition pane has two subpanes: Settings and Commands. The Settings sub- 
pane enables you to adjust various options related to activating the speech input. They are 
described next. 

Microphone pop-up menu 

This pop-up menu has Internal Microphone selected by default. If you have multiple micro- 
phones attached to your Mac, you can choose which one to use with this menu. Note that the 
Line In option takes the signal from the Mac’s line-in jack (also called the microphone jack). If 
you have a USB microphone attached, it shows up as a separate option in this menu. 

Calibrate button 

To the right of the Microphone pop-up menu is the Calibrate button; click it to open the 
Microphone Calibration dialog box. 

To calibrate the microphone, you need to speak naturally (as you will when speaking to your 
Mac) and watch the meter. The meter lights up as you speak, through the blue and green 
areas and into the red area. As you speak, move the slider between Low and High until the 
meter stays in the green area as you speak. You may find it easier to read something aloud 
while calibrating the meter. 
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When you have the meter calibrated (so it’s in the green area when you speak], start saying 
the various items listed on the left side of the window. As each command is recognized, its 
text blinks, if Mac OS X is having difficulty recognizing any of the commands, you may need to 
adjust the slider again until all the listed commands are recognized. 



Change Key button 

By default, speech recognition on Mac OS X works by listening when you are holding down a 
key. (The Esc key is used by default.) Click Change Key to change this key to your own choice. 

Listening Method options 

If you do not want to hold down a key while speaking to enable speech recognition, you can 
opt to use a keyword instead. The way this works is that the speech recognition function con- 
tinuously listens for you to say a specific word. When it hears that word, it treats whatever 
you say next as a command. By default, the keyword is "computer": Saying the word "com- 
puter" out loud activates the speech recognition. So to open iTunes, you would say, "Computer, 
open iTunes." 

Select the Listen Continuously with Keyword option to switch to this mode. 



Tip 

Even when the Mac is continuously listening, you can stop it from doing so without going to the Speech system 
preference. Just press Esc or whatever key you set via the Change Key button. Press that key again to resume 
continuous listening. ■ 

Under that option is the Keyword Is pop-up menu with the following options: Optional before 
Commands, Required before Each Command, Required 15 Seconds after Last Command, and 
Required 30 Seconds after Last Command. Changing these settings adjusts when the keyword 
needs to be said in relation to the command. 

Under the Keyword Is pop-up menu is a text field containing the keyword. You can change 
the keyword from its default of "computer" to something else by typing it in this field. 

To turn off continuous listening, select the Listen Only While Key Is Pressed option. 

Upon Recognition options 

By default, when a command has been recognized, Mac OS X plays a sound called Whit. (It 
sounds like an extremely short whistle.) The Speak Command Acknowledgement option 
enables you to set up Mac OS X to speak aloud the action you have just commanded, so if you 
say, "Open iTunes," your Mac responds with "opening iTunes." This is a cool way to interact 
with your computer, although it can become tiresome. 

The Play This Sound pop-up menu enables you choose from a range of sound effects to 
replace Whit. Aside from Whit and Single Click, all are the same as the system alerts found in 
the Sound system preference. Be careful not to choose the same sound effect as your system 
alert, which can lead to confusion. You also have the option of None, which turns off the audi- 
ble feedback that a command is recognized. 
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Using the Speech Feedback window 

When you turn on speech recognition, a small round window appears, as shown in Figure 8.7. 
This is the Speech Feedback window. This is an unusual window in many respects: It has no 
associated menu bar; it has no Minimize, Close, or Zoom icon buttons; and it floats above all 
other windows. 

Getting to know the Speech Feedback window 

The Speech Feedback window provides several visual clues regarding speech recognition: 

• Attention mode: The top half of the feedback window contains an icon of an old- 
fashioned microphone. This icon indicates whether the Mac is standing by, actively 
listening to, or recognizing commands. The microphone icon has the following states: 
not listening, listening, and hearing. 

• Not listening: If the small microphone icon is grayed out, speech recognition is 
not currently listening for commands. 

• Listening (but not hearing): If the small microphone icon turns solid black, it is 
actively listening, but not currently hearing a command. 

• Hearing a command: If you see small arrowheads moving toward the micro- 
phone icon, speech recognition is currently hearing a command (usually because 
you are talking). 

• Listening method: The middle section of the Speech Feedback window indicates how 
you can make the computer switch from not listening to listening mode. By default, it 
shows Esc, which indicates that you must press Esc before or while speaking. You also 
may see the name of the word you must speak to activate listening mode. 

• Loudness: The four colored bars at the bottom of the Speech Feedback window mea- 
sure the loudness of your voice. In use, there seems to be little relationship between 
loudness and successful speech recognition (assuming, of course, that your voice is 
loud enough to be heard at all). One bar indicates that you’re speaking quietly; a blue 
bar and one or two green bars means you’re speaking at a moderate volume; these 
three bars plus a red bar indicate that you’re speaking very loudly (probably shout- 
ing). Apple recommends that you speak loudly enough to have green bars appear, 
but not so loud that the red bar appears. 

• Recognition: When speech recognizes a command that you speak, it displays the 
corresponding command in a yellow tag above the Speech Feedback window. The 
displayed command may not completely match the command you uttered, because 
speech recognition offers a degree of flexibility when understanding what you speak. 
For example, if you say, "Close window," the feedback window displays "Close This 
Window." If speech recognition has a response to your command, it displays it in a 
help tag below the feedback window. (Chapter 7 explains help tags.) 

Using Speech Feedback window controls 

At the bottom of the Speech Feedback window is an icon pop-up menu, indicated by a small 
downward-facing triangle. Clicking this icon pop-up menu reveals two menu options: 
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• Open Speech Commands Window: Choosing this option opens a palette displaying 
all the available speech commands, arranged by category. 

• Speech Preferences: Choosing this option takes you to the Speech system preference. 

Minimizing the Speech Feedback window 

As noted earlier, the Speech Feedback window is slightly odd in that it does not have a 
Minimize icon button. However, you can minimize it to the Dock by double-clicking the win- 
dow or by speaking the command "Minimize Speech Feedback window.” 

While sitting in the Dock, the Speech Feedback window continues to offer much the same 
functionality as before. You continue to press Esc (or press the appropriate key or speak the 
appropriate command} to activate speech recognition, and the minimized feedback window 
displays the same symbols for speech recognition as does its regular version. Two notable 
differences are that it no longer displays help tags containing recognized commands, and 
because it is minimized, you can no longer access its pop-up menu. It’s also worth noting that 
because it is smaller when minimized, you may no longer be able to as clearly identify the dif- 
ferent feedback states. 

Opening the feedback window from the Dock and returning it to the main part of the inter- 
face is easy: Simply click it in the Dock, or right-click or Control+click it and choose Open 
Speech Feedback from the contextual menu. Alternatively you can speak the command 
"Open Speech Feedback window.” 

Investigating the Speech Commands windovt( 

The Speech Commands window provides a list of all your recently spoken commands and the 
responses to them; it also displays a list of the commands you can speak in the current con- 
text. You access this window by clicking the icon pop-up menu (the arrow icon} at the bottom 
of the Speech Feedback window and choosing Open Speech Commands Window. Fittingly, 
you also can open the Speech Commands window by saying the command "Open Speech 
Commands window.” 

The tools offered by the Speech Commands window make it a great tool for learning what 
you can do with the speech function of your Mac. 

The commands you have recently spoken appear in bold at the top of the Speech Commands 
window, and any responses appear below in plain text. The bottom part of the window displays 
the commands available in the current context. The list is organized into these categories: 

• Current application: This category appears only if the active application has its own 
speakable commands. For example, if Mail is the active application, the first menu 
option in Commands is Mail. 

• Address Book: In this category, you find commands relating to your contacts. As 
well as with Address Book, these commands interact with Mail and iChat. 

• Speakable Items: The items in this category are available no matter which applica- 
tion is currently active. 
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• Application Switching: The commands in this category enable you to move between 
applications. This also contains commands for opening and quitting applications 
used by Mac OS X. 

Each category has a disclosure triangle that can be used to hide or show the various com- 
mands contained within each category. You can resize the two parts of the Speech Commands 
window by dragging the drag handle located between the two windows (identified as a hori- 
zontal gray bar with a small gray thumb in the middle.} You also can add extra speakable 
commands to this window, as 1 explain shortly. 

Specifying active commands 

The Speech Commands window organizes commands into groups (known as command sets). 
You can choose which groups of commands Mac OS X listens for by going to the Commands 
subpane in the Speech system preference’s Speech Recognition pane. The default command 
sets are Address Book, Global Speakable Items, Application Specific Items, Application 
Switching, Front Window, and Menu Bar. By default. Front Window and Menu Bar are turned 
off; the others are turned on. 

To choose commands by group from this subpane, follow these steps: 

1 . Use the On option for each command set in the Select a Command Set list to 
select or deselect command sets. Selecting an option activates a particular com- 
mand set. Note that if you want to activate the Front Window and Menu Bar com- 
mand sets, the Enable Access for Assistive Devices option in the Universal Access 
system preference must be enabled. 

2. Configure global speakable items. Select the Global Speakable Items command set 
in the list, and click Configure. This brings up a dialog box with the Speak Command 
Names Exactly as Written option. If selected, this option requires the speaker to use 
the exact name of the command. This option is selected by default, which improves 
accuracy and system speed. Deselecting this option requires Mac OS X to try to 
understand variations of the command so you can speak more naturally. 

3. Click OK to continue. 

Note that you also can configure the Address Book command set. Select that command set, 
and click Configure. A list of all the names in your Address Book appears. Deselect any names 
that you don’t want to be recognized when you speak as names in the Address Book for use 
in Address Book, iCal, iChat, and Mail. 

Setting up the Text to Speech option 

Text to Speech is the other half of the conversation, where the Mac talks to you. Computer 
speech has come along in leaps and bounds in recent years, and if your last memory of com- 
puter speech is a monotone robotic voice droning on, you’re in for a pleasant surprise. 
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You can investigate the different vocal options for Mac OS X by going to the Text to Speech 
pane in the Speech system preference. Here, you can specify what voice to use, choose the 
speed at which Mac OS X speaks, and define what, when, and how things are spoken. You can 
determine alert options, choose from a built-in list of alerts, and even add your own phrases. 
There’s plenty of room for customization: You can set different voices for alerts than normal 
speech and specify a time delay. There are even options for speaking text, as well as the date 
and time. 

More than a dozen voices are included with Mac OS X. But note that some are more advanced 
than others. Each one is given a name, and Alex is the most advanced so far for American 
English. This is the default voice and by far the clearest and most adept at speaking. Still, you 
have several voices to choose from, both male and female. 

But, as the game show host liked to say, "Wait! There’s morel” Click Customize to get a set- 
tings sheet with a longer list of voices, including a set of comic-effect novelty voices such as 
Trinoids and Zarvox. You can play any selected voice by clicking the Play button in the set- 
tings sheet. Select the check boxes to the left of the voice names to include them in the pane’s 
list, and deselect the voices’ check boxes to remove them from the pane’s list. Then press OK 
to add them to the System Voice pop-up menu. 

New Feature 

Mac OS X Lion's list of voices has expanded considerably, to several dozen. Plus, voices are available for more 
than a dozen languages, so they speak more correctly for those languages than the previous English-oriented 
voices did. (Note that these foreign-language voices are often hard to understand when speaking English.) Most 
of these new voices are not automatically installed with Mac OS X Lion, so if you select any of them, you will 
get a prompt asking if you want to download the voices over an Internet connection. ■ 

You also can adjust the rate at which each voice speaks, changing how it sounds. Follow these 
steps to change the voice and adjust the rate at which Mac OS X talks to you in the Text to 
Speech pane: 

1 . Select a voice from the System Voice pop-up menu. 

2. Click Play to hear what the voice sounds like. Mac OS X speaks a single sentence 
randomly picked from a selection. If you choose another voice before the sentence 
has finished, Mac OS X starts another random sentence in the desired voice. Click 
Stop or wait for the sentence to end. 

3. Adjust the speaking rate. You can speed up the rate at which a voice talks by mov- 
ing the Speaking Rate slider to the right; moving it to the left slows the rate at which 
a voice talks. 

Selecting text-to-speech options 

Below the System Voice pop-up menu are several options that you can use to customize how 
speech is used by Mac OS X. 
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Announce When Alerts Are Displayed option 

Selecting the Announce When Alerts Are Displayed option has Mac OS X read aloud system 
alerts. Click Set Alert Options to bring up a settings sheet where you can select a separate 
voice from the system voice to speak alerts. 

The Phrase pop-up menu enables you to choose how the alert is phrased. You have these 
choices: 



• Application Name: This option has Mac OS X inform you which application has an 
alert. 

• Next in the Phrase List: This option moves through a set of phrases. 

• Random in the Phrase List: This option picks random phrases from the phrase list. 

• Phrase List: This option enables you to set a particular phrase from the phrase list. 
The options are Alert!, Attention!, Excuse Me!, and Pardon Me!. 

• Edit Phrase List: This option brings up the Alert Phrases dialog box. Click Add and 
type a phrase that you want Mac OS X to speak during an alert. You can remove alerts 
from the list by selecting them and clicking Remove. 

You can use the Delay slider to set a delay between 0 and 60 seconds between when the alert 
appears onscreen and when Mac OS X speaks it. 

In the settings sheet, click Play to test your options. Click Cancel to undo your changes or OK 
to confirm them and return to the Text to Speech pane. 

Announce When an Application Requires Your Attention option 

Selecting the Announce When an Application Requires Your Attention option causes Mac OS 
X to speak when an application requires your attention. This verbal alert supplements Mac 
OS X’s usual alert method: an application icon in the Dock bouncing up and down. 

Speak Selected Text When the Key Is Pressed option 

Select the Speak Selected Text When the Key Is Pressed option to enable a key combination 
that, when pressed, causes Mac OS X to speak whatever text is currently highlighted. (The 
default shortcut is Shift+Option+§§-i-V.} Click the Change Key button to open a settings sheet 
asking you to enter a key combination. Hold down one or more modifier keys (Control, 
Option, Shift, and §§} and press the desired key to set the command. For example, you might 
choose Control+Option+S. Now, when you highlight a piece of text in Mac OS X, pressing this 
key combination causes Mac OS X to read the text aloud. 



Note 

You also can have Mac OS X read text by using Mac OS X services that some applications support. In TextEdit, for 
example, you can right-click or Control+click a highlighted piece of text and choose Speech O Start Speaking from 
the contextual menu to have Mac OS X read aloud the highlighted text. (Chapter 12 covers services.) ■ 
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Open Date & Time Preferences button 

You can click the Open Date & Time Preferences button next to the To Have Clock Announce the 
Time label to make Mac OS X speak the date and time. Clicking it takes you to the Date & Time 
system preference (see Chapter 28}. Go to its Clock pane, and select the Announce the Time 
option. A pop-up menu enables you to choose between On the Hour, On the Half Hour, and On 
the Quarter Hour. Click Customize Voice to choose the audio style with which you would like 
the time announced. (The options are the same as for system alerts, described earlier.} 

Open Universal Access Preferences button 

The final option in the Text to Speech pane in the Speech system preference — the Open 
Universal Access Preferences button — takes you to the Universal Access system preference. 
From there, you can enable VoiceOver (as explained earlier in the chapter} or — from the 
Seeing pane — click the Open VoiceOver Utility button to further customize voice settings of 
Mac OSX. 



Setting Up the VoiceOver Utility 

The VoiceOver Utility is something of an oddity in Mac OS X. In many ways, it is an extension 
of the Universal Access system preference (described in the beginning of this chapter}, although 
in other ways it is clearly an application in its own right. 

VoiceOver, as explained earlier, is a technology that enables Mac OS X to read aloud whatever 
is on the screen, under the pointer, or under the VoiceOver window (a rectangular window 
that appears over items onscreen}. 

The VoiceOver Utility enables you to fine-tune almost every aspect of VoiceOver, including 
the amount of punctuation it interacts with, how it navigates applications and web pages, the 
visual effects that accompany it, and even how it interacts with a Braille display (if one is 
attached to your Mac}. 

The VoiceOver Utility application is in the Utilities folder; go there quickly by pressing Shift-i- 
§§+U and then double-clocking the application’s icon. You also can open it from the Seeing 
pane of the Universal Access system preference. 

Adjusting the General settings 

Click General in the list to the left to access the General pane. 

Greeting options 

Here you can change the VoiceOver message that greets you when you log in. By default, this 
welcomes you to Mac OS X and informs you that VoiceOver is running; it also may tell you 
that you can access help by pressing Control+Option+H. You can change this message to any- 
thing you want by editing the Speak the Following Greeting after Login text field. 
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You also can have this message appear when VoiceOver starts by selecting the Display 
Welcome Dialog Box when VoiceOver Starts option. 

Portable Preferences 

The portable preferences capability lets you take your VoiceOver settings with you via an 
external disk. This could be an external hard disk or, more commonly, a USB flash drive. To 
set up portable preferences, attach an external storage device and click Set Up, choose 
File O Set Up Portable Preferences, or press Shift+§§+V. Select the desired storage device in 
the settings sheet, and click OK. 

Now the settings you made in the VoiceOver Utility are saved to the external storage device 
as well. When you plug this device into another Mac, that Mac automatically asks if you would 
like to use portable preferences. Click Yes so you can use all your settings on that computer, 
without having to set everything up from scratch. Note that those preferences are available 
to the other Mac as long as that storage device is attached to it. 

Allow VoiceOver to Be Controlled with AppleScript option 

Selecting the Allow VoiceOver to Be Controlled with AppleScript option enables AppleScript 
to control VoiceOver. Chapter 13 has more information on how you can use AppleScript to 
interact with Mac OS X. 

Adjusting the Verbosity settings 

VoiceOver is, by nature, quite verbose. Put simply, it likes to talk. The VoiceOver Utility 
enables you to fine-tune, almost to a granular level, how much VoiceOver talks and the kind 
of things it talks about. Clicking the Verbosity option in the list brings up five subpanes: 
Speech, Braille, Text, Announcements, and Hints. 

New Feature 

The Speech subpane was named General in previous versions of Mac OS X, and the Braille subpane is new to 
Mac OS X Lion. ■ 



Speech subpane 

In the General subpane of the Verbosity pane is the Default Speech Verbosity pop-up menu. It 
is set to High by default, but it also has Medium and Low settings. 

Clicking the disclosure triangle to the pop-up menu’s right reveals exactly what each of the 
settings has for every part of Mac OS X. You also can set different levels of verbosity for dif- 
ferent Mac OS X controls by choosing an option for a specific control in its Verbosity pop-up 
menu, as shown in Figure 8.8; the options are Default, Low, Medium, High, and Custom. 
Choosing Default has the control’s verbosity match that in the Default Speech Verbosity pop- 
up menu. Choosing Custom brings up a settings sheet with options for each individual item 
spoken by that control. 
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FIGURE 8.8 



You can fine-tune the verbosity of Mac OS X. You can do this across the board or to an extremely granular 
level. 




Braille subpane 

In the Braille subpane of the Verbosity pane is the Default Braille Verbosity pop-up menu, 
which works just like Default Speech Verbosity in the Speech pane, except it affects the feed- 
back presented via Braille readers attached to the Mac. 



Text subpane 

In the Text subpane of the Verbosity pane is a series of pop-up menus that enable you to 
adjust various aspects of VoiceOver when you are working with text. You can change the way 
text-to-speech handles punctuation, typing, text cursor location, text attributes, misspelled 
words, links, numbers, capital letters, deleting text, and word separation. Each pop-up menu 
has several options. 

Announcements subpane 

VoiceOver announces various aspects of Mac OS X. The Announcements subpane in the 
Verbosity pane contains a set of options that can increase the number of announcements. 
These are the options: 

• Announce When Mouse Cursor Enters a Window (mouse cursor means the pointer) 

• Announce When a Modifier Key Is Pressed 

• Announce When the Caps Lock Key Is Pressed 

• Speak Header When Navigating Across a Table Row 

• Automatically Speak Text in Dialog Boxes 

• Use Phonetics 
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New Feature 

The Use Phonetics option is new to Mac OS X Lion. It has Mac OS X speak words when it encounters individ- 
ual letters, such as "a alpha" or "t tango" when, for example, it sees a or f alone. ■ 

This subpane has several other controls: 

• When Status Text Changes Under VoiceOver Cursor pop-up menu: The options 
are Play Tone, Speak Text (the default], and Do Nothing. 

• When Progress Indicator Changes Under VoiceOver Cursor pop-up menu: The 

options are Play Tone (the default]. Speak Update, and Do Nothing. 

• Speak Size and Position In pop-up menu: The options are Inches (the default]. 
Millimeters, and Pixels. 

• Speak Text under Mouse After Delay slider: Use the slider to set how long 
VoiceOver waits to speak the text under the mouse or touchpad pointer’s current 
location. 



Hints pane 

VoiceOver gives several hints relating to items under the VoiceOver cursor. The Speak 
Instructions for Using the Item in the VoiceOver Cursor option (selected by default] activates 
these instructions. The When an Item Has a Help Tag pop-up menu enables you to choose 
from the following options: Do Nothing, Speak Notification, and Speak Help Tag (the default]. 
The final option is a slider marked Speak Hints After Delay, with options from Short to Long. 

Adjusting the Speech settings 

The Speech pane in the VoiceOver Utility dialog box enables you to fine-tune the voices used 
by Mac OS X. Click the Speech item in the list on the left to access the settings; it has two sub- 
panes: Voices and Pronunciation. 



Voices subpane 

The Voices subpane has several options: 

• Mute Speech: This option enables you to silence the speech. 

• Default: Here, you set the default options for how Mac OS X speaks. The Voice pop- 
up menu lets you choose the default voice, and the fields in the same row enable you 
to choose the rate, pitch, volume, and intonation values; if you change the voice, 
these other settings stick, rather than reset for the new voice. If you click the disclo- 
sure triangle next to Default, you get the same options for several other categories of 
speaking: Content, Status, Type, Attributes, and VoiceOver Menu. 

Pronunciation subpane 

The Pronunciation subpane enables you to substitute spoken terms for specific text, such as 
acronyms (to pronounce NATO as "nay-toh,” not "en-ay-tee-oh," for example] and messaging 
symbology (called emoticons) such as ,- ) ("wink”]. 
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You can change the text spoken for any of the items in the list by clicking the text in the 
Substitution column. You can add new substitutions by clicking the + icon button and enter- 
ing the details in the appropriate columns. Clicking the - icon button enables you to remove a 
selected substitution from the list. 

Adjusting Navigation settings 

The Navigation pane of the VoiceOver Utility enables you to adjust how the VoiceOver cursor 
moves around the screen. The following controls are available: 

• Initial Position of VoiceOver Cursor pop-up menu: Two options are available in 
this pop-up menu. The default is Keyboard Focused Item (meaning where the text 
cursor is], or you can choose First Item in Window. 

• Keyboard Focus Follows VoiceOver Cursor option. 

• VoiceOver Cursor Follows Keyboard option. 

• Insertion Point Follows VoiceOver Cursor option. 

• VoiceOver Cursor Follows Insertion Point option. 

• Mouse Pointer pop-up menu: This pop-up menu lets you specify how the mouse or 
touchpad pointer interacts with the VoiceOver cursor: The options are Ignores 
VoiceOver Cursor, Follows VoiceOver Cursor, and Moves VoiceOver Cursor. 

• Allow Cursor Wrapping option: If selected, this option specifies that the pointer 
should be able to move off the side of the screen and appear on the other side. The 
pointer can wrap horizontally, and vertically, in a continuous loop. 

• Skip Redundant Labels option. This option has the VoiceOver cursor skip duplicate 
labels in dialog boxes and so on. 

• Automatically Interact When Using Tab Key option: This means to automatically 
follow the screen’s area of focus as it changes as the user presses the Tab key to 
move from control to control; you don’t have to press Control+Option+i to manually 
shift the VoiceOver cursor focus as is the default. 

• Enable Fast Searching option: This option lets you move more quickly to other ele- 
ments onscreen. In the adjacent pop-up menu, choose Left Command Key or Right 
Command Key to set which §§ key is used to invoke fast search. Then use that §§ key 
with the first letter of the desired control name to jump to it. For example, to jump to 
the URL field, with Left Command Key enabled, press §§-i-U to jump to that field (or at 
least the next field whose name begins with U.) Note that the left §§ key is the one to 
the left of the spacebar, and the right §§ key is the one to the right of the spacebar. 

New Feature 

The Enable Fast Searching option is new to Mac OS X Lion. ■ 
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Adjusting Web settings 

You can adjust how VoiceOver interacts with web pages (spelled by Apple as "webpages" in 
the VoiceOver Utility) several ways, using the Web pane’s three subpanes: Navigation, Page 
Loading, and Web Rotor. 

New Feature 

The Web pane in Mac OS X Lion has been divided into three subpanes, the Enable Live Regions option is new, the 
option to have a verbal cue when a web page loads is new, and the list of Web Rotor options has been expanded. ■ 



Navigation subpane 

The options in this subpane are as follows: 

• Navigate Webpages By option: You have two options: You can either navigate by 
DOM Order (DOM means Document Object Model, a technical standard for web 
pages’ internal organization), which uses the layout of a web page to determine what 
objects are grouped together; or you can use Grouping Items, which moves the 
VoiceOver cursor from one group of information to the next, such as from paragraph 
to paragraph. 

• When Navigating Web Tables option: You have two options: The first is to group 
items within the table; the second is to speak column and row numbers. 

• Navigate Images pop-up menu: This pop-up menu offers the choices of Never, With 
Descriptions (the default option), and Always. 

• Enable Live Regions option: If selected, this option has VoiceOver speak any live 
region it encounters on web pages, rather than the specific regions set up in the Web 
Rotor subpane. (A live region is a dynamically updated part of a web page, such as for 
stock prices or sports scores.) 



Page Loading subpane 

The options in this subpane are as follows: 

• When Loading a New Webpage option: Three options are available here: Speak 
Webpage Summary, Move the VoiceOver Cursor to It, and Automatically Speak the 
Webpage. The third option is available only if the Move the VoiceOver Cursor to It 
option is selected. 

• When a Webpage Loads pop-up menu: Here you choose what sound plays as a 
web page is loading to give you an audible clue that a page is in fact loading: Speak 
Progress, Play Tone, and Do Nothing. 

Web Rotor subpane 

This subpane lists various types of live regions — automatically updated parts of web pages — 
that you can then enable to have VoiceOver read and disable to have VoiceOver skip. (If you 
enable the Enable Live Regions option in the Navigation subpane, they are all read aloud by 
VoiceOver.) 
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The options are Links, Headings, Form Controls, Web Spots, Tables, Landmarks, Auto Web 
Spots, Frames, Buttons, Text Fields, Images, Lines, Lists, Live Regions, Non-Visited Links, 
Visited Links, Static Text, Radio Groups, and Checkboxes. You can reorder these options, 
which determines the reading order by VoiceOver, by selecting an item and pressing §§+T 
to move it up the list and §§+i to move it down the list. 

Adjusting Sound settings 

You can choose from three options in the Sound Settings pane of the VoiceOver Utility: 

• Mute Sound Effects option: Selecting this option turns off all sound effects other 
than VoiceOver. 

• Enable Positional Audio option: This option (selected by default} enables you to 
use dual speakers, or headphones, to hear audio positioned in different locations. 

• Output Device pop-up menu: This pop-up menu lets you select the audio device 
that VoiceOver’s speech is played by, if you have more than one device. By default, it 
is set to Built-in Output, using the audio device selected in the Sound system prefer- 
ence (see Chapter 28}. 

New Feature 

The ability to choose a separate output device for VoiceOver audio is new to Mac OS X Lion. ■ 

Adjusting the Visuals settings 

The Visuals pane has five subpanes, each offering different ways that VoiceOver displays 
information on the screen. Customizing these sections can be extremely useful for those with 
limited sight abilities. 

VoiceOver Cursor subpane 

The controls here enable you to adjust how the VoiceOver cursor appears on the screen: 

• Show VoiceOver Cursor option: This option enables you to turn on or off the 
VoiceOver cursor (the rectangular outline that surrounds onscreen items being 
read aloud}. 

• VoiceOver Cursor Magnification slider: This slider enables you to magnify the 
VoiceOver cursor and the contents displayed within it. Moving the slider to the right 
sets it to the Large setting, which can make the VoiceOver cursor extremely useful for 
people who see partially. 

• When Reading Text, Move VoiceOver Cursor By pop-up menu: This pop-up menu 
has two options: Sentence and Word. By default, the VoiceOver cursor moves by each 
sentence that is read, but here you can tell VoiceOver to move by each individual word. 
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Caption Panel subpane 

The caption panel is a dark gray rounded rectangle (normally positioned on the bottom left 
of the screen} that provides information regarding the VoiceOver caption, such as a descrip- 
tion of the current action. (Figure 8.2, near the beginning of this chapter, shows an example 
of the caption panel.} Several settings here control the caption panel: 

• Show Caption Panel option: This option shows or hides the caption panel. It is 
selected by default. 

• Caption Panel Font Size slider: Moving this slider to the right increases the size of 
the text in the caption panel. 

• Rows in Caption Panel: By default, the caption panel has two rows of text, with 
overflow text indicated with ellipses (...}. Moving this slider to the right enables you 
to expand the caption panel to accommodate up to 10 rows of text. 

• Caption Panel Transparency slider: Moving this slider farther to the right makes 
the caption panel more opaque and thus less obtrusive. 

Braille Panel subpane 

A refreshable Braille display can be attached to a Mac, and VoiceOver automatically sends 
information from the screen to that display. The Braille panel also displays this information 
on the screen. Several options here relate to the Braille panel: 

• Show Braille Panel pop-up menu: The options here are Automatic, On, and Off. 

• Braille Font Color pop-up menu: The color is yellow by default, but this pop-up 
menu enables you to select from six colors. 

• Braille Panel Font Size slider: This slider enables you to adjust the size of the 
Braille panel’s font. Move the slider to the right to make the font larger, and move it 
to the left to make the font smaller. 

• Braille Panel Transparency slider: Moving this slide to the right decreases the 
opacity of the Braille panel, making it more transparent. 

Touch subpane 

This subpane appears only if you have a gesture-savvy touchpad connected to your Mac. 

It has just one option, the Background Transparency slider, which you use to decrease or 
increase the opacity of the dimmed area around your touchpad pointer. The more transpar- 
ent, the easier it is to see the area surrounding the pointer location, and the less transparent, 
the easier it is to see where your finger is on the touchpad relative to the screen. 

New Feature 

The Touch subpane is new to Mac OS X Lion. ■ 
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The options in this subpane adjust the display of the VoiceOver Help menu (accessed by 
clicking Control+Option+H when VoiceOver is running}: 
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• VoiceOver Menus Font Size slider: Moving this slider to the right makes the 
VoiceOver menu larger. 

• VoiceOver Menus Transparency slider: Moving this slider to the right increases 
the transparency of the VoiceOver Menu, making it less obtrusive. 

Adjusting the Commanders settings 

The Commanders pane lets you map commands to the touchpad, numeric keypad, and key- 
board. Use it to attach commonly used commands (such as Go To Desktop, Open Item 
Chooser, and open specific applications} to specific keys. This is a useful feature that simpli- 
fies complex commands by assigning them to single keys or key combinations. 

There are four subpanes: Trackpad, NumPad, Keyboard, and Quick Nav. 

New Feature 

The Trackpad and Quick Nav subpanes are new to Mac OS X Lion. ■ 



Trackpad subpane 

The new T rackpad subpane appears only if you have a gesture-savvy touchpad connected to 
your Mac. It controls how VoiceOver works with your touchpad. Note that it works only with 
newer touchpads in recent MacBoooks and the Apple Magic Trackpad, not on two-finger-only 
touchpads in 2007 and earlier MacBooks. These are its options: 

• Enable Trackpad Commander: If selected, this option enables the use of gestures to 
control VoiceOver. Press Control+Option to enable the use of gestures, and rotate 
two fingers to switch among the types of VoiceOver actions. The options vary based 
on what type of user interface element you are over and thus what options are avail- 
able. For example, if you select the Navigation action, your touchpad gestures move 
among elements, but if you select Words or Characters, the gestures invokes editing 
and selection functions for textual elements. Figure 8.9 shows the gesture-based 
VoiceOver action selection that rotating the two fingers displays onscreen. 

• Automatically Select Items in Lists and Tables: If selected, VoiceOver automati- 
cally selects the last item in a table or list when you navigate to it. 

• Pause Speech When Not Touching the Trackpad: If selected, moving your finger 
off the touchpad stops VoiceOver from speaking until you touch the touchpad again. 

• Scroll Gesture Moves Content Instead of Scroll Bar: Selected by default, this 
option has the scroll gesture move the content within the current area of focus, 
rather than move it out of view, as is normally the case when you scroll with a 
mouse’s scroll wheel or drag a window’s scroll bars. 

• Assign Commands button: This opens a settings sheet where you can add a modi- 
fier key (Control, Option, Shift, or §§} to be held when you use various touchpad ges- 
tures. Doing so makes it harder to accidentally navigate or act on the screen through 
inadvertent gestures. 
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FIGURE 8.9 



The Commanders panels Trackpad subpane in the VoiceOver Utility with the gesture-based VoiceOver 
action selector displayed 
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NumPad subpane 

The NumPad subpane contains a list of commands that are mapped to the numeric keypad 
(the numeric keys found to the right of Apple extended keyboards; these keys are not present 
on Apple MacBooks nor on many Mac keyboards}. You must select the Enable NumPad 
Commander option to enable the mapping capability. 

The list of commands in the subpane shows what command VoiceOver performs when you 
press the appropriate key. VoiceOver commands are available for more than just the regular 
keyboard keys. You can see the assignments for specific modifier combinations using the 
unnamed pop-up menu to the right of the Enable NumPad Commander option to choose from 
these modifier options: Command (the§§ key}, Option, Control, Shift, and NumPad Zero (the 
numeric keypad’s 0 key}. When you choose an option, the list of VoiceOver command assign- 
ments changes to those using that particular modifier key. 

You also can replace any of the default commands used by the NumPad Commander with 
your own. Each command listed is actually a pop-up menu (indicated by the small down- 
pointing arrow to the right of each command}. Then navigate through the pop-up menu to 
find the desired replacement command. 



Note 

You cannot use mouse keys (a feature described earlier in this chapter) while using the NumPad Commander. ■ 



Keyboard subpane 

The Keyboard Commander works in much the same way as the NumPad Commander. 
Selecting the Enable Keyboard Command option at the top of the subpane enables the 
Keyboard Commander. 
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One key difference is that the keyboard commands must be used with a modifier key. This is 
because you are likely to need the keyboard’s letters for general tasks. Because you also are 
likely to require regular keyboard commands, complete with modifier keys, the Keyboard 
Commander distinguishes between the Mac keyboard’s two Option keys, on either side of the 
spacebar. (Normally, Mac OS X doesn’t care which Option key you press; it treats them as if they 
were the same key.} You select which Option key the Keyboard Commander uses by selecting 
one of the options from Use options: Left Option Key, Right Option Key, and Both Option Keys. If 
you select Right Option Key, pressing the right Option key invokes a VoiceOver keyboard short- 
cut, while pressing the left Option key invokes Mac OS X’s or the application’s normal keyboard 
shortcut using Option. 

New Feature 

In Mac OS X Lion, you can choose Both Option Keys, which means both Option keys must be pressed to 
invoke the VoiceOver keyboard shortcut. ■ 

The number of keyboard commands in the Keyboard Commander is much more limited than 
in the NumPad Commander. However, you can add new keyboard commands using the + icon 
button in the bottom left of the subpane. 

Quick Nav subpane 

The new Quick Nav Commander works in much the same way as the NumPad Commander 
and Keyboard Commander, except it lets you assign commands to single characters as well as 
use the arrow and other navigation-oriented keys. Selecting the Enable Quick Nav option at 
the top of the subpane enables the Quick Nav Commander. 

These options are available: 

• Allow Toggling of Quick Nav Using Left and Right Arrow Keys: If selected, press- 
ing both and ^ simultaneously toggles Quick Nav on and off, rather than needing 
to use the VoiceOver Utility. 

• Enable Single-Key Webpage Navigation when Using Quick Nav: If selected, you 
can press a single letter to invoke a VoiceOver shortcut. 

• Assign Commands button: Clicking this button opens a settings sheet that displays 
the VoiceOver commands associated with arrow keys and individual characters. You 
can’t change the arrow key assignments, but you can change those for letters and 
other characters by choosing Letters from the pop-up menu at the upper right. Select 
a letter whose VocieOver action you want to change, and click the reveal icon to its 
right to get a hierarchical list of actions to select for that character. 

Setting up Braille 

Braille converts text shown in VoiceOver into a form readable by touch — human touch, that 
is. Many Braille readers are available for Mac OS X. If you attach a compatible Braille display 
to the Mac, it is detected automatically, and you can adjust its settings in the VoiceOver 
Utility’s Braille pane. The Braille pane has two subpanes: Layout and Displays. 
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Layout subpane 

These settings are available in the Layout subpane of the Braille pane: 

• Braille Display indicator: The model of your connected display appears here. 

• Braille Translation section: This section has three options on how certain items are 
converted to Braille: 

• Braille Translation pop-up menu: The default option is English [the American 
version}. This pop-up menu shows additional languages installed in Mac OS X. 

• Show Contracted Braille option: Contracted Braille is a set of about two dozen 
words represented by a single symbol each, for faster communication. 

• Show Eight-Dot Braille: If selected, characters use the extended form of Braille 
rather than the traditional six-dot cell matrix. The eight-dot method allows for 
single-cell display of extended characters, whereas the six-dot method does not. 

• Use Dots 7 and 8 to Indicate Cursor option: This raises dots 7 and 8 in the 

Braille reader to indicate where the VoiceOver cursor is. 

• Status Cells section: This section has three options that control how status cells are 
used: Show General Display Status, Show Text Style, and Show Extended Text Style. 

• Show Status On The option: Two options are available: Left and Right. 

• Display Alert Messages: This slider controls how long alerts display on the Braille 
reader. Slide all the way to the left to turn off the display of alerts. 

New Feature 

The Show Eight-Dot Braille option and Display Alert Messages slider are new to Mac OS X Lion. ■ 



Displays subpane 

Any Braille displays attached to your Mac are listed here. If a display is connected via USB, it 
is automatically connected and listed. However, if your Braille display operates via Bluetooth, 
you can connect it by using the following method: 

1 . Make sure the Braille display is discoverable. Consult the instructions with the 
display to discover how to put it in discoverable mode. 

2. Click the + icon button. 

3. Find the device. A dialog box appears that searches for all available Bluetooth 
devices. When the Braille display appears in the list, click it. 

4. Select the Remember This Device option. If you want Mac OS X to remember the 
device so it automatically reconnects in the future, make sure you select this option. 

5. Click Select. 
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Note 

You can connect multiple USB Braille readers to a Mac but just one Bluetooth reader. (Chapter 28 explains 
Bluetooth device setup in more detail; the process is the same for Braille displays as for other devices.) ■ 

Setting up Activities 

The Activities pane lets you choose distinct VoiceOver settings for different activities. For 
example, you may have one activity set for browsing the web and another for working on 
business documents. Click the + icon button to add an activity (and double-click its name to 
edit it). Select an activity and click the - icon button to delete it. 

As Figure 8.10 shows, the Activities pane has two clusters of controls. One control lets you 
change the verbosity and voice for the specific activity, which provides handy context as to 
what you are doing at the moment, and it adjusts the level of feedback for the activity at 
hand. You can also enable hot spots (covered earlier in this chapter). 



FIGURE 8.10 



The Activities pane of the VoiceOver Utility lets you set up different VoiceOver settings for different activi- 
ties. 




The other control gives you most of the fine-grained controls available in the various 
VocieOver Utility panes that you can apply to each activity individually. Click the disclosure 
triangle to the right of the Hot Spots option to reveal the 10 controls, as shown in Figure 8.10. 
Select the controls you want to customize, and click Set for each in turn. Doing so opens the 
appropriate VoiceOver Utility panes for that option. 
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The final Activities pane control is the Automatically Use This Activity For pop-up menu. It 
lets you have the current activity automatically enabled when the application selected in this 
pop-up menu is launched. 

New Feature 

The ability to set up separate activity settings is new to Mac OS X Lion. ■ 

Summary 

Universal Access lets you interact with Mac OS X in a variety of ways. Although primarily 
designed to help those with impaired sight, hearing, or hand usage, some of these interaction 
controls can benefit anyone. 

For example, for those with visual impairment, the VoiceOver technology enables users to 
hear what is displayed on the screen, as well as to control output to Braille devices. But it also 
can give everyone more awareness of alerts. Similarly, options for the hearing impaired pro- 
vide extra visual feedback for anyone. And controls over keyboard and mouse interactions 
help not only those with difficulty using keyboards and mice, but also poor typists. 

Apple’s speech technology lets the Mac both listen to and execute your spoken commands 
and speaks aloud alerts and user interface elements. 

The VoiceOver Utility enables you to fine-tune the VoiceOver text-to-speech technology 
to your exact needs, with separate groups of settings assignable to specific activities and 
applications. 
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Working with 
Applications 



CHAPTER 




N ow that you’ve set up your Mac and become familiar with the 
Finder, it’s time to get down to the business of working with 
applications and the day-to-day activity of creating, saving, and 
working with documents. 

Most of the time you spend working on your Mac is in the traditional 
manner: opening applications, creating documents, printing and sharing 
them, and saving them for future posterity. In this sense, applications 
are the tools; documents (covered in Chapter 10} are the things you cre- 
ate and share with them. 

Although chances are good that you’re familiar with the basics of using 
applications from using a Mac or Windows PC before, Mac OS X Lion 
does bring a few new approaches to the table that make it worth review- 
ing how applications work. 

Mac OS X includes a huge range of applications, as Chapter 14 covers, 
but the beauty of computers is that you can install and run programs 
built by other people. Most applications work the same way in Mac OS X, 
following Apple’s human interface guidelines, but some programs — 
notably Adobe’s Creative Suite and Microsoft’s Office — add their own 
approaches on top of Apple’s. But even these applications have the basic 
Mac OS X application foundation in place. 



IN THIS CHAPTER 



Installing and removing 
applications 

Opening applications 

Using the Launchpad 

Understanding applications' 
user interface elements 

Managing multiple open 
applications 

Working with full-screen 
applications 

Quitting applications 



Mac OS X is a multi-tasking environment, which means you can run 
several applications at once (both in the foreground and background}, 
switch among them, and share data among them through copy and paste 
and other mechanisms. 
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Note 

Several terms are used interchangeably by those who produce applications and use them: software, application 
(and its nickname app), program, utility, tool, and solution. Software is the general term for code that runs on a 
computer to perform a task, whether in the form of its own application, a plug-in to another application, or a 
component of the operating system. Application, app, and program all refer to the same thing: software that 
you think of as collection of related functions, such as iTunes or Photoshop. Utility usually means a specialized 
program with a small set of functions, often designed to help you prepare for other tasks; examples are Disk 
Utility and QuickTime Player. Tool is more of a marketing term to describe software, though sometimes people 
use it to mean software that people use to produce a result (such as making a movie or indexing a book). 
Solution is purely marketing-speak for software, hardware, and combinations of the two. Note that none of 
these terms' definitions is exact, so don't worry about trying to differentiate them. ■ 



Installing Applications in Mac OS X 

Straight out of the box, your Mac has a compelling suite of core applications already installed, 
including the Safari web browser, Mail e-mail client, Address Book contacts manager, iCal cal- 
endar, iChat instant messenger, TextEdit word processor, Time Machine backup tool, and 
iTunes media manager and player. 



Note 

New Macs also include Apple's iLife suite (which includes the iPhoto photo management and editing tool, 
iMovie video-editing tool, and GarageBand music creation and editing tool), although when you upgrade Mac 
OS X, the iLife versions on your Mac aren't updated along with the operating system. ■ 

But chances are good that you’ll want other applications to handle other tasks. And you may 
prefer to use an application other than Apple’s, or in addition to Apple’s; for example, you 
may want to use the Mozilla Firefox or Google Chrome browser instead of or in addition to 
Apple’s Safari. So you’re likely to buy additional applications. 

The applications in Mac OS X are typically stored in one of two folders: Applications or 
Utilities. You can jump to the Applications folder by choosing Go O Applications or pressing 
Shift+§§+A, and you can jump to the Utilities folder by choosing Go G> Utilities or pressing 
Shift+§§-i-U. The Utilities folder resides in the Applications folder, so you also can double-click 
its folder from there. No law says that applications must be in one of these folders, but put- 
ting them there does make it easy to find them later. 

Installing these other applications is fairly easy, although a few different methods are available. 

Installing applications from the Mac App Store 

You probably know the iTunes Store for buying music and buying or renting videos. If you 
have an iPhone, iPad, or iPod Touch, you probably know the Apple App Store for buying iOS 
apps. Mac OS X has its own Mac App Store, where you can buy applications directly over the 
Internet. It comes with Mac OS X Lion, but was also added to Mac OS X Snow Leopard via a 
system update in early 2011, so you likely have seen it already. 
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The Mac App Store is easily accessible in Mac OS X: Choose App Store, or click the App 
Store icon in the Dock. When the Mac App Store loads, you can search or browse for applica- 
tions as you would in the iTunes Store or iOS App Store. 

To use the App Store, you need an active Internet connection and an account with Apple; if 
you have an iTunes account (which you likely do for using the iTunes Store or iOS App Store}, 
you can use the same account in the Mac App Store. That charges the purchases to the same 
credit card as in the iTunes or iOS App Store. If you want to use a separate account, you can 
do that, too. 

Sign in by choosing Store O Sign In. You also can set up a separate account with different bill- 
ing information if you prefer; choose Store O Create Account. (You can’t be signed into an 
account when creating a new one; to sign out of an account, choose Store C> Sign Out.} 

When you find an application you want to buy, click its Buy link — which shows the price or 
the word "Free" — and then confirm your account password when requested. During installa- 
tion, the Buy link changes to "Installing,” as Figure 9.1 shows, and after it’s installed, it 
changes to "Installed." The application is downloaded and installed for you in the Mac OS X 
Applications folder. That’s it! 



FIGURE 9.1 



Installing an app from the Mac App Store 
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If you received a redemption code for an application — perhaps from an coupon that came 
with something you bought elsewhere — or a gift card whose credit you want to use to buy an 
application, click the Redeem link in the Quick Links pane at the right side of the Mac App 
Store’s main window, then type or paste that code in the Enter Your Gift Card or Other iTunes 
Code field, then click Redeem. If the code is for a specific application, it begins downloading 
to your Mac; if the code is for a gift card or other credit, the credit’s value is transferred to the 
App Store account for future purchases. 



Note 

You can use an application purchased via the App Store on as many as five Macs that are signed in to the same 
App Store account. (Most applications purchased in other venues limit you to one or two installations.) Go to 
the Purchases pane (click the Purchases icon button at the top of the App Store window) to see the application 
you've bought, then click Install on the ones you want to install on a Mac linked to your App Store account. ■ 

Installing downloaded applications 

Many applications today are available as downloads from the Internet, usually from the 
developer’s website. You purchase the application there, and then you’re provided a link to 
download the installer file onto your Mac. Sometimes, the download happens automatically. 
The files typically are downloaded to your Downloads folder (choose Go O Downloads, press 
Option+§§+L, or open the folder in the Dock), but sometimes they’re placed on the desktop or 
in another location. 

Typically, most applications are delivered as a disk image (with a file extension of . dmg, so 
some people call them DMG files) or as a compressed archive (with a file extension of . zip, 
so most people call them Zip files). 

Either way, double-click the file to open its contents. You get one of two scenarios: 

• Most commonly, you get a draggable application installer file. You drag that file into 
your Applications folder (or to an alias of that folder that displays in the Finder win- 
dow containing the draggable installer}, and you’re done. There’s likely a text file called 
Read Me or Installation Instructions in the window as well, which you should peruse. 

• You get an installation package (with the file extension of . pkg}, which you double- 
click to launch. You’re then guided through various options in a series of windows. 
This method is typically used by applications that have configurable options or that 
make you enter a serial number to use them. In many instances, you’re asked to 
restart the Mac after installing such packaged applications, because they put support 
files in Mac OS X’s various system folders and thus need Mac OS X restarted to have 
those made active. 

Installing applications from disc 

Installing an application you buy from a store in a physical package follows essentially the 
same process as installing a downloaded installer. The only real difference is that the 
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installer file comes on a CD or DVD, which you need to insert on your Mac and open from the 
desktop or a Finder window’s Sidebar. After you’ve opened the installation window, you 
choose one of the two options described in the previous section for downloaded installers. 

Updating applications 

It’s a rare application that never changes. Most are upgraded over time, which means buying 
an upgrade and installing it as you would a new application. But between these paid upgrades 
are often program updates, which fix minor issues or add smaller capabilities than warrant a 
new payment. 

If you bought an application via the Mac App Store, go to the store’s Updates pane (click the 
Updates icon button at the top of the App Store window} to see if any applications have 
updates and then choose to update any individual one or all of them. If you use an iPhone, 
iPad, or iPod Touch, this will be a very familiar experience. 

Many applications automatically check for updates on their own and then provide an alert 
when one is available, with a link for you to click to install or download it. Other applications 
leave the checking to you, usually through a menu option in either the Help menu or in the 
application’s menu [and sometimes in its About window}. There’s no one standard method for 
accessing updates, but the ideal is for applications that have automatic updates or let you turn 
on automatic updates. When you install a new program, hunt around for its update methods so 
you can be sure to have the latest version at all times for as many applications as possible. 

Removing applications 

Sooner or later you may decide that you no longer want an application on your Mac. It may 
have been only a trial application that you have decided not to purchase, or you may have 
realized that you no longer use the program and want to reclaim the space it takes up on the 
hard disk. 

Removing applications from Mac OS X couldn’t be easier. Simply locate the program in the 
Applications folder and drag it straight to the Trash in the Dock. After emptying the Trash 
(choose Empty Trash}, the application is gone for good. As with deleting any item you 
don’t want, be sure that you no longer want to use it before emptying the Trash. 

Some programs, such as Microsoft Office and Adobe Creative Suite, come with uninstaller 
programs that remove all the files associated with an application. If a program has a dedi- 
cated uninstaller, run that instead of dragging the files directly to the Trash. 

If you are uninstalling your software to reinstall it on another Mac (or on a clean copy of Mac 
OS X} and that software uses activation to discourage use of pirated copies (such as Adobe 
Creative Suite, Zevrix LinkOptimizer, and QuarkXPress}, be sure to deactivate the software 
before uninstalling it; otherwise, the software may not run when you reinstall it. 

Most applications place other small files in various places on the Mac. Typically, they place 
files in the Library folder. Subfolders such as Application Support and Preferences are good 
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places to look for support files to delete after you’ve removed the main application files. 
These support files are typically small and used only by the application, so leaving them on 
your Mac isn’t typically considered a bad thing (at least not by Apple}. You can hunt down 
these files and move them to the Trash, although you should be careful not to empty the 
Trash until you’re sure that all your other programs run correctly. 



Tip 

There's a good reason for leaving the support files for a deleted application in the Library folder: If you ever 
decide to reinstall the program, all your preferences are retained. ■ 

Tip 

If you install lots of programs and like to keep a clean system, you should invest in a program that specializes in 
removing the associated clutter created by program installation. Programs like AppZapper (www. appzapper . 
com) track the files installed by applications and remove them when you delete a program. ■ 



Opening Applications 

When you want to work with an application, you start, or open, the program. This process 
also is known as launching an application. When you open an application, you can view or 
edit compatible contents, or you can create new content from scratch. 

Often, the content you create in an application can be saved as a document. For example, you 
can open an application like TextEdit and use it to write a letter; then you can save that letter 
as a document. You can close the application, shut down the Mac, and then come back another 
day and reopen the document to continue working on it. (Chapter 10 explains how to work 
with documents.} 

You can launch an application via many different methods: 

• A (Apple) menu: Choose ilO Recent Items, and choose an item from the Applications 
section of the menu. Applications you’ve opened recently appear, but not others, so 
this option is limited. Likewise, you can choose a document from the Recent Items 
submenu to launch its application and then open the document in it. 

• Applications folder: Locate the program’s icon in the Applications folder. Double- 
click it to launch the application. Alternatively, right-click or Control+click the icon 
and choose Open from the contextual menu, or you can select the icon and choose 
File O Open or press §§+0. You also can drag a compatible document onto the appli- 
cation’s icon to open the application and then load the document into it. 

• Dock: Many applications have a shortcut to them placed in the Dock (and you can 
add application shortcuts to the Dock, as Chapter 2 explains}. Click the Dock icon to 
launch the application, or right-click or Control+click it and choose Open from the 
contextual menu. You also can drag a compatible document onto the application’s 
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icon to open the application and then load the document into it. Plus, you can click a 
document from any of the folders in the Dock to launch its application and open the 
document in it. 

• Finder window: Go to a document that is associated with the application, double- 
click the document to launch its application, and then open the document in it. You 
also can select the document and choose File O Open, press §§+0, or right-click or 
Control+click it and choose Open in its contextual menu. 



Tip 

To open a document in another application than it is associated with, choose Open With in the contextual 
menu and choose a different compatible application from the list that appears. To make the change permanent, 
change the Open With settings in the document's Info window, as Chapter 3 explains. ■ 

• Launchpad: Open the Launchpad as explained later in this chapter, and then click 
the application from whatever screen it is in. 

• Spotlight: Type the name of the application in the Spotlight search (see Chapter 5}, 
and choose the corresponding application from the list of results. 

Most people use the Dock and Finder window approaches most often. 

When an application launches, its icon usually bounces in the Dock, indicating that the appli- 
cation is launching. After it has launched, the icon stops bouncing. (If the application’s icon 
was already in the Dock, that icon usually begins to bounce when you launch the application.} 
The application icon can show a glowing blue-and-white sphere underneath to signify that it 
is an open application and not a shortcut. (You can turn off the bouncing-icon effect for pro- 
gram launch and turn on the indicator sphere, as Chapter 2 explains.} 

If you downloaded the application from the Internet, a warning appears. Click Open to run 
the program. You see this warning only the first time you launch the application. This warn- 
ing is a security measure designed to confirm that you downloaded the program and are 
comfortable that the application’s origin is one you trust. (See Part IV for more information 
on Mac OS X security.} 



Using and Managing the Launchpad 

The Launchpad provides a one-stop shop for all the applications on your Mac, using the 
concept of home screens popularized on the iPhone, iPod T ouch, and iPad. To open the 
Launchpad, just click its icon in the Dock or use the four-finger pinch gesture on a compatible 
touchpad (using your thumb and three fingers}. Your screen is taken over by a blank back- 
ground with application icons on it, as Figure 9.2 shows. Click an icon to launch the app. 

If you decide not to launch an app, press Esc to close the Launchpad, click an icon in the Dock, 
or use the four-finger expand gesture (using your thumb and three fingers}. 
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FIGURE 9.2 



The Launchpad, with the first home screen showing the Apple-provided Mac OS X applications 
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New Feature 

The Launchpad is new to Mac OS X Lion. ■ 

Tip 

You also can set up Expose to open the Launchpad through clicks on corners of the screen. Chapter 2 explains 
the Expose feature, and Chapter 28 explains the Mission Control system preference. ■ 

The first home screen lists the applications that Apple installs along with Mac OS X. Note that 
this home screen also has an icon for the Utilities folder; click it to open the folder’s contents 
so you can select one of its apps, as Figure 9.3 shows. (Click outside the folder or press Esc to 
close it.} 

The other home screens list the rest of your applications from the Applications folder, 
Utilities folder, and folders contained in them (including aliases to folders} in essentially ran- 
dom order. Note that you may see Windows applications listed in addition to Mac OS X appli- 
cations if you’re using a program such as Parallels Desktop or VMware Fusion that lets you 
run Windows simultaneously with Mac OS X, as Chapter 18 explains. 
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FIGURE 9.3 



Clicking a group in the Launchpad opens it, revealing its application icons. 
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To move to these other home screens, press the ^ and <— buttons, use your mouse’s scroll 
wheel or scroll ball, or use a touchpad’s scroll gesture. (Screens are arranged horizontally, 
but vertically scrolling the mouse or touchpad is interpreted as a horizontal scroll within the 
Launchpad. However, the keyboard’s T and -I keys are ignored.} 

You can rearrange applications within and across home screens the same way you do on an 
iPhone, iPad, or iPod Touch: Drag them to a new location, as shown in Figure 9.4. They insert 
themselves between two existing applications, causing the affected icons to rearrange them- 
selves so all remain in the invisible grid. When dragging across screens, move the pointer all 
the way to the edge and wait a second for the screen to slide to reveal the next screen. You 
can create new screens after the rightmost screen by dragging an application past the current 
rightmost screen. 

To create groups, simply drag an icon over another. A new group appears containing both 
application icons. You can edit the group name by clicking it and typing a new name. To 
remove an item from a group, open the group by clicking it and drag the item out of the 
group. If no application remains in a group, the group is automatically deleted. 
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FIGURE 9.4 



Drag an application icon and move it to a new location to customize the Launchpad's layout. 




Tip 

If you decide not to open an application, you can quickly close the Launchpad by pressing Esc. ■ 



Managing Multiple Open Applications 

Mac OS X has preemptive multi-tasking, which means the operating system can run more than 
one process (such as an application or various functions within an application} at a time, in a 
way in which Mac OS X dynamically parcels out chunks of time to the various open applica- 
tion processes so no one process can hog all the resources. 

In practice, this means you can have multiple applications running and switch among them eas- 
ily. But the ability to run multiple programs at once can be disorientating. A stray mouse click 
can take you from one program to another, bringing its windows to the front and putting the 
application you were working on to the back. To a complete newcomer, it may appear as if a 
program has disappeared completely, leaving you confused. Of course, most computer users 
these days are familiar with the concept of using multiple programs at once, and Mac OS X 
makes the process as straightforward as possible. Even so, you must get used to having multi- 
ple layers of programs and documents open at once; these can lie on top of each other on the 
desktop, like different paper documents lying on top of each other on your desk. 

Fortunately, Mac OS X provides many methods to switch among documents and applications. 
And Mac OS X features such as Mission Control, App Expose, and Spaces (covered in Chapter 
2} offer you a quick means to organize and access documents and applications on your Mac. 
Mission Control, for example, lets you see all open applications with their windows and move 
among them from a common screen. Plus, you can quickly hide open documents and bring 
them back in an instant using the Dock and Mac OS X’s Hide menu option, as described later 
in this chapter. 
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Although several programs can run simultaneously (and indeed the Finder is always run- 
ning}, only one application in Mac OS X can control the menu bar at any one time. The appli- 
cation currently in control is called the active application, and you can tell which one it is by 
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looking at the menu bar — the menu option next to the 4 menu is the name of the active appli- 
cation. If you click the desktop, the active application is the Finder; when you switch to any 
other application, the name Finder in the menu bar changes to the name of that application. 

Switching among applications 

As Chapter 2 explains, all open applications display an icon in the Dock. When you have an 
application open, you can switch to that application by clicking its icon in the Dock, making it 
the active application. This is the most straightforward and commonly used method of 
switching among open applications. 

But using the Dock isn’t the only method of moving among applications. You also can move 
from one application to another by clicking in any visible window belonging to that other 
application. Of course, opening up a new document switches to the application associated 
with that document (launching it, if necessary, as described earlier in the chapter}. 

Another way to switch among applications is to use the application switcher, shown in Figure 
9.5. This appears over the desktop as a translucent gray window with icons for each running 
application. Here’s how to use the application switcher: 

1 . Press §§-HTab. The application switcher opens, with the current application’s icon at 
the far left and the other open applications’ icons shown to its right. 

2. Continue holding §§. Now, with each additional press of Tab, the selection moves to 
the right. You also can use the ^ and <— keys or the mouse to move through the 
applications instead of pressing Tab (but keep holding §§}. 

3. Release §§. When the application you want to switch to is selected, release the 
§§ key. The selected icon’s application becomes the active application. 

If you decide not to switch to a different application, simply release §§. 

New Feature 

There is no touchpad gesture that opens the application switcher in Mac OS X Lion. The four-finger horizontal 
swipe that had been used in Mac OS X Snow Leopard now moves you through spaces, as Chapter 2 explains. ■ 



FIGURE 9.5 



The application switcher appears enabling you to switch from one application to another. 
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When you switch from one application to another using the application icon in the Dock or 
the application switcher, all the windows associated with that application come forward as a 
group, with one window active (meaning you can work in it}. The exception is for document 
windows that are minimized to the Dock; they remain in the Dock. But if all document win- 
dows for an application are minimized in the Dock, one of the windows opens as the applica- 
tion comes forward. 

If you switch to an application by clicking one of its windows in the desktop or in the Dock, 
that window becomes active, along with the application. 

Using Hide to reduce application clutter 

A fast way to get an application out of the way if your screen is too cluttered is to use Mac OS 
X’s Hide capability, which makes the application and its windows disappear. You can access it 
in several ways: 

• Choose Hide from the application menu (for example, IT unes O Hide}. 

• Press §§-i-H. 

• Right-click or Control+click the icon in the Dock, and choose Hide from the contextual 
menu. 

• Option+click anywhere on the desktop. 

If you want to hide everything except the current application, choose Hide Others from the 
application menu, press Option+§§-i-H, or Option-i-§§-i-click the desktop. 

To get back a specific hidden application, click its icon in the Dock or use the application 
switcher. To get back all the hidden applications in one fell swoop, choose Show All from the 
application menu. 

Knowing when an application wants your attention 

Sometimes, an application running in the background needs your attention. It might be to 
notify you that it has finished its task, or there may be a dialog box that needs your attention; 
either way you need to switch to the application, find out what it wants, and deal with it. It 
may be that a program is quitting and Mac OS X is asking you if you want to save a document 
first. 

Mac OS X has a particular way of attracting your attention (one that has as many fans as 
detractors}: When an application wants your attention, it bounces up and down in the Dock, 
like an excitable kid in class. It bounces, then sits in the Dock for a moment, and then bounces 
again. Even if the Dock is minimized, the icon bounces fairly high so it’s hard to miss. Ignoring 
this bouncing Dock icon requires a Herculean effort, and you’re better off just dealing with 
the precocious application, because usually it has a good reason to interrupt you. 
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Some applications display alerts on the screen instead of using the bounce-icon method, such 
as reminding you of an appointment. Usually, programs that provide alerts but don’t need 
you to act on them use the alert box method. 



Surveying Applications^ Controls 

Most Mac OS X applications have the same kinds of user interface elements after you’ve 
opened them. Apple provides these elements with Mac OS X, so all developers can use them 
and users get a consistent experience — one of the Mac’s hallmarks. 

Not all applications use the standard Mac OS X elements; Microsoft insists on bringing over 
Windows-style controls in its Office, and Adobe Systems has developed two separate visual 
approaches of its own (one in Creative Suite and one in its Elements series} that it imposes 
on both Mac OS X and Windows users. Typically, the "foreign” approaches favor cramped, 
cluttered presentation, obscure icons, and lots and lots of toolbars. But even these variations 
follow the same basic approaches that Mac OS X offers, so most differences are cosmetic. 



Function containers 

Of course, every Mac OS X application has its menu bar. And almost every application uses 
windows for its documents. Chapter 3 explains the common menu options in the menu bar 
for all applications, and Chapter 4 explains the basic controls in windows. These elements 
contain functions in a clear location that operate in a consistent manner. 

But there are other major containers for functions in applications: 

• Toolbars: Usually, one or more toolbars contain icon buttons and/or text buttons for 
quick access to major features. Figure 9.6 shows the Firefox 4 toolbar as an example. 



FIGURE 9.6 



A toolbar (from Firefox) 




• Dialog boxes: One of the original Apple user interface inventions, dialog boxes con- 
tain controls specific to a task, usually a mix of sliders, fields, pop-up menus, and but- 
tons, as you can see on the left side of Figure 9.7 (the Exposure dialog box in Adobe 
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Photoshop CS4}. When a dialog box is open, you can’t do anything else in the applica- 
tion until you close the dialog box by clicking OK (sometimes Done} or Cancel. You 
can drag dialog boxes out of the way if they cover what you’re working on; you can 
just reposition them appropriately for the task at hand. 

• Panels: A more recent invention from Adobe, panels are like dialog boxes in that 
they contain multiple related controls. But unlike dialog boxes, you can enter and 
leave them whenever you want to work elsewhere in the application, which means 
that any changes in their settings take effect immediately. Programs can have multi- 
ple panels open simultaneously as well. The right side of Figure 9.7 also shows a 
panel (Paragraphs) in Photoshop. Panels can be independent or grouped like panes 
in a panel group, as is the case in the figure. 



FIGURE 9.7 



A dialog box (Exposure) at left and a panel (Paragraph) at right (both from Photoshop) 




• Pop-overs: A new element introduced in the iPhone’s iOS, a pop-over is a cross 
between a dialog box and a pop-up menu. It opens from a button like a pop-up menu, 
but like a dialog box it contains one or more controls. Like a pop-up menu, you don’t 
have to close them; simply going elsewhere closes them. Figure 9.8 shows an exam- 
ple from iCal. 

New Feature 

Pop-overs are new to Mac OS X Lion. ■ 

• Settings sheet: Similar to a dialog box, a settings sheet won’t let you work on any- 
thing else while it is open, and it must be explicitly closed. A settings sheet is accessi- 
ble only from within a dialog box or application window, and "pulls down" from the 
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title bar or toolbar. Unlike a dialog box, a settings sheet can’t be moved, though if you 
move the parent dialog box or window, its settings sheet moves with it. Figure 9.9 
shows an example from Pages. 



FIGURE 9.8 



A pop-over (Create Quick Event) from iCal 




FIGURE 9.9 



A settings sheet at left and a panel (Layout) at right (both from Pages) 




• Panes: Panes are groups of functions within a dialog box, window, or panel. You 
move among the panes by clicking their tabs, which can be icons or text-based; the 
tabs are usually at the top of the dialog box or panel but can be on the left side as 
well. Figure 9.10 shows the Accounts pane in Mail’s Preferences dialog box. Panes 
can have their own panes, called subpanes: for example, note the subpanes within the 
Accounts pane: Account Information, Mailbox Behaviors (the active one}, and 
Advanced. A pane also is called a tabbed pane (and thus often erroneously called 
a tab). 
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FIGURE 9.10 



A pane (Accounts) with three subpanes (at left, from Mail); the Mailbox Behaviors subpane is active. 




Controls 

Within dialog boxes, settings sheets and the like are the various specific controls. Mac OS X 
provides many types; Figure 9.11 shows a sampling. These are the most common: 

• Button: A button is a control that causes an action to take place when you click it 
with the mouse. (Apple’s formal term is push button, but everyone simply calls them 
buttons.) Buttons come in a variety of shapes and sizes, and they can be marked with 
either text or a graphic. Buttons with text are generally horizontal with rounded 
edges; icon (graphic) buttons can be any shape, and sometimes they are accompa- 
nied by text descriptions. 

• OK and Cancel buttons: These standard buttons appear in most dialog boxes. 
Clicking the OK button accepts the settings in the corresponding window, whereas 
clicking Cancel rejects any changes you made to the settings; both buttons close the 
dialog box. Occasionally, you may find the buttons marked differently: Deleting a file 
from a connected server, for example, displays Delete and Cancel buttons instead of 
OK and Cancel buttons. Some applications use Done instead of OK. Note that if a but- 
ton is glowing or colored, pressing Return is the same as clicking that button. Also, in 
most cases, pressing Esc is the same as clicking Cancel. 

• Radio button: When an action has multiple predefined settings to choose from, you 
may find radio button options used. They are named after the physical buttons that 
used to appear on car radios, where pushing one button caused the others to pop out. 
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Only one button can be used at a time. In Mac OS X, radio buttons are small gray cir- 
cles that turn blue with a black dot in the center when an option is selected. Radio 
buttons can be displayed either horizontally or vertically. 



FIGURE 9.11 



Here's a sampling of controls. Upper left: Photoshop's Exposure dialog box has a textual 
and icon pop-up menu at upper left, with two textual buttons and three icon buttons at 
upper right. The Preview option at the right side of the dialog box uses a check box con- 
trol, while the Exposure, Offset, and Gamma Correction controls are all sliders. At upper 
right: Pages' Layout panel uses radio buttons in the Page Numbers section, as well as 
stepper controls to the right of the Start At text field. At lower left: Disclosure triangles in 
InDesign's Scripts panel. At lower right: A sortable ordered list in the Language & Text 
system preference. 
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• Check boxes: Another group of settings might be displayed with check box options. A 
check box is similar to a radio button, except that it is square, and when an option is 
selected, the check box becomes blue with a small black check mark inside. The key dif- 
ference between check boxes and radio buttons is that multiple options can be selected 
with check boxes (whereas radio buttons allow for only a single selection}. Click a 
check box to select it, and click it again to deselect it. Some check boxes also have a 
third, intermediate state, marked as a horizontal line. This usually indicates that it has 
a sub-selection of check boxes and that some, but not all, of the items are selected. 

• Sliders: A slider is a track (normally horizontal} that displays a range of values. On 
the track is a square with a triangular edge known as the thumb. You move the 
thumb along the track to select a value between the two ends of the slider. 
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Sometimes, you use sliders to select a numerical range, and the number appears 
nearby. At other times, you use them to choose from a non-numerical condition (a 
range between Slow and Fast, for example}. 

• Stepper controls: Also known as little arrows, these small arrows are used to raise 
or lower a value incrementally. Clicking an arrow adjusts the value by one predefined 
increment. Clicking and holding one of the arrows continuously increases the value 
until it reaches the end of its range. 

• Disclosure triangles: One of these devices is a small black triangle that is used to 
control how much detail is displayed by an item in a window. Typically, a disclosure 
triangle points to the right, which indicates that its detail is collapsed (hidden); click- 
ing it rotates the triangle by 90 degrees to point downward, and the remaining infor- 
mation is expanded (revealed). 

• Ordered lists: This is a less commonly used control, where a list of items is dis- 
played. Typically, you can click and drag the items to arrange them in a different 
order. In the Language & Text system preference’s Language pane, for example, it lets 
you determine in what order languages are displayed in options. Sometimes, an 
ordered list also uses check boxes that enable you to switch items in the list on or off. 



Using Full-Screen Applications 

One of Apple’s goals in Mac OS X Lion was to bring in some of the innovations and user inter- 
face approaches of iOS, especially from the iPad. One such feature is the introduction of full- 
screen applications. Developers can make their software take over the entire screen, 
obscuring the Mac OS X menu bar. (The Dock is unaffected.) 

Applications that have such full-screen modes provide the Enter Full Screen button in their 
upper right corner, as shown at the top of Figure 9.12. The software Apple includes with Mac 
OS X Lion, such as Mail and iTunes, supports full-screen mode. If you don’t see the Enter Full 
Screen icon button in an application, it doesn’t support full-screen mode. 

New Feature 

Full-screen applications are new to Mac OS X Lion. ■ 



Note 

Some applications that predate Mac OS X Lion — notably Apple's iWork '09 suite, which has Pages, Numbers, 
and Keynote — have their own version of full-screen mode. They typically provide an icon button In tbeir tool- 
bar to enter full-screen mode; if you bover tbe pointer at the top of the screen, the menu bar and toolbar reap- 
pear, so you can exit full-screen mode using a menu command or button (tbe Exit button, in iWork toolbars). ■ 
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When an application is in full-screen mode (see the center image in Figure 9.12), you’re not 
limited to using the capabilities that are onscreen; you can still use menus by hovering the 
mouse at the top of the screen until the menu bar reappears. Choose the desired menu item; 
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the application then returns to full-screen mode. Still, full-screen applications tend to bring 
more of their functionality into the main window, such as through toolbars and panels, so 
you don’t have to unhide the menu bar often. 

You can, of course, get back to the non-full-screen view of an application. Hover the pointer 
to show the menu bar, and then click the Exit Full Screen button in the upper right corner, as 
shown at the bottom of Figure 9.12. 



FIGURE 9.12 



Top: Full-screen applications such as Mail have the Enter Full Screen icon button in their upper-right 
corner. Center: The Mail application in full-screen mode. Bottom: Hover at the top of the screen to 
display the menu bar, which includes the Exit Full Screen icon button at upper right. 
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Quitting Applications 

When you’ve finished working with an application, you can quit it, which stops Mac OS X 
from running it. This frees up some system resources, enabling Mac OS X to run other pro- 
grams more efficiently. Mac OS X offers several methods for quitting an application. Some are 
for typical situations, whereas others are for when a program stops responding. 
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Quitting from within an application 

Mac OS X provides a uniform way to quit applications: Choose Quit from the application 
menu (such as Word O Quit}, or press §§+Q in the active application. 

If you have any documents with unsaved data, Mac OS X displays an alert dialog box for each 
unsaved document. This is the same dialog box that appears if you try to close a document 
before saving its content. You can click one of three buttons: 

• Don’t Save: This option quits the application without saving your document. Any 
changes that you have made to the document are discarded. 

• Cancel: This option cancels the quit process, returning you to the document window. 

• Save: This option saves the document and then quits the application. 

Quitting an application from the Dock 

You also can quit an application via its Dock icon. Right-click or Control+click the application 
icon in the Dock, and choose Quit from the contextual menu. This method is useful for quit- 
ting applications that are running in the background, because you don’t have to switch to it 
first to choose Quit from its application menu or press §§+Q. 

If you quit an application while it is in the background, it may cause the icon in the Dock to 
bounce up and down. This is to alert you that it has an unsaved document that requires your 
attention. Switch to the application to deal with the unsaved document. 



Tip 

A quick way to quit multiple applications is to use the application switcher (described earlier in this chapter). 
Press §i-i-Tab to bring up the application switcher. As described earlier, select the desired application, but press 
Q instead of releasing tbe mouse button. Pressing Q quits that application. You can now repeat this process for 
other applications, quitting them one at a time. Release the §6 key when you're finished. ■ 

Quitting by logging oub shutting down^ or restarting 

One method of quitting all open applications is to end your computer session. Logging out, 
shutting down, or restarting your Mac (see Chapter 1} causes all open applications to quit. A 
dialog box asks if you are sure that you want to quit all applications and log out, restart, or 
shut down (as the case may be}. 

Any applications with unsaved data interrupt the logout, restart, or shutdown process and 
display alert dialog boxes where you can decide whether to save the unsaved documents. 
(Applications that support Mac OS X Lion’s Auto Save capability, described in Chapter 10, 
save the files for you when you quit.} Mac OS X quits the applications when you have dealt 
with all the unsaved documents, and then it proceeds to log out, restart, or shut down. 
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Note 

when you shut down, restart, or log out of Mac OS X and select the Reopen Open Windows When Logging 
Back In (a new option in Mac OS X Lion described in Chapter 1), Mac OS X quits your applications. But when 
you boot, restart, or log into the Mac later, Mac OS X Lion relaunches the applications that had been open, 
which reloads any windows that had been open. This may appear as if the applications never quit, but they in 
fact did. ■ 



Using the Force Quit command 

Although it’s increasingly rare, your application may freeze or become unresponsive to any 
input commands. You may see the spinning colored ball when you try to use the application, 
and the Quit command is no longer accessible from the menu (or the application does not 
respond to any command to quit}. 

In these situations, you need to use a Force Quit command, which will almost certainly quit 
the application and enable you to carry on with your computing session. You can force an 
application to quit in several ways. 

Using the Force Quit dialog box 

Choose il O Force Quit or press Option+§§+Esc to bring up the Force Quit Applications dialog 
box, as shown Figure 9.13. It displays a list of all currently running applications. If the appli- 
cations are running normally, you can select one and click Relaunch to shut it down and 
relaunch it. If an application is not responding, its name appears in red and the button 
becomes Force Quit when you select that application; click Force Quit to shut it down. 

Using the Dock 

You can force applications to quit from the Dock. Option-i-§§-i-click the application icon in the 
Dock, and then choose Force Quit from the contextual menu. 

Using the Activity Monitor 

Another option for forcing an application to quit is to use a utility called Activity Monitor. It is 
located in the Utilities folder. (In the Finder, choose Go O Utilities or press Shift+§§-i-U to open 
or go to the Utilities folder quickly.} Activity Monitor lists all the active processes, which 
includes the currently active applications, again shown in Figure 9.13. Select an application 
in the list and click Quit Process, choose View O Quit Process, or press Option-i-§§-i-Q. 

Caution 

Forcing an application to quit skips any alerts to save unsaved documents, so any unsaved changes you have 
made are lost. Sometimes, this is unavoidable, but if you can save a document first, and quit it the standard 
way, that's the best course of action. ■ 
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FIGURE 9.13 



Left: The Force Quit Applications dialog box makes applications quit, even when they are unresponsive. 
Right: The Activity Monitor lists all the processes currently active in Mac OS X. This includes all the 
applications. 
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Summary 

Mac OS X comes with dozens of applications and utilities, but you also can install applications 
from other companies to do even more things with your Mac. 

Mac OS X provides many ways to open applications, though double-clicking them from the 
Applications folder or Utilities folder is the one way to access all your applications. The Dock 
and recent Items menu option in the # menu are handy ways to launch frequently used appli- 
cations. And the new Launchpad lets you see all your applications in home screens reminis- 
cent of an iPhone, iPad, or iPod Touch. 

Uninstalling applications is usually as simple as dragging them to the Trash or running their 
uninstaller applications. 

You can easily switch among running applications using the Dock or application switcher or 
by clicking a window from an open application. When you get overwhelmed by having too 
many open windows, use the Hide commands to move applications out of the way without 
quitting them. 
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Most Mac OS X applications use a common set of controls presented in a common set of func- 
tion containers such as dialog boxes and panels. Even applications that use their own inter- 
face approaches work essentially the same way as applications that follow Apple’s standards, 
even if they have visual differences. 

Mac OS X Lion introduces the concept of full-screen applications. Applications that support 
this mode provide a button to hide the menu bar, which can be redisplayed as needed. 

Quitting an application is usually a simple matter of pressing §§+Q or choosing Quit from the 
application menu, but you also can quit applications from the Dock or the application switcher. 
(If the application has any unsaved documents, you are given a chance to save them before 
quitting.} Applications also are quit automatically when you log out, restart, or shut down the 
Mac. And if you do have trouble with an unresponsive application, you can force it to quit 
from the Force Quit Applications dialog box or the Activity Monitor utility. 
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CHAPTER 



Working with 
Documents 




W hat you typically use a Mac for is to work with documents, 
whether text, spreadsheets, photos, music, or web pages. 
Documents — basically, those files that people work with on a 
computer — are what you work in, and the Finder and applications are 
basically the tools designed to let you open, read or play, modify, and 



Most of the time you spend working on documents is in the traditional 
manner: creating and modifying documents, printing and sharing them, 
and saving them for future use. 

Documents can reside in all sorts of places: On your Mac’s startup 
disk, on other disks connected to your Mac via a USB, Thunderbolt, or 
FireWire cable or over the network (see Chapter 6], or on storage serv- 
ers accessible via the Internet. 



That last type of storage, known as "cloud storage,” is increasingly popu- 
lar, because it makes your documents accessible from any Mac, any PC, 
and many mobile devices (including Apple’s} over an Internet connec- 
tion. In an era when most of us use several computers and also smart- 
phones or iPads, the ability to store documents in a central, easily 
accessible location is increasingly important. Box.net (www.box.net), 
Dropbox (www. dropbox . net), Google Docs (www. docs . google . com), 
and Apple’s soon-to-be-discontinued MobileMe web applications (www. 
me . com) are typical examples of this sort of service. (Chapter 17 
explains how to use cloud services.) 



IN THIS CHAPTER 



Opening documents 

Creating documents 

Working with a document's 
content 

Saving documents 

Working with document 
versions and locking 

Closing documents 

Moving and sharing 
documents with other users 



Mac OS X provides the core mechanisms that applications use to work 
with documents, so most applications work the same way. That helps 
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make it easier for users, because the techniques you learn for one application apply to most 
other applications. But application developers can and do implement their own methods, so 
you’ll see differences in the basics of working with documents in some applications. Still, 
you’ll find the basic principles are usually the same, even if there are additional methods or 
differences in the user interface to access those core methods. 



Opening Documents 

You can open documents in Mac OS X in two basic ways: from the Finder and within an 
application. 



Tip 

To preview a document's contents before opening it, select it and press the spacebar to open the Quick Look 
preview window. You also can page through Quick Look previews in many documents directly from its Finder 
icon. Chapter 4 explains both Quick Look methods. ■ 

Opening documents from the Finder 

To open a document from the Finder, several routes are available: 

• ■ (Apple) menu: Choose Recent Items, and choose an item from the Documents 
section of the menu. 

• Dock: Drag a document onto a compatible application icon in the Dock. Or click a 
document icon residing inside a stacks folder in the Dock (see Chapter 2). 

• Finder window: Double-click the document icon, press §§+0, choose File C> Open, 
or right-click or Control+click the document and choose Open from the contextual 
menu. (To open the document in an application other than the default one assigned 
to this document type, choose Open With instead from either the File menu or the 
contextual menu and then choose the application to open the document in.) You also 
can drag a document onto a compatible application icon in the Applications folder. 

• Spotlight: Type the name of the application in the Spotlight search box (see Chapter 
5), and choose the corresponding application from the results sheet. 

The most commonly used method is the simple double-clicking of a document icon. But no 
matter which method you use, the document opens in the default application for that docu- 
ment (or in the application you choose if you use the Open With option), and the document 
window comes to the foreground so you can begin working with it. If that application is not 
running, it launches first. 

If there is no corresponding application for a file (because the file type is unknown to Mac OS 
X), you get an error message. You can use the Open With menu option to open the file in the 
desired application. To make that association permanent, so you no longer get the error mes- 
sage, you have two options: 
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Using the Recent Items menu option 

You can access both documents and applications by choosing Recent Items, which displays a sub- 
menu with three sections: Applications, Documents, and Servers. The Recent Items submenu enables 
you to quickly reopen an application or document you recently used, as well as access again a server 
that you recently accessed. 

Although it's useful for applications, the Recent Items menu is even more important for recently 
accessed documents. This is because your documents are less likely to be stored in a single location; 
instead, they are distributed throughout your disks and folders. (Also, people tend to add their favorite 
applications to the Dock instead of using the Recent Items submenu.) 

The Recent Items submenu in Mac OS X keeps track of the 1 0 most recent items by default. But you can 
set the number of items displayed to any amount between 0 and 50 items. Use the General system prefer- 
ence to set the number of items that appear in the Recent Items submenu, as explained in Chapter 28. 

The Clear Menu option appears at the bottom of the Recent Items submenu. Choosing it removes all the 
items from the Recent Items submenu, leaving it a blank slate. This doesn't affect the actual items on 
your disks; it merely removes them from the Recent Items submenu. 



• Set the default application for this file type using the Info window, as Chapter 3 
explains. 

• Right-click or Control+click the document, and choose Open With O Other from the 
contextual menu. This opens a dialog box listing the applications in the Applications 
folder (you also can navigate to other folders from it, such as the Utilities folder}. 
Compatible applications are displayed in black; incompatible applications are dis- 
played in gray and cannot be selected. Select the desired application, and then select 
the Always Open With check box — this is the key step — before clicking Open. 



Tip 

Opening multiple file types is easy, even if they are different file types. Simply select the documents and dou- 
ble-click, or use one of the Open commands. If the documents are handled by different applications, those 
applications launch and open the documents. ■ 

Opening documents within an application 

As you work with documents, you’re very likely to find yourself inside an application looking 
to open a previously created document. These are standard methods for opening a document 
within an application: 

• Open dialog box: Choose File O Open, or press §§-i-0, and use the Open dialog box to 
navigate to the desired file. Highlight the document, and click Open. 

• Open Recent menu: Choose File C> Open Recent, and choose a document recently 
used by the application. (Note that not all applications have this menu option.} 
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Some applications offer further options for opening documents. Adobe applications, for 
example, have a menu option called Browse (choose File O Browse] that opens a dedicated 
application called Bridge to browse and open documents used by various Adobe applications. 
Microsoft Office applications can have the optional menu item Open from Document Connection, 
which is similar to Adobe’s Browse option for access to network-based documents, such as 
those available through Microsoft’s SharePoint server. 



Note 

when you open documents from within an application, you aren't restricted to documents created by that 
application. You can open any file type supported by that application, no matter what application was used to 
create it. The document's file extension, explained in Chapter 4, tells Mac OS X — and thus the application — 
what the document's file type is. ■ 

The Open dialog box 

When you choose File O Open in a Mac OS X application, you get the Open dialog box, as 
shown in Figure 10.1. (Most applications also let you press §§+0 to open the Open dialog 
box.) The Open dialog box has the same navigation controls as a Finder window and by 
default shows the Columns view mode. You can switch the view among column, icon. Cover 
Flow, and list view modes using the icon buttons in the top left of the dialog box. 



Note 

Some applications don't use the standard Mac OS X Open dialog box, and thus may not have the same appear- 
ance or controls described in this section. ■ 



FIGURE 10.1 



The Open dialog box has the same navigation options as a Finder window. You use it within applications 
to locate and open documents. 
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You navigate in the Open dialog box just as you do in a Finder window through the folder 
structure of your hard disks and other volumes. In the default column view, each column 
shows the contents of a folder, and clicking a folder opens the contents of that folder in the 
column to the right. You scroll left to see folders higher up the folder hierarchy and scroll 
right to move to the currently selected folder. In icon view, double-clicking folders takes you 
inside that folder, and you use the navigation buttons or pop-up menu to navigate back up 
the folder structure. In list view, you use the disclosure triangles to reveal the contents of 
folders. 

To the left of the Open dialog box is the Sidebar, which includes the same items as a Finder 
window. You use it to access different volumes and common areas on the Mac (such as the 
desktop and Documents folder). You can quickly navigate to any volume or folder displayed 
in the Finder by dragging it into the Open dialog box. 

Initially, the Open dialog box displays two columns. You can resize the columns by dragging 
the handle at the bottom of each column divider. You also can click and drag the handle on 
the bottom right of the Open dialog box to resize it. Although the Open dialog box lacks Close 
and Minimize icon buttons (non-functional placeholders appear in their place), it has a Zoom 
icon button that you can click to maximize the size of the Open dialog box. You can move the 
dialog box around by clicking and dragging its title bar. 

As you move around the Open dialog box, notice that some files are in black text, while others 
are grayed out. The black text indicates that the application can be opened; files with grayed- 
out text cannot be opened by the current application. 



Tip 

You also can use Spotlight within the Open dialog box. Type a search term in the search box at the top right of 
the dialog box to use Spotlight technology to search Mac OS X for that term. (Chapter 5 covers Spotlight in 
detail.) ■ 



Two buttons appear at the bottom of the Open dialog box: 

• Open: Click this button, and the application opens any selected files in the Open dia- 
log box. 

• Cancel: Click this button to close the Open dialog box without opening any file. 

Many applications also offer a selection of customized options at the bottom of the Open dialog 
box. Microsoft Office, for example, has two pop-up menus: The Enable pop-up menu lets you 
narrow down the file choices based on file type as well as select any file; the reason for this Any 
File option is that the desired file may be lacking a file extension or have an incorrect one but is 
otherwise compatible, so letting users explicitly choose such files is a convenience. If the file 
truly cannot be opened, a message appears indicating that after you try to open the file. The 
Open pop-up menu in Office provides three options — Original, Copy, and Read-Only — that 
enable you to open the file in any of these modes. Adobe’s Creative Suite applications have 
similar controls. 
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Creating Documents 

Although you’ll certainly be working with documents that someone else created, sooner or 
later, you need to create something from scratch, and when this time comes, you need to cre- 
ate a new document. 

Many applications save you the trouble by creating a new document whenever you open the 
program; Microsoft Word and TextEdit are examples of such programs. However, some 
applications do not automatically open a new document; Adobe Photoshop is one such exam- 
ple. Even if an application opens a new document by default when you launch the program, 
sometimes you want to create a new document when the program is already running. Some 
applications may have their own unique way of doing things, but most Mac OS X applications 
enable you to create a new document using one of the following methods: 

• Choose File O New. 

• Press §§-i-N. 

For some applications, you also can right-click or Control+click the application icon in the 
Dock and choose New Document from the contextual menu. 

Creating a copy of a document 

You also can create a new document by copying an existing file in the Finder. This method is 
especially useful if the document has content that you want to use, such as a letterhead or some 
stock text. The easiest way to make a copy of a document is to select it in the Finder and choose 
Filed) Duplicate or press §§+D. Alternatively, you can press and hold Option and drag a docu- 
ment from the desktop or a Finder window to another location (release Option when your 
mouse is in the new location}. Chapter 3 has more information on duplicating documents. 

In Mac OS X, you also can use the Copy and Paste commands to duplicate files. Select an item 
in the Finder and choose EditOCopy or press §§-i-C, and then navigate to another part of the 
Finder and choose Edit d> Paste Item or press §§+V. 



Tip 

Although you cannot use the Cut command rather than Copy to move the document to a new location; you 
can still move the item in the new location rather than duplicate. The trick is to hold Option before using the 
Finder menu; with Option held, choose Edit O Move Item Here at the new location. You also can press 
Option+ii+V. ■ 

The Cut, Copy, and Paste commands as used for documents are explained in Chapter 2; 1 
cover how to use the Cut, Copy, and Paste commands within documents later in this chapter. 
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Creating documents with stationery pads (templates) 

If you have a document that often serves as a base for creating other documents, you can create 
a stationery pad. Most applications call these templates, but Apple still refers to these in its own 
applications as stationery pads. When you open a stationery pad, the preformatted content and 
settings appear. For example, you could have a text document with a company logo, address, 
phone number, e-mail, and basic text, all of which you preformatted. It’s like tearing a sheet off 
an endless pad of preprinted stationery, which is where the name comes from. 

You create stationery pads using the Info window (see Chapter 4}. Follow these steps to turn 
an ordinary document into a stationery pad: 

1 . Select the file you want to use as a stationery pad in the Finder. 

2. Choose File O Get Info, press §§-h 1, or right-click or Control-Hclick it, and choose 
Get Info from the contextual menu. This opens the Info window, as described ear- 
lier in the chapter. 

3. Select the Stationery Pad option so it is checked. This turns the document into a 
stationery pad. 

Using stationery pads is almost the same as using a regular document. You open the docu- 
ment, as outlined earlier in the chapter. Doing so usually has the application create a dupli- 
cate of the file in the same location in the Finder (with the same filename plus "copy” 
appended to the end}. If the application does not understand stationery pads, it simply opens 
the document as if it were a regular file. In some cases, the stationery pad document opens in 
a document window and is named Untitled, and when you save the file you are prompted to 
give it a name; this prevents the original stationery pad from being overwritten. 

Some applications enable you to save documents as stationery pads, or templates, as 
explained later in the chapter. 

If you create a stationery pad and then decide at a later point that you want to go back and 
make changes, you need to revisit the Info window for the document and deselect the 
Stationery Pad check box. This returns the stationery pad to a regular document. You can 
now open it, edit it, and save it as you would a normal document. When you have finished 
making your changes, use the Info window to convert it back to a stationery pad. 



Working with a Document's Content 

When an application is active and a document window is on the screen, you can generally 
adjust its content. 

Whether you are creating a new document or editing an existing one, you can add content to 
a document, move existing content around, and even move content from one document to 
another document. 
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Each application works with at least one content type, and many use their own content type. 
For example, Microsoft Word works with text, RTF, and Word document file types; Adobe 
Photoshop works with Photoshop, TIFF, JPEG, PNG, GIF, and many more file types; iMovie 
works with MPEG-4 video and iMovie project file types; and so on. For in-depth details on 
working with just about every major application that runs on Mac OS X, consult Wiley’s 
excellent books on them. 

Although applications work on a great range of documents and have many specific controls 
for them, there are standard techniques that work commonly across many applications, 
regardless of the type of data created and how it is managed by the application. Good exam- 
ples are the Cut, Copy, and Paste commands. They are universal concepts used to shuffle con- 
tent around in a document. For example, in Word, you use them to move blocks of text 
around a document (or to another document), and in Adobe Photoshop, you use them to 
move around parts of images. Additionally, many programs enable you to drag content from 
one part of a document to another — or by holding down the Option key, copy content from 
one spot and duplicate it in another. 

Using Cut, Copy, and Paste 

One of the first things any computer user learns is how to perform cut, copy, and paste opera- 
tions. This is a universal computer technique that works identically in many operating sys- 
tems. Indeed, it’s hard to imagine any part of the computer world that is more universally 
recognized. Essentially, you select a part of a document and either remove it (cut) or dupli- 
cate it (copy) and then insert it elsewhere (paste). 

Select part of a document, and Choose Edit O Cut or press §§-i-X (if you want to move the data) 
or Edit O Copy or press §§-i-C (if you want to duplicate the data in another location). Either of 
these actions places the data on the Clipboard, which is a temporary storage area in Mac OS 
X’s memory for data being moved or copied. 

Now that you have the content in the Clipboard, you can place it somewhere else. Typically, 
items are pasted at the point where the cursor is, although the paste location can differ 
depending on the application. Select where you want the data to be placed, and choose 
EditO Paste or press §§-i-V. 

Pasting does not remove data from the Clipboard, so you can paste the same data multiple 
times in different locations. The data remains in the Clipboard until it is overwritten with 
new data (typically when you next use the Cut or Copy commands). This means that you can 
paste one set of data at a time, and when you cut or copy another set of data, the original data 
is removed from the Clipboard. So if you want to go back and paste the first set of data again, 
you locate it and use Cut or Copy to place it in the Clipboard again. 
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Tip 

Although Mac OS X enables users to cut or copy only one item at a time, plenty of applications extend the 
Clipboard and enable users to paste multiple different sets of data without having to repeatedly use the Cut or 
Copy commands. One popular choice is a free program called PTHPasteboard (http : / /pth. com/products/ 
pthpasteboard/). Some applications, such as Microsoft Office, also allow multiple items to be stored in the 
Clipboard — but only for use within those applications. ■ 

You can cut, copy, and paste within a single document, among multiple documents in use by a 
single application or among the documents of different applications. These applications 
include the Finder, so you can cut, copy, and paste text to and from filenames, for example. 
Using the Cut, Copy, and Paste commands rapidly becomes second nature — especially if you 
use the keyboard shortcuts: 

• Cut: §§+X 

• Copy: §§+C 

• Paste: §§+V 

Unlike most keyboard shortcuts, these are not all named logically after letters they begin 
with (although Copy is based upon C}. Instead, they are in a line on the bottom row of the 
keyboard. (It can help to think of X as "X out," as a synonym for cut, and to think of V as an 
insertion wedge, such as is common in copyediting.} The X, C, and V shortcut keys used for 
the Cut, Copy, and Paste shortcuts are a standard found on most operating systems. 

Using drag and drop to move data around 

Mac OS X provides another quick way to move around text, graphics, and other material: 
drag-and-drop editing. This technique works only with applications designed to take advan- 
tage of it, but fortunately this includes most applications in Mac OS X. 

Using drag and drop in a document 

To use drag and drop in a document, first open it and select the text, graphics, or other data 
you want to move. Next, position the pointer inside the selected area, and press and hold the 
mouse or touchpad button down. Drag the pointer; as Figure 10.2 shows, you see a lightened 
image of whatever data you are dragging appear under it, so you know the intended selection 
is being dragged. Typically, an insertion point appears in the document as you drag the 
pointer around, indicating the exact position where the data will be copied. Release the 
mouse or touchpad button to move the data from its original position to the new one. 

As you can see, drag and drop is the functional equivalent of cut and paste. If you want to 
copy the data and leave the original rather than move it, press and hold down the Option key 
before, or while, dragging the data from one part of the document to another. This copies the 
data and leaves the original source material in place. (A small green + icon appears near the 
pointer, so you know you’re copying the data instead of moving it.} 
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FIGURE 10.2 



With drag-and-drop editing, you can move data around a document (see the text being moved toward the 
bottom left). 
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Tip 

Drag and drop can be a surprisingly tricky maneuver to master at first. If you find yourself continuously select- 
ing new data instead of dragging data, you are probably clicking and moving too quickly. Try bolding down tbe 
mouse or toucbpad button, without moving tbe pointer, for a moment before moving tbe pointer. This pause 
signifies to Mac OS X that you are performing a drag-and-drop operation. ■ 

Using drag and drop between documents 

You also can use drag and drop to move material from one document to another. To do this, 
first open both documents and make sure both are visible on the screen. Also make sure that 
the destination to which you want to drag material is visible, because it is difficult to navigate 
to a document while performing a drag-and-drop procedure. Now select the text, graphic, or 
other source material, and click it to start the drag-and-drop procedure. Drag the selected 
material from the first document to the desired insertion point in the second document. 
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As you drag, a lightened image of the selected material follows the pointer. When you drag 
the pointer into a new window, a small green + icon appears and an insertion point shows 
you where the item will be inserted when you release the mouse or touchpad button. Unlike 
the regular drag-and-drop procedure within a document, the data isn’t moved from one doc- 
ument to another, but copied. This is the same as if you had held down the Option key when 
moving material within a document. The only requirement is that the destination document 
be capable of handling the type of material you’re dragging. 

Whether you prefer drag-and-drop editing or cut-and-paste commands is largely a question 
of personal taste. Most people find themselves using whichever technique is at hand: If you’re 
using the mouse or touchpad, drag and drop lets you keep using the mouse or touchpad, 
while if you’re using the keyboard, cut and paste lets you keep using the keyboard. 



Tip 

Drag-and-drop editing does not wipe the content of the Clipboard, as copy and paste does. So it's a good 
method to use when you have a Clipboard containing important data that you want to leave in the Clipboard 
but still want to move something else around. You can use the drag-and-drop method for that something else 
and continue pasting whatever is in the Clipboard. ■ 

Using clippings 

Another technique related to drag and drop is called clip editing. This is where you use the 
drag-and-drop technique described previously, except instead of dragging an item to another 
location within a document, you drag it directly to the desktop or another location within the 
Finder. This creates a clipping of the file with an icon similar to that of a regular document, 
except that it has the curl on the bottom-left corner rather than the usual top-right corner. 
Clipping files can contain text, pictures, QuickTime movies, or sound, but a single clipping file 
can contain only one kind of data. 

When you open a clipping file in the Finder, it appears in its own window. This window offers 
a preview of the contents; you can select all or some of its contents but not modify them. To 
copy the contents of a clipping window into a document, you drag the clipping file itself from 
the Finder into a document. As with drag-and-drop copying from a document, an insertion 
point shows where the contents will be inserted. Releasing the mouse or touchpad inserts 
the contents of a clipping document. Figure 10.3 shows a clipping being inserted into a docu- 
ment; the clipping file is to the right of the document window and has a curled bottom-right 
corner to indicate it is a clipping file. 

The great thing about clipping files is that they can be stored on Mac OS X and used again and 
again. For example, you could keep a clipping document of your address and drag it to a doc- 
ument every time you wanted to insert it. Clipping files make great repositories of frequently 
used content snippets, such as your address, company logo, and signature. 
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FIGURE 10.3 



You can drag a clipping file (to the right of the document window) into a compatible document to copy its 
contents where you release the pointer. 




Saving Documents 

After creating a new document, or while editing a document, you need to save your progress. 
Saving is an essential part of working with documents, committing the document you are 
working on — in its current state — to the disk. If you didn’t save your progress while working 
on a document, you would need to create the document from scratch every time you worked 
on it. When you are working on documents for a length of time, I strongly advise you to save 
at periodical intervals to protect your work in case of any problems. 

Make sure that the document you are working on is in the currently active window, and save 
your progress by choosing File O Save or pressing §§+S. The Save command automatically 
updates the file on the disk with the contents of the new one. 

New Feature 

Mac OS X Lion adds a new capability called Versions that lets documents keep track of all the changes you 
make to them, so you can revert to an earlier version easily, even in files that get moved or sent to other peo- 
ple. If an application supports this capability, the Save menu option is named Save a Version. ■ 



New Feature 

Mac OS X Lion also adds a new capability called Auto Save that saves changes to your document as you make 
them (in applications that implement this capability). That way, should your Mac freeze or lose its power, you 
haven't lost the changes you made since the last explicit save (when you chose File O Save a Version or pressed 
3i+S). Note that the incremental changes saved since the last explicit save aren't available through the 
Versions feature's revert capability (covered later in this chapter) until you explicitly save the file. ■ 

If you are working on a new document that has not already been saved, choosing the Save com- 
mand instead performs a Save As command. This opens a dialog box, shown in Figure 10.4, 
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that enables you to name and select a location for the new document. The document and its 
contents are then stored in a file on that location. 



FIGURE 10.4 



Left: The simple version of the Save As dialog box enables you to enter a name and location for a new 
document to be saved on your computer. Right: The expanded Save As dialog box offers a wider range of 
options for saving files. 





Using the Save As dialog box 

The Save As dialog box comes in two flavors: simple and expanded, both shown in Figure 
10.4. The simple version enables you to give a name to your document and choose from a 
preset list of destinations in the Where pop-up menu. You also may get some options regard- 
ing the file type to save. In TextEdit, for example, you can choose from Rich Text Format, Rich 
Text Format with Attachments, Web Page (.html), Web Archive, OpenDocument Text (.odt). 
Word 2007 Format (.docx). Word 2003 Format (.xml), and Word 97 Format (.doc). 



This simple version of the Save As dialog box is fine for most purposes, although there may 
come a point where you want to select a more detailed location for your file. When this hap- 
pens, you need to use the expanded Save As dialog box. To access the expanded Save As dia- 
log box, click the down-pointing arrow icon button to the right of the Save As text field, 
shown in Figure 10.4. Note that the button’s icon changes to an up-pointing arrow; click it 
again to access the simple Save As dialog box. 



Note 

In some applications — notably Apple's AppleScript Editor, TextEdit, Pages, Numbers, and Keynote — the Save 
As dialog box displays as a settings sheet instead of as a dialog box. But they work the same way as their equiv- 
alent dialog boxes. ■ 
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Saving a stationery pad 

In some applications, you can use the Save As dialog box to specify that the document is a stationery 
pad (or template). Depending on the application, the capability to save a document as a template can 
vary. Some applications offer this choice via radio buttons or a check box in the Save As dialog box; 
others, such as Microsoft Word and Adobe Creative Suite, offer it via a pop-up menu usually named 
Format. The file type in the pop-up menu usually has the word template in it; for example, in the case 
of Microsoft Word, the menu option is Word Template (.dotx). 



The expanded Save As dialog box has a location browser similar to that in the Finder window 
for navigating the Mac’s folder structure. This enables you to select a specific disk and save 
your document in it. As with the Open dialog box, the Save As dialog box displays the folder 
hierarchy in column view mode by default; you choose from column, icon, list, and Cover 
Flow view modes using the icon buttons in the top left of the window. 

The unnamed pop-up menu offers the list of standard documents, plus a list of recent places 
to choose from. The Sidebar to the left of the Save As dialog box enables you to navigate to 
the devices, volumes, folders, and smart folders found in a Finder window (see Chapter 3}. 

The Save As dialog box includes the Spotlight search function. Although it makes little sense 
to search for items while saving a document, you can use the Spotlight search box to search 
for folders you know the name of but not their exact locations. Enter a term into the Spotlight 
search box, and folders matching the search term appear in the Save As dialog box. Double- 
click a desired folder to make it the save location. 

Another option you have in the expanded Save As dialog box is the ability to create a new 
folder while saving a document. Click New Folder, and a dialog box appears asking for a name 
for the folder. Enter the desired name, and click Create. The new folder appears as the save 
location in the Save As dialog box. 

Another way of choosing a location for the file is to drag a folder from the Finder to the Save 
As dialog box. This changes the save location to that area. 

Either before or after choosing the file’s location, you need to give it a name. Do so in the Save 
As text field at the top of the dialog box. 



Tip 

You can use the Cut, Copy, and Paste commands while using the Save As dialog box. This method enables you 
to copy (or cut) a part of tbe document for use as tbe new filename before using tbe Save As option and then 
paste it into the Save As text field at the top of the dialog box. You can use the Edit menu, or any of the key- 
board shortcuts outlined earlier, to cut and paste text into tbe dialog box. ■ 

When you have selected a name and location for the document, click Save. 
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Saving versions and copies 

With Mac OS X Lion’s new Versions capability, you’re likely to encounter two different meth- 
ods for saving copies of your documents from within applications: The Save As method and 
the Duplicate method. 

The Save As method has been the Mac OS’s primary way to save a copy of a document from 
within an application for more than two decades: Simply choose File O Save As or, in many 
applications, press Shift+§§-i-S. This enables you to save the changes you have made to a docu- 
ment as a new document, without replacing the original file you were working on, such as to 
have different versions of the document. 

But applications that implement the new Versions capability usually do not have a Save As 
menu option in their File menu. The assumption is that people were using Save As to create 
separate versions of their documents, so they no longer need it with Mac OS X Lion adding 
that capability within files. But for many people, creating a copy via Save As remains a useful 
capability, even with the Versions feature; for example, you may want different versions of 
the same file, each modified for a different recipient. The Versions capability can’t accomplish 
that diversity of documents from a common source. 

Applications that no longer have the Save As menu option — such as the TextEdit lightweight 
word processor that comes with Mac OS X Lion — offer a new menu option to replace the Save 
As menu option: Duplicate. Choose File O Duplicate to create a copy of the current document 
in a new document window, and then save that copy using the Save As dialog box (choose 
File O Save or press §§-i-S}. 



Note 

The first time you save a version-enabled document, the File menu shows the Save menu option; after that ini- 
tial save, the menu option is renamed Save a Version. ■ 



Note 

Some programs have their own versioning function. For example, Adobe Creative Suite CS2 through CS4 had a 
versioning capability called Version Cue that worked only with those applications. ■ 

Working with Versions 

Before Mac OS X Lion, many applications used a primitive form of versioning: You could 
choose F ile O Revert to Saved to close the current document, not save any of its changes, and 
reopen the last version saved. It was a handy way to handle a document gone horribly wrong 
but not yet saved. But as soon as you saved a document, those previous changes were saved 
and could not be undone except by you manually changing them back (if you could remem- 
ber all the changes you had made!). 

The new Versions capability lets applications that implement it track each set of changes so 
you can roll back to a previous version whenever you want. Each time you save the file 
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(choosing File O Save a Version or pressing §§+S}, a new version is created, even though you 
can’t see it onscreen. When you have unsaved changes in a document, the text " — Edited” 
appears in gray to the right of the filename in the title bar, as you can see in Figures 10.2 and 
10.3 earlier in this chapter. 

You can get all the controls in one place for a Versions-enabled document, once you’ve saved 
at least one set of changes: If you hover the pointer over the filename, a pop-up menu icon 
appears to the right of the filename in the title bar; click it to open the menu with the follow- 
ing options: 

• Lock: This immediately locks the document. If the document is already locked, the 
menu becomes Unlock. 

• Revert to Last Opened Version: This restores the version of the document that 
existed when you opened it — that is, the last-saved version. 

• Browse All Versions: This opens the Time Machine-like screen shown in Figure 
10.5, from which you can choose which version to revert to. 



FIGURE 10.5 



The Time Machine-like screen appears when you revert a document to a previous version in an applica- 
tion that supports Versions. 
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Note 

If you duplicate (using the File O Duplicate command or the Finder's copy capability), e-mail, or otherwise 
share a Versions-enabled document, Mac OS X Lion is smart enough not to send all the versions of the file, 
which would reveal earlier drafts that you may not want the recipient to access. All the recipient gets is the 
final version. But this also means you need to keep a document in its original location to retain its versions. ■ 



Note 

Versioning is similar to the tracked-changes feature common in word processors such as Microsoft Word and 
Apple Pages, but they are not the same. The tracked changes capability lets you view and reject (undo) every 
single change you make to a document, whether they had been saved or not. The Versions capability isn't that 
detailed; it simply rolls back to a previously saved version of the file. Thus, if you roll back to a version from 
three days ago, you lose all changes made since then. You can't pick and choose what changes to undo, as you 
can with tracked changes. ■ 

Applications that support Versions have a Revert to Saved option in their File menu, but it 
works differently than in applications that don’t support versions. When you choose FileO 
Revert to Saved in a Versions-compatible application, you get the screen shown in Figure 
10.5 (complete with that starry background image). At left is the current document; at right 
is a stack of previous versions, with the most recent on top. The slider at the far right lets you 
roll back in time; you also can click the title bar of a previous version from the stack. (This 
screen will look familiar to anyone who’s used the Time Machine backup utility covered in 
Chapter 11; it’s the same interface and works essentially the same way.) 

You can navigate through the previous versions to refresh your memory as to their contents, 
but you can’t modify them. As you navigate through the stack, note that date and time for the 
version being displayed is listed below its window. 

Click Restore to roll back to the version being displayed; doing so wipes out all changes since 
that version. Or click Done to leave the current version alone. 



Tip 

You also can copy text or images from a previous version and paste it into your current version. That's a really 
handy way to recover a deletion or undo a change you made along the way without losing all the other 
changes you made since then. ■ 

Working with older documents 

It’s happened to me, and Tm sure it’s happened to you: You opened an old document to check 
something, inadvertently and perhaps unknowingly made a change, and saved the document 
without thinking (after hearing for years how you should press §§-i-S periodically to reduce 
the chance of losing data if the Mac crashes). 



New Feature 

Mac OS X Lion now automatically protects documents from being saved accidentally as part of the new Auto 
Save capability. ■ 
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Mac OS X Lion changes that scenario — at least for documents from applications that support 
the Auto Save capability. If you edit or save a document that hasn’t been opened in a while, 
you get a confirmation dialog box, as shown in Figure 10.6, that lets you decide to unlock the 
document so you can edit and/or save it, duplicate the document to work on a copy, or cancel 
the edits or save. 



FIGURE 10.6 



The alert you get when you try to save a document that Mac OS X Lion has locked because you haven't 
opened it in a while 




This document-locking feature is enabled by default in Mac OS X Lion. You can turn it on or 
off, as well as set how long it’s been since a document was last edited before the document is 
automatically locked. Do so in the Time Machine system preference (see Chapter 28}: Select 
the Lock Documents option in the settings sheet that appears when you click Options to turn 
this on; deselect it to turn document locking off. Set the lock period in the adjacent pop-up 
menu; your options are 1 Day, 1 Week, 2 Weeks (the default}, 1 Month, and 1 Year. (Chapter 
11 covers Time Machine.} 

You also can immediately lock a document in a compatible application using the new icon 
pop-up menu that appears if you hover the pointer over the filename in the title bar (the pop- 
up menu appears to the right of the filename}; click it to get a menu with three options: Lock 
(or Unlock, if the document is already locked}. Duplicate, Revert to Last Saved Version, and 
Browse All Versions. 

When a document is locked, you see the " — Locked” gray text to theright of the filename in 
the title bar, as shown in Figure 10.6. 

Closing Documents 

When you’ve saved a document and no longer want to work on it, you can close the docu- 
ment but leave the application running. The easiest way is to click the Close icon button in 
the upper left of the document window. You also can choose File O Close or press §§-i-W. Some 
applications have a Close All command, accessed by choosing File O Close All or pressing 
Option+§§+W. 
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If you quit an application (as described in Chapter 9}, its document windows are closed 
as well. 

If you close a document window whose document has unsaved content, an alert dialog box 
appears, giving you a chance to save the changes. 



Moving Documents 

After you have created and saved a document, you may well decide to move it from its origi- 
nal location. Moving documents in Mac OS X is straightforward: Simply locate the file in the 
Finder, and click and drag it to a new location. You can drag a document to any folder or vol- 
ume displayed in the Finder; you also can drag it to the Sidebar of any Finder window, to any 
folder displayed in the Dock, to the desktop, or to the root level of your hard disk. Chapter 4 
explains moving files around in more detail. 



Sharing Documents with Other Users 

Mac OS X is a multi-user operating system, so it is possible that the account you are working 
in is running alongside many other user accounts on the same Mac. While different users 
share the Mac OS X disks and many of the system files, the elements of each user account 
(including the personal documents} are available only to the user who is currently logged in. 
The process of setting up and managing different accounts is covered in detail in Chapter 20. 

While you are logged in to your account, you cannot access the files stored on another user’s 
portion of Mac OS X on your Mac, unless they’ve given you file-sharing access to their folders, 
as explained in Chapter 27. To get at the files on another user’s account, you need to log out 
and then log back in as that user. Of course, this means that you won’t be able to access the 
documents in your account (or copy any files from that user’s account to your own}. 

However, you can share files with other users — both those with accounts on your Mac and 
those whose computers are available on the network — by means of the Drop Box or the new 
AirDrop feature, as Chapter 24 explains. 

Picking up a file that has been placed in the Drop Box is easy. Go to the Drop Box in the Public 
Folder in your Home folder. Any files that other users have placed in your Drop Box are 
located here. You can copy the files from the Drop Box to any location in your disks or other 
volumes. Files shared via AirDrop appear in the recipient’s Downloads folder. 
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Summary 

Documents can be opened from the Finder using a variety of methods (double-clicking the file 
icon is the simplest} or from within compatible applications (pressing §§-i-0 is the simplest 
method}. The Open dialog box in applications resembles a Finder window, with similar views 
and access to the Sidebar. You also can use the Open With option to open a document from the 
Finder in an application that’s not the default application for that document’s file type. 

Creating documents is accomplished with the FileONew command or §§-i-N shortcut. To copy 
documents, you can use the Finder’s copy and duplicate commands, or you can save a copy of 
the document from within an application. When working within documents, you can move or 
copy contents within and across documents using the standard Cut, Copy, and Paste com- 
mands. You also can drag and drop contents within and across documents. And you can cre- 
ate clipping files by dragging contents from a document to the desktop or to a Finder window 
and then dragging that clipping file into other documents. 

The new Versions feature in Mac OS X Lion saves within your document a copy of each set of 
changes, so you can revert to any previously saved version by selecting the older version you 
want from a Time Machine-like interface, or you can copy contents from a previous version 
into your current version — assuming the application uses this new capability. 

The new Auto Save feature also saves changes you make in the document as you make them, 
in case your Mac freezes or loses power while you are working — again only if your applica- 
tion uses this new capability. Auto Save also locks files after a default of two weeks of nonuse 
so when you open them later (presumably just to read their contents}, you can’t accidentally 
save inadvertent changes; you’re asked to unlock the file to save changes after those two 
weeks or to save them in a new copy. A new unnamed pop-up menu in Auto Save-compatible 
applications lets you immediately lock or unlock a document. 

Mac OS X has the Stationery Pad feature in a document’s Info window to convert the docu- 
ment into a template that can’t be saved over itself; instead, when you try to save it, you cre- 
ate a copy. Some applications give you this option from within their Save As dialog boxes. 

Macs offer several methods for saving documents, though the most common is to choose 
Filed) Save or press §§-i-S in the active application. The first time you save a document, you 
get the Save As dialog box, in which you specify the filename and its location. 

Applications that use the new Versions feature no longer have the Save As menu option to let 
you do so; they instead use the Duplicate menu option to create a copy of the document in a 
new window, from which you then save it with a new name using the Save menu option. 

You close document windows using the Close button in the document window, the shortcut 
§§-i-W, or the menu command File d> Close. When you quit an application, its documents win- 
dows are closed automatically. If you close a document with unsaved changes, Mac OS X gives 
you a chance to save those changes. 
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CHAPTER 



Backing Up Files 




B acking up files, as well as restoring them, is fundamentally impor- 
tant but often ignored. That’s too bad, because not backing up 
risks losing all your key information — family photos, business 
records, music, and more. And backing up is so very easy to do on the 
Mac, thanks to the built-in Time Machine utility. So there’s really no 
excuse not to back up your Mac. 



Time Machine makes the backup process quick and simple to set up, vir- 
tually unnoticeable in operation, and reliable for restoring files. It even 
comes with an attractive 3-D interface that adds a touch of life to the 
otherwise insipidly dull process of file restoration. 



IN THIS CHAPTER 



Preparing for backup 

Using Time Machine to back 
up files 

Using Time Machine to restore 
files 



Cross-Reference 

Although Time Machine does a great job backing up files from your Mac, 
chances are that you also have an iOS device such as an iPhone, iPad, or iPod 
Touch that also should be backed up. You can do so in iTunes (see Chapter 1 6) 
or via the free iCIoud service (see Chapter 17). ■ 



Setting Up for Backup 

A backup is — as the name suggests — a reserve force that comes into 
play when something has gone wrong, typically when something has 
been lost from your Mac. Usually, you use a backup in two different 
circumstances. The first is when a file is lost, either because it was acci- 
dentally deleted or it became corrupted and is no longer usable. The 
second — a more serious use — is for disaster recovery. In that case, your 
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Mac is essentially unusable. It may be because of a physical failure of the hard disk or because 
something critical has happened to the file structure of Mac OS X. Either way, you’ll be glad to 
have a backup on hand. 

A backup enables to you to roll back part of your Mac’s data to an earlier point — a point 
where you still had a file that has now been deleted or where the data on your hard disk 
wasn’t corrupted. Fittingly then, Apple offers a comprehensive backup tool called Time 
Machine, which automatically records changes made to your hard disk and enables you to 
move back in time to recover files and data on your Mac. Furthermore, Time Machine can 
work directly in many of Apple’s key applications. 

New Feature 

On MacBooks, Mac OS X Lion automatically saves a copy of recent changes to the startup, which helps Mac 
OS X recover files if your files hadn't yet been backed up (which could be days or weeks for a MacBook-toting 
traveler). No user action is required. ■ 

Choosing a backup medium 

Because the data on your Mac is stored on its hard disk, it makes sense to ensure that your 
backup is stored elsewhere. And the most obvious place is on removable media. At one time, 
personal computer users stored pretty much everything on floppy disks (first the 5.25-inch 
variety and then the smaller 3.5-inch versions}. 

Today, floppy disks are no longer a practical option. Not only did Apple remove the floppy 
disk from its computer range with the introduction of the iMac a decade ago, but the limited 
capacity of the disks themselves is dwarfed by the data held on modern computers. Even the 
Zip disks that provided data storage of up to 750MB are no longer practical. (However, the 
Zip’s maker, Iomega, has a similar product called the Rev that provides up to 120GB of stor- 
age on a single removable disk, but the disks are expensive.} 

Businesses working in the enterprise environment often use tape drives to back up large 
amounts of data. Tape drives work on the same principle as video recording (or early audio 
recording} equipment, and modern tapes can contain up to a terabyte (1,024GB} of data. 
These solutions tend to be overkill for the home environment, and with the cost of setting up 
and maintaining them (not to mention the time involved with retrieving data}, tape-based 
backups are losing popularity even in the enterprise environment. 

For many years, using CD and DVD drives was the backup solution of choice for many people, 
and even these days it is an option worth considering. However, the relative size of DVDs 
(4.7GB for a single-layer [SL] disc; 8.5GB for a dual-layer [DL] disc} is quite small, especially 
compared to modern hard disks. Having said that, the ease with which optical discs can be 
recorded, the prevalence of optical drives on Macs, and the relative price and availability of 
optical media make this backup method one that many people still choose — especially when 
they want a permanent store of a specific kind of data (such as photographs from a wedding}. 
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However, the external hard disk has become the de facto backup system of choice. These hard 
disks are cheap and readily available. They are essentially based on the same hard-disk tech- 
nology used in your Mac’s startup disk, except they are encased in a separate plastic shell and 
are connected to the Mac typically via FireWire or USB (Universal Serial Bus], but it can also be 
via a third option called Thunderbolt that Apple began providing in new Mac models in 2011. 



Tip 

If you use a USB disk for backup, be sure that it is the USB 2.0 standard rather than the USB 1 .0 variant. USB 
1 .0's slower transfer speeds can make backups interminably slow. ■ 

Of course, if you own a Mac Pro, you can install up to four separate hard disks internally and 
use one for backup storage. 

Caution 

You can also partition a single hard disk, such as your startup disk, and use the second partition to store a 
backup. But this is not particularly wise. A second partition may provide a backup for retrieving files that have 
been accidentally deleted or corrupted, but it provides no disaster recovery protection from a total hard-disk 
failure. That's why, if you try to use Time Machine on a partition existing on the same disk you are backing up. 
Time Machine repeatedly warns you against doing so. ■ 

Finally, it is becoming more common to back up your data to an online (or cloud) storage 
space. Such dedicated services include Mozy (http : //mozy . com}, iDrive (www. idrive . 
com}, and Carbonite (www. carbon! te . com}. Many of these services come with dedicated 
backup software. 

Selecting backup software 

If you decide to create backups to an external hard disk, several applications are available: 

• Time Machine: Ever since Apple introduced Time Machine with Mac OS X 10.5 
Leopard, Mac users interested in quickly setting up a backup solution have opted for 
this straightforward application, which comes with Mac OS X at no additional cost. 
Most of this chapter explains setting up and using Time Machine. (Mac OS X Server, 
covered in Chapter 25, lets you have a central Time Machine backup disk for all the 
Macs on your network. Apple’s Time Capsule device also provides Time Machine 
backup to a common disk over Wi-Fi for multiple Macs in a home or small office.} 

• Retrospect: If you are looking for a more high-end solution than Time Machine, or are 
looking for a solution for a small- or medium-size business with multiple computers, 
then Roxio’s Retrospect (www . roxio . com} is a popular choice with a long history on 
the Mac under several owners. This program offers a wide array of customization 
options and supports a wide range of backup media. It also is cross-platform, which 
makes it useful for network environments with both Mac OS X and Windows computers. 
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• SuperDuper: Before Apple released Time Machine, SuperDuper (www . shirt-pocket . 
com} had been a popular choice among Mac OS X users. Although it lacks the highly 
integrated restore functions of Time Machine, SuperDuper is a simple backup tool, 
and its capability to back up to network volumes and optical discs make it an option 
still worth considering. 

• Carbon Copy Cloner: Another popular solution among Mac OS X users is a program 
called Carbon Copy Cloner (www.bombich.com). Rather than creating incremental 
backups (those that save just the changes to your disk since the last backup), this 
program clones your entire hard disk onto an external source (usually another hard 
disk). The target hard disk has to be larger than your original hard disk, and the clon- 
ing process can be time-consuming; however, it is a good way to create a complete 
backup of your hard disk. In the event of a disaster, you can even boot your Mac from 
the cloned hard disk and use Carbon Copy Cloner to restore your regular boot disk 
from the backup. 

Of course, you do not have to use software to create a backup. You can manually copy files 
that you want to back up. You can copy important files to an external hard disk, and you can 
burn files you want to back up to an optical disc. (The process of recording files to a record- 
able CD or DVD is explained in Chapter 6.) You also can use Mac OS X’s Automator feature to 
create actions that add a layer of intelligence to the process of backing up files in the Finder. 
Using Automator, you can schedule the process of copying files and copy only the files that 
have changed. (Automator is described in Chapter 13.) 



Tip 

You can find a useful Automator function for backing up files at www. apple . com/downloads/macosx/ 
automator /backupf older .html. ■ 

The problems inherent with any backup solution are largely related to setting up and main- 
taining a regular backup process. You need to determine which files to back up and then reg- 
ularly transfer these files to another storage location for the backup to be effective. Performing 
regular backups is a time-consuming and largely unrewarding process (until, of course, a 
disaster strikes and you need to restore vital data). 



Using Time Machine to Back Up Files 

Time Machine has revolutionized how the backup process works. Time Machine was designed 
to be incredibly easy to set up; virtually invisible in operation; and, thanks to some flashy eye 
candy (its space-themed background), it even makes the normally tedious process of restor- 
ing files fun. 
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Time Machine just stops where it is, with no fuss, not even a notification; when you recon- 
nect, Time Machine quietly resumes the backup as if nothing had ever happened. This is 
great: It means you don’t have to wait for backups to complete, and therefore, don’t have to 
schedule backups. 

Time Machine is a permanent, always-on solution. You don’t have to take time out to perform 
backups. 

Because Time Machine is constantly tracking changes on your Mac, you can use it to recover 
files and data that have been accidentally deleted. It also is a superb disaster recovery tool; if 
your Mac is so badly damaged that you can’t even use it, simply plug the Time Machine disk 
into another Mac and you can restore your entire computer from it. 

You can even restore your version of Mac OS X to a completely different Mac and carry on 
working. This is because Time Machine works in tandem with a Mac OS X technology called 
Migration Assistant (described in Appendix A). So if you set up a new Mac, you can plug in 
your Time Machine disk and use Migration Assistant to copy all your files, programs, and set- 
tings, and set up the new Mac just like your original Mac. 

Using external disks for backup 

The main requirement of Time Machine is that you have a second hard disk on which to store 
the backup. Typically, this is an external hard disk, although those of you with Mac Pros can 
use a second internal hard disk. The advantage to using an external hard disk is that you can 
take the disk with you and connect it to another Mac with relative ease. This enables you to 
use it to migrate data from one Mac to another. 



Tip 

when installing a second hard disk for Time Machine, it's wise to make sure the disk is larger than the total of 
all the disks that you are backing up. (I recommend you use a disk of at least double the capacity of the disks 
you are backing up.) Time Machine uses compression technology to save space, but each incremental backup 
increases the size of the file stored on the backup disk, so tbe backups keep growing. A smart move is to buy 
the largest external hard disk you can afford; 2TB external disks are readily available at reasonable prices. Time 
Machine saves backups until it runs out of room and then starts deleting the older versions of files, so the 
larger your backup disk, the farther back you can go to retrieve files. ■ 

With today’s high-capacity hard disks, you can use a single disk to back up multiple Macs. Just 
partition the disk so each Mac has its own dedicated volume to keep the backups separate. Of 
course, this technique means that you have to remember to plug the disk into each Mac long 
enough for Time Machine to back each one up, and you don’t get automatic backup on the 
Macs not currently connected to the disk, so there is danger of data loss in between backup 
rotations. Consider one of the options described in the sidebar "Backing up wirelessly” 
instead. 

When Apple first released Time Machine, it stated that you would have to use a disk that 
wasn’t bootable and that you wouldn’t be able to copy files to a hard disk being used by Time 
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Machine. In fact, you can back up to a bootable disk, and you can write files to a Time 
Machine backup disk. Having the Time Machine be bootable is a nice safety precaution 
should your startup disk fail. But I don’t advise that you use the backup disk for storing other 
files, because these files are not backed up elsewhere and could be permanently lost should 
the Time Machine backup disk get damaged (the whole point of backup is to have duplicates 
of your files on a separate disk that is unaffected if the main disk is damaged}. 

Setting up Time Machine 

Setting up Time Machine really couldn’t be simpler. You set it up in the Time Machine system 
preference, which you can access in any of the following ways. 

• Plug in a new disk: If Time Machine is not already configured on your Mac, then 
connecting an external hard disk prompts Mac OS X to open a dialog box that asks if 
you want to use that disk to back up with Time Machine. Click Use as Backup Disk to 
open the Time Machine system preference. 

• Via the System Preferences application: Open System Preferences by choosing 
40 System Preferences, and click the Time Machine icon. 

• Via the menu har: If the Time Machine icon menu is available in the menu bar, 
choose Open Time Machine Preferences from it. 

Configuring Time Machine for backups 

The Time Machine system preference has a large Off/On icon toggle, the Select Disk and the 
Options buttons, and the Show Time Machine Status in the Menu Bar option, as shown in 
Figure 11.1. 



FIGURE 11.1 



The Time Machine system preference enables you to switch the backup on and off, and it offers basic 
options for adjusting the nature of the backup. 
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Backing up wirelessly 

Those of you with a MacBook or other Mac who want to back up wirelessly have two options (both of 
which involve additional Apple hardware). 

The first option is to buy an Apple-branded AirPort Extreme router and connect an external USB 2.0 
hard disk to the router. Time Machine can use this hard disk to store the backup files. Note that Mac OS 
X supports this feature only on its AirPort Extreme router; those of you with other Wi-Ei routers that let 
you connect a hard disk to them cannot use this feature. 

The second option for wireless backups is to buy an Apple device called Time Capsule. It is essentially 
an AirPort Extreme router with a built-in hard disk. Time Capsule acts as a dedicated hub for creating a 
wireless network and backing up files. Although investing in a Time Capsule device isn't as cost-effective 
as using a USB 2.0 hard disk tethered to your Mac, it is an incredibly simple way to create backups for 
one or more Macs without worrying about cables. Best of all, setting up a Time Capsule is as simple as 
setting up Time Machine. Together they make a great backup combination. 

Note that wireless connections are much slower than the local USB, FireWire, or Thunderbolt connec- 
tions, so your backups take longer. You trade the advantage of sharing a backup disk and worrying 
about cabling each Mac to a disk for the disadvantages of lower speed and higher cost. 



If you clicked Use as Backup Disk when you plugged in a new disk, the Off/On switch is set to 
On and the attached disk is automatically selected as the Time Machine backup disk. In this 
case, you really are good to go: Time Machine automatically begins backing up the contents of 
your main hard disk to the backup disk. Kick back and relax; you’re done. 

When you first create a backup with Time Machine, a status window opens to show you the 
progress of the backup. The initial backup may take a couple of hours (or longer if you are back- 
ing up over a network}. Subsequent backups are incremental, so they copy over only files that 
have changed since the last backup; consequently, all backups after the first are much quicker. 

Like all Time Machine activity, the initial backup is designed not to interfere with the operation 
of Mac OS X, so you can minimize the Time Machine status window (by clicking the Minimize 
icon button} and close the Time Machine system preference (by clicking the Close icon button}; 
now just continue with your work. If you notice a slight slowdown, don’t worry; it will pass. 



Tip 

Time Machine is designed to work seamlessly, regardless of interruptions. However, I advise that you let the ini- 
tial backup take place uninterrupted. You can carry on using your Mac, hut it's best not to remove the hard disk, 
disconnect from a network volume, or turn off your Mac until the first Time Machine backup is complete. ■ 



Choosing a backup disk 

If you have more than two disks attached to your Mac, you need to tell Mac OS X which disk 
to use. Click Select Disk in the Time Machine system preference to open a settings sheet list- 
ing all the disks accessible to Mac OS X. Select the disk you want to use, and click Use for 
Backup. 
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New Feature 

Mac OS X Lion can encrypt your backups, so if someone steals your backup disk, they can't access its data. In 
the Select Disk settings sheet, select the Encrypt Backup Disk option to enable encryption. You're asked for a 
password that you need to remember to be able to access the backup's contents in the future. ■ 

If the hard disk you have selected does not contain enough free space to store the backup, the 
Time Machine Error dialog box appears that informs you of the size that the current backup 
requires and the amount of space free on the hard disk you have selected. This dialog box has 
two options: You can click OK, which cancels the backup and turns off Time Machine, or you 
can click Preferences; from here you can click Select Disk and either choose another disk with 
more free space or use the Time Machine options to reduce the amount of data backed up on 
your hard disk. 

Choosing backup exclusions and options 

When you click the Options button in the Time Machine system preference, a settings sheet 
appears with options to control the backup. 

The main area of the Time Machine options sheet enables you to set areas from the Finder 
that you do not want Time Machine to back up. Not all parts of your Mac OS X disk are vital, 
and cutting back the backup offers two advantages: It reduces the size of the backup, and it 
reduces the amount of time required to make a backup. You may consider some types of files 
less important than others; many users consider movies and music to be less important than 
photographs and documents, although your own priorities may differ. 

If you decide not to include some disks or folders in the Time Machine backup, you add them 
to the main pane labeled Exclude These Items from Backups. The list includes all disks con- 
nected to your Mac via USB, FireWire, or Thunderbolt cable (network volumes are not 
backed up via Time Machine}, but you can add items to this window from other volumes in 
one of two ways: 

• Drag and drop: Open a new Finder window, and locate a file or folder that you do 
not want Time Machine to include in the backup. Drag it to the Exclude These Items 
from Backups pane. As you hover over the window, a horizontal blue line appears; let 
go of the mouse to add the item to the window. 

• Click the + icon button below the list of disks: A dialog box appears from which 
you navigate to the disk, folder, or file you want; select it and click Exclude. Note the 
Show Invisible Items option; selecting it reveals the files and folders that are usually 
hidden on your hard disk, such as internal Mac OS X system files. 



Note 

Folders and files displayed in the Exclude These Items from Backups list include the path structure to the item, 
so when you come hack to this settings sheet, you can see exactly where these excluded files and folders 
reside. Next to the + and - icon buttons is a display showing the amount of space that the current backup will 
require. ■ 
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Moving your backup to a bigger disk 

As your Time Machine backup disk gets full — whether from backing up additional external disks onto 
it or from backing up the ever-increasing number of files on your Mac — you may decide you want a 
bigger disk to back up to. The process is not quite as straightforward as you might expect. 

First, if you simply connect a new backup disk and set it up in Time Machine, that new backup disk will 
not have all the previous backups; instead, it starts from scratch by copying all your current files and 
then doing the incremental backup after that. 

You might think that all you have to do is connect your new disk, copy or move the old files to the new 
disk, and then set it up as the new Time Machine backup disk. But if you do so. Time Machine ignores 
those previous backup files and starts the backup process from scratch, so again your old backups 
aren't available via Time Machine. 

What you have to do is clone the old disk's contents to the new disk, so Time Machine sees it as the 
same disk. To do so, first turn off Time Machine, and then connect the old and new backup disks. Now 
open Mac OS X's Disk Utility, and go to the Restore pane. At the left of the Disk Utility window is a list 
of connected disks. Drag the old disk's icon into the Source field, and drag the new disk's icon into the 
Destination field. Then click Restore. 

After Disk Utility has cloned the old disk to the new disk, close Disk Utility and rename the old disk 
something else so Time Machine doesn't get confused. (I suggest you not delete the old disk's contents 
or reformat it until you are sure that the new backup disk is working correctly.) Turn Time Machine 
back on, and you should be set. 



To remove items from the Exclude These Items from Backup list, select them and press the 
Delete key or click the - icon button. 

Four Time Machine options appear below the Exclude These Items from Backups pane: 

• Back Up while on Battery Power: This option appears for owners of Mac laptops 
and is selected by default. Deselecting the option prevents Time Machine from back- 
ing up a Mac laptop unless it is powered via its cord. 

• Notify after Old Backups Are Deleted: Time Machine backs up data daily, weekly, 
and monthly. When the hard disk begins to fill up, the program consolidates older 
backups (days into weeks, and weeks into months}. By default. Time Machine warns 
you when it is going to delete older backups; deselecting this option prevents Time 
Machine from warning you when it is going to delete older backups. 

• Lock Documents: If selected, this option locks documents from accidental saves 
after a document hasn’t been changed for the period specified in the adjacent pop-up 
menu. This option is part of the Auto Save feature covered in Chapter 10. 

New Feature 

The Lock Documents option is new to Mac OS X Lion. ■ 
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Setting up Time Machine with a Time Capsule 

If you have an Apple Time Capsule device, you can set it up to work with Time Machine. 

The process of setting up a Time Capsule is identical to that of setting up an Apple AirPort 
Extreme Wi-Fi router. When you first attach a Time Capsule to your home network, the 
AirPort Utility automatically opens, enabling you to set up the Time Capsule. You also can 
access the AirPort Utility by opening the Time Machine system preference, clicking Select 
Disk, and clicking Set Up Time Capsule. 

You set up a Time Capsule as follows: 

1 . Turn on Wi-Fi. If Wi-Fi is not already switched on, you need to activate it. You can do 

this by clicking the Wi-Fi icon menu in the menu bar and choosing Turn Wi-Fi On, or 
by choosing System Preferences, clicking the Network icon, selecting Wi-Fi from 

the list on the left of the Network system preference, and clicking Turn Wi-Fi On. 

2. Connect to the network. By default, the Time Capsule is called Apple Network fol- 
lowed by a six-digit alphanumeric identifier (for example, Apple Network a8a4d8). 
Choose this name from the Wi-Fi icon menu in the menu bar, or in the Network sys- 
tem preference, choose the name in the Network Name pop-up menu. 

3. Open AirPort Utility. The AirPort Utility should open automatically if a new Time 
Capsule is attached to your network. If not, you can locate the AirPort Utility inside 
the Utilities folder (inside the Applications folder in the Finder}. 

4. Highlight Time Machine. An icon for Time Machine appears in the list on the left 
side of the AirPort Utility. Select it, and click Continue. 

5. Enter a name and password. You can personalize your Time Capsule by giving it a 
name (by default, it uses your username}. You also must enter a password (and then 
reenter the same password in the Verify Password text field} to protect the settings 
of your Time Capsule. By default, the password is saved to your Keychain, so you do 
not need to enter it every time you make changes to the Time Capsule (the Keychain 
is explained in Chapter 26}. If you deselect the Remember This Password in My 
Keychain option, you are prompted to enter the password whenever you want to 
make changes to the Time Capsule. By default, the same password also gives you 
access to the Time Capsule disk through the Finder. If you select the Use a Different 
Password to Secure Disks option, you can set a different password for disk access. 
When you’ve entered your name and password, click Continue. 

6. Select what you want to do with T ime Capsule. Your T ime Capsule may be 
attached to your current router or to your DSL or cable modem. In that case, you 
need to tell it how to interact with the network. You have three options to choose 
from: 

• I Want to Create a New Network. 

• I Want to Replace an Existing Base Station or Wireless Router with Time Capsule. 

• I Want Time Capsule to Join My Current Network. 

Select the appropriate option and click Continue. 
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7. Update the Time Capsule. When you have selected the appropriate settings for 
attaching the Time Capsule to your network, click the Update button. A dialog box 
appears warning you that the Time Capsule will be unavailable during the update. 
The update shouldn’t take longer than a couple of minutes, after which the AirPort 
Utility shows a congratulations message. Click Quit to finish setting up your Time 
Capsule. 

When the Time Capsule is set up. Time Machine can back up to it. Open the Time Machine 
system preference, click Select Disk, select the Time Capsule volume, and click Use for 
Backup. You are prompted to enter the password you entered during the Time Capsule setup; 
enter it, and click Connect. Time Machine begins backing up your volume wirelessly. 



Using Time Machine to Restore Files 

The point of having a backup is to be able to restore files — a process that Time Machine 
makes so visually spectacular that you’ll find yourself looking forward to it. When you 
restore files, the Time Machine browser replaces your desktop with a starry background and 
a row of Finder windows zooming off into infinity, each window representing the Mac’s files 
at a different point in time, as Figure 11.2 shows. 

There are typically three reasons for wanting to retrieve a file from an earlier point in time: 

• Accidental deletion: You may have moved a file to the Trash and then emptied the 
Trash. If you decide at a later point that you need the file. Time Machine can help you 
retrieve it. 

• File corruption: Even though Mac OS X is a stable operating system, it is possible for 
a file to become corrupted and unworkable. In this case, you can use Time Machine to 
retrieve an earlier instance of the file when it was in full working order. 

• Version rollback: Suppose you have made substantial changes to a file and then 
saved it, but decide at a later point that you want to revert to the earlier version of 
the file. Although it’s usually wiser to track changes in documents and undo the ones 
you don’t want, not all applications have this capability, so Time Machine can come in 
very handy in those cases. 

You can access the Time Machine browser using any of the following methods: 

• Use the Dock icon. By default, a Time Machine icon is present in the Mac OS X dock. 
Click it to open Time Machine. 

• Use the menu bar’s Time Machine icon menu. In the Time Machine icon menu in 
the menu bar (if one is present}, choose Enter Time Machine. 

• Open the application. Time Machine is an application and, as such, is located in the 
Applications folder. Double-click the Time Machine icon to access the program. 
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FIGURE 11.2 



The Time Machine interface depicts a star field with windows stretching out back in time. You use controls 
to the right to move back through different instances. 




Using the Time Machine browser 

By default, accessing Time Machine replaces the desktop with a star field window and a 
Finder window. Behind the Finder window is a cascade of other Finder windows, each one 
representing an earlier instance in time. The initial Finder window represents the current 
state of all the files on the Mac. You can navigate the Finder window in the same manner as a 
Finder window opened in Mac OS X (as explained in Chapter 3}. You also can use Spotlight 
search to locate files in the Finder window displayed in the Time Machine browser. (Spotlight 
search is covered in Chapter 5.} 

Where the Time Machine browser differs from the regular desktop is the vertical time bar 
and arrows on the right side. Move the pointer over the time bar, and it expands with a visual 
effect similar to the dock in magnification mode. Each horizontal line on the time bar repre- 
sents a different instance in time. Click to select a time instance. 

Time Machine backs up files according to the following schedule: 
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• Hourly backups for the last 24 hours 

• Daily backups for the last month 

• Weekly backups for all previous months 

The lowest line on the vertical time bar represents the present; each horizontal line moving 
upward represents the next instance back in time (moving through hourly, weekly, and 
monthly backups}. To the left of each bar is the time and date that the line represents. 

Clicking any of these lines takes the Finder window to that point in time (complete with a 
swooshing display as the windows in the Time Machine browser flip through to the appropri- 
ate one}. The Finder window then displays all the files that were present on the Mac and its 
attached disks at that point in time. 

Restoring files with Time Machine 

if you see a file that you want to restore, highlight the file in the Finder window in the Time 
Machine browser and click Restore. That Finder window flips forward to the foremost 
instance (the one that represents the present}, and the file is deposited into it, in its original 
location. 

if the restored file exists in the present Finder window, a dialog box opens with three 
options: 

• Keep Original: Choosing this option cancels the retrieval and keeps the file that is in 
the present Finder window. 

• Keep Both: Choosing this option retains the original file into the past Finder window 
and copies it into the present Finder window. (A number is added to the copied, past 
filename to differentiate the two files.} 

• Replace: Choosing this option deletes the file in the present Finder window and 
replaces it with the past version being retrieved from Time Machine. 

Searching for changes 

Just as you can use the vertical timeline to search through folders, you also can skim through 
Finder windows and look for changes. Clicking the T icon button in the Time Machine 
browser flips back in time, moving through the various save points, until one of the files in 
the Finder’s location changes. This is useful for when you know the location of a file, but not 
the point at which it was changed or deleted. Clicking the i icon button moves forward 
through time, again stopping at the point at which the location displayed in the Finder win- 
dow changes. 

Exiting the Time Machine browser 

When you have decided to finish restoring files from the Time Machine browser, you can 
return to the main Mac OS X in three ways: 
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Using the Time Machine with applications 

Because Time Machine works to back up and restore files on your Mac, you can use it within the Finder 
to restore anything used by Mac OS X. However, you also can use it to restore some Mac OS X applica- 
tions to a previous state, such as to restore Address Book contacts if they get corrupted in a file sync or 
to roll back to old e-mail lists in Mail. These applications are supported by the Time Machine browser: 

• Mail 

• Address Book 

• i Photo 

• GarageBand 

To use Time Machine with these applications, first open the application and then open the Time 
Machine browser. You see the same series of windows stretching into the past as you do for files, and 
you move through the browser and restore past application states the same way as you do for files. 



• By clicking the Cancel button 

• By pressing the Esc key 

• By clicking the Close icon button in the foremost window in the Time Machine 
browser 



Summary 

It is critical to have a backup plan in place in case files are accidentally deleted or corrupted. 
Mac OS X’s Time Machine utility is an easy-to-use, powerful backup-and-restore tool that 
everyone should use. 

Time Machine backs up data automatically to external hard disks, and it provides options as 
to what disks on your Mac to back up, whether to encrypt those backups, and what disks, 
folders, and files to not back up. Apple’s Time Capsule combines a wireless router and a hard 
disk to allow wireless backup for one or more Macs. 

If you need to restore old files and folders, the Time Machine browser enables you to navi- 
gate through Finder windows that contain those old items; you can then tell Time Machine to 
restore those old files into the current Finder window, thus bringing back a missing file or 
replacing a damaged one. Time Machine can restore past settings in some applications, such 
as Mail and Address Book. Time Machine also enables you to restore an entire volume, such 
as in the case of disk failure, to another disk. It also can restore one Mac’s contents to another 
Mac when used with the Migration Assistant. 
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CHAPTER 



Working with 
Services 




I t’s amazing just how much software comes with Mac OS X Lion. 
Chapter 14 details the several dozen applications, utilities, and wid- 
gets. But there’s another kind of software in Mac OS X beyond these: 
helper applications called services. 

A service can be specific to an application or general purpose (meaning 
it’s available for several applications). The services available at any 
moment depend on which application (including the Finder) is running. 
Apple includes a bunch of services in Mac OS X, and individual applica- 
tions can add their own (Opera and Skype both do, for example), some 
of which other applications can use as well (depending on how they are 
designed). 



IN THIS CHAPTER 



Understanding what services are 

The contextual nature of 
services 

The common services available 

Options for services 
preferences 



To find out what services are available, choose Services from your appli- 
cation’s menu. For example, choose Finder O Services, Pages O Services, 
or Excel O Services. 



Understanding Service 
Availability 

The services are displayed contextually based — not only based on the 
application that is running but also based on what is selected. For exam- 
ple, Pages shows the Look Up in Dictionary, Make New Sticky Note, Send 
Selection, and Search in Google menu options only when text is selected. 
And both Numbers and Keynote show Look Up in Dictionary, Make New 
Sticky Note, Capture Full Screen, Capture Screen Region, Capture Timed 
Screen, Send Selection, and Search in Google when text is highlighted. 
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Figure 12.1 shows the services available in the Finder when a folder is selected: Folder 
Actions Setup, New Email with Attachment, and Services Preferences. It also shows the ser- 
vices available for Firefox when a URL is selected. Remember that the services displayed 
depend not just on the application in use but what content is selected or active in that 
application. 



Note 

Mac OS X categorizes the available services based on the applications they are designed to work with, as 
Figure 12.1 shows. This keeps the services list uncluttered with irrelevant options. ■ 



Note 

The Services Preferences menu option lets you control which services appear in the Services menu, as 
explained later in this chapter. ■ 



FIGURE 12.1 



The services available in the Finder (at left) and Firefox (at right) 
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A Tour of the Common Services 



Although the services are contextual, you may not come across them all, so Mac OS X Lion 
supplies 42 services that are commonly available, organized in seven groups. 

Applications may add their own services, so you may see services not listed here available on 
your Mac. If you’re not sure what application a service is from, go to the Keyboard system 
preference’s Keyboard Shortcuts pane, select Services from its Sidebar, right-click or Control-i- 
click the service name in the list at right, and choose Show in Finder from the contextual 
menu. The folder containing that service’s parent application opens, with the application’s 
name highlighted. 



Tip 

Some services are available if you right-click or Control+click a text selection or other element in an applica- 
tion. These services display at the bottom of the contextual menu that appears. ■ 
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Development services 

Five services may appear in the Development group in the Services submenu. They do the 
following: 

• Create Service: This option lets you create a service from a series of actions via 
Automaton 

• Create Workflow: This option lets you create an Automator workflow. (See Chapter 
13 for more details on Automator.} 

• Get Result of AppleScript: This option runs the select text as an AppleScript and 
presents any results as text. (See Chapter 13 for more details on AppleScript.} 

• Make New AppleScript: This option launches the AppleScript Editor and places the 
selected text in it. 

• Run as AppleScript: This option runs the selected text in the AppleScript Editor. 

Files and Folders services 

Eight services may appear in the Files and Folders group in the Services submenu. They do 
the following: 

• Open Selected File in TextEdit: This option opens the selected file in TextEdit. 

• New Terminal at Folder: This option opens a Terminal window (see Appendix D} to 
the current folder location. 

• New Terminal Tab at Folder: This option opens a Terminal tab (see Appendix D} to 
the current folder location. 

• Encode Selected Video Files: This option converts the selected video files in the 
H.264/AAC format for use on iPhones, iPods, iPads, Apple TVs, Macs, and PCs. 

• Folder Actions Setup: This option lets you set up a series of folder actions (see 
Chapter 4}. 

• Open: This option opens the Open dialog box. 

• Reveal: This option opens the folder in which the selected files reside (handy if 
you’ve selected an alias}. 

• Show Info: This option displays the Info window. (Chapters 3 and 4 cover the Info 
window in detail.} 

• Send File to Bluetooth Device: This option sends the selected file to a Bluetooth 
device, if any is available, that you select. 

New Feature 

New to Mac OS X Lion are the New Terminal at Folder, New Terminal Tab at Folder, and Encode Selected 

Video Files services in the Files and Folders group. ■ 
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Internet services 

The Internet group has only one option: 

• Open URL: If you select a web address (a URL, or Uniform Resource Locator}, the 
Open URL service opens it in your default web browser. 

Messaging services 

The message-oriented services includes four default options. They do the following: 

• New Email To Address: If you select an e-mail address, this service opens Apple’s 
Mail program (see Chapter 20} and addresses an e-mail to that address. 

• New Email with Attachment: This service sends a file to the destination of your 
choice via Apple’s Mail program. 

• New Email with Selection: This service opens Mail and places the text selection in 
the message body. If no text is selected, the service simply opens Mail. Note that the 
Send Selection service does not attach to the message any files you may have 
selected, as you might expect. 

• New Note with Selection: This service creates a note in Mail from the selected text. 

New Feature 

In the Messaging group, Mac OS X Lion has renamed the Send File service to New Email with Attachment, the 

Send Selection service to New Email with Selection, and the Send To service to New Email To Address. ■ 

Pictures services 

Five options are in the Pictures group. The options do the following: 

• Capture Full Screen: As you would expect, this option takes an image of the entire 
screen. 

• Capture Screen Using Timer: This option gives you a ten-second delay before the 
entire screen is captured, so you can move the mouse, start a process, or do any 
other last-minute activity you want captured. 

• Capture Selection from Screen: This option enables you to use your mouse to draw 
a rectangular area that you want captured. 

• Import Images: This option lets you import images into the current application. 

• Set Desktop Picture: This option sets the currently selected image as the desktop’s 
background image. 



Note 

The Capture Full Screen, Capture Screen Using Timer, and Capture Selection from Screen options all run the 
Crab utility covered in Chapter 14, which saves an image of your screen as a .PNG file. ■ 
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Tip 

You can always press Shift+ii+3 to capture the full screen at any time and Shift+§§+4 to capture a screen 
region at any time. Press Shift+8i+4 and then click and hold the mouse or touchpad button when dragging the 
pointer to create a selection marquee of what you want to capture; release the button to complete the section 
and capture its image. Or press Shift+iS+4 and then press the spacebar to get a camera icon that you click in a 
window, dialog box, menu, or other element to capture just that element. ■ 

Searching services 

The Searching group has three options. Here’s what they do: 

• Look Up in Dictionary: This option opens the Dictionary application (see Chapter 
14} and looks up the first word in the selected text, displaying any results found. 

• Search with searchengine: As you would expect, choosing Search in searchengine 
opens the Safari web browser to the search page for whatever search engine you’ve 
specified in Safari’s preferences (Yahoo, Google, or Bing} and searches for that 
selected text, so you see the results instantly. (Chapter 19 covers Safari.} 

• Spotlight: This option searches for the selected text on your Mac and in Spotlight- 
compatible applications such as Address Book and Mail; Chapter 5 covers Spotlight 
in detail. 

Text services 

The greatest number of built-in services is in the Text grouping. Here’s what the 13 services do: 

• Add to iTunes as a Spoken Track: This option converts the text to an audio file and 
adds it to your iTunes library. 

• Convert Selected Simplified Chinese File and Convert Selected Traditional 
Chinese File: The two Chinese-text options convert the selected text file not to 
English but between the two forms of Chinese: simplified and traditional. If the 
selected file’s text is in traditional Chinese script, you get the option to convert it to 
simplified script. If the selected file’s text is in simplified Chinese script, you get the 
option to convert it to traditional script. 

• Convert Selected Simplified Chinese T ext and Convert Selected T raditional 
Chinese Text: The two Chinese-text options convert the text selection not to English 
but between the two forms of Chinese: simplified and traditional. If the selected text 
is in traditional Chinese script, you get the option to convert it to simplified script. If 
the selected text is in simplified Chinese script, you get the option to convert it to tra- 
ditional script. 

• Create Collection from Text: This option creates a font collection based on the fonts 
used in the selected text. 

• Create Font Library from Text: This option creates a font library based on the fonts 
used in the selected text. 
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• Make New Sticky Note: This option creates a new onscreen note containing the 
selected text. Chapter 14 covers the Stickies application in detail. (If you use the 
Make New Sticky Note service in the Finder, such as when highlighting part of a file- 
name, it creates a new note but does not include the selected text.} 

• New TextEdit Window Containing Selection: This option opens a new document 
window in TextEdit containing the selected text. 

• Open Man Page in Terminal: This option opens the Unix help page (a man — short 
for manual — page} in the Terminal [see Appendix D}. 

• Search Man Pages in Terminal: This option enables you to search the Unix help 
page system [composed of man pages} in the Terminal [see Appendix D}. 

• Show Address in Google Maps: This option opens Google Maps in Safari and shows 
the selected location. 

• Summarize: This option summarizes the text selection into a more concise version. 

New Feature 

New to Mac OS X Lion are the Open Man Page in Terminal and Search Man Pages in Terminal services in the 

Text group. ■ 

Changing Services Preferences 

If you choose Services Preferences from the Services submenu, the Keyboard Shortcuts pane 
of the Keyboard system preference opens, as shown in Figure 12.2. Although the pane is 
named Keyboard Shortcuts, if you click the Services option in the list at the left, you gain con- 
trol over which services appear in the Services submenu. 

In the Services subpane, the available services from both Mac OS X and individual applica- 
tions display, grouped by the categories that display in the Services submenu. Click a disclo- 
sure triangle to expand the list of options for a category. Select any options you want to 
appear in the Services submenu, and deselect any options you don’t want to appear. 



Note 

Even if you select a Services submenu option to enable it, remember that it displays only in applications for 
which that service is compatible. ■ 
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FIGURE 12.2 



The Services subpane of the Keyboard Shortcuts pane in the Keyboard system preference is where you 
determine which services are available in the Services submenu. 
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Summary 

Mac OS X Lion comes with 42 services that are available contextually in the Services menu 
option in the Finder’s and in applications’ menus. The default services fall into seven group- 
ings: Development, Files and Folders, Internet, Messaging, Pictures, Searching, and Text. 
Services display contextually, based on what application they were chosen from and what is 
selected. Most work with text, so they require that text be selected to become available. 

Some services also are available when you right-click or Control+click text within an 
application. 

You can control which services are available in the Services subpane of the Keyboard 
Shortcuts pane in the Keyboard system preference. 
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Using AppleScript 
and Automator 



A lthough you may be impressed by components in all the technol- 
ogies that come with Mac OS X, individually, the components 
don’t do much by themselves — they tend to require user input. 
Scripting has long been a way to coordinate the different components of 
a task by enabling you to compose a script that plays back a set of com- 
mands in order. 

Mac OS X’s AppleScript scripting language is a simplified programming 
language that enables you to control your applications and perform 
tasks automatically. Scripts range from the simplest to the highly com- 
plex, depending on your skill at scripting, your knowledge of 
AppleScript’s nuances, and the requirements of your task. This chapter 
contains enough information about AppleScript that even a scripting 
novice can get scripts up and running. 

1 begin by showing the underlying technologies that make AppleScript 
possible: messages and events. Then it’s on to an introduction of 
AppleScript and a look at the tools that enable you to run, modify, and 
create scripts of your own. Finally, 1 run through a few basic scripts, to 
show the AppleScript language in practice. 

AppleScript is great for programmers, even casual ones, but for many 
people, AppleScript is too scary. That’s why Mac OS X includes the 
Automator application, which enables you to assemble script-like 
actions without programming skills and save them for reuse later. 
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Understanding Messages and Events 

Macintosh applications perform tasks in response to events. Users originate events with the 
keyboard and mouse or touchpad, and applications respond to the events by performing 
tasks. Similarly, an application can make other applications perform tasks by sending mes- 
sages about events. 

The events that applications send to each other in messages are called i4pp/e events. 
AppleScript makes applications perform tasks by sending them Apple events. 

When an application receives a message about an Apple event, the application takes a partic- 
ular action based on the specific event. This action can be anything from performing a menu 
command to taking some data, manipulating it, and returning the result to the source of the 
Apple event message. 

For example, when you choose #OShut Down or 40 Restart, Mac OS X sends an Apple event 
message to every open application saying a Quit event occurred. For this reason, applications 
quit automatically when you choose 40 Shut Down or 40 Restart. 

When you drop document icons on an application icon, the Finder sends a message to Mac OS 
X saying this event happened, and the system sends the application an Apple event message 
that says an Open Documents event occurred. The Open Documents message includes a list of 
all the documents whose icons you dragged and dropped. When you double-click an applica- 
tion icon, the Finder sends Mac OS X a message that says this event happened, and Mac OS X 
sends the application an Open Application message. When you double-click a document, the 
application that created the document gets an Open Documents message with the name of 
the document you double-clicked. 

Virtually all Mac applications respond to at least three Apple events: Open Application, Open 
Documents, and Quit Application. Applications that print also respond to the Apple event 
Print Documents. Only very old, very specialized, or poorly engineered Mac applications 
don’t respond to these basic Apple events. 

Applications that go beyond the three basic Apple events understand another two dozen core 
Apple events. These Apple events encompass actions and objects that almost all applications 
have in common, such as the Close, Save, Undo, Redo, Cut, Copy, and Paste commands. 
Applications with related capabilities recognize still more sets of Apple events. For example, 
word-processing applications understand Apple events about text manipulation, and draw- 
ing applications understand Apple events about graphics manipulation. Application develop- 
ers can even define private Apple events that only their applications know. 

Mac OS X provides the means of communicating Apple event messages between applications. 
The applications can be on the same computer or on different computers connected to the 
same network. T o understand how Apple event messages work, think of them as a telephone 
system. Mac OS X furnishes a telephone for each application, as well as the wires that connect 
them. Applications call each other with messages about Apple events. 
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Apple events offer many intriguing possibilities for the world of personal computing. No lon- 
ger does one application need to handle every possible function; instead, it can send Apple 
event messages to helper applications. 



Introducing AppleScript 

Apple event messages aren’t just for professional software engineers. Macintosh enthusiasts 
with little technical training can use Apple event messages to control applications by writing 
statements in the AppleScript language. For example, suppose that you want to quit all 
open applications. Mac OS X doesn’t have a Quit All command, but you can create one with 
AppleScript. You can use AppleScript commands to automate simple tasks, as well as to auto- 
mate a more complicated series of tasks, as the rest of this chapter demonstrates. 

The AppleScript language 

With AppleScript, you tell applications what to do, using natural language. This means simply 
that AppleScript is a programming language designed especially to make it easy for computer 
users, not computer engineers, to build their own solutions. (Actually, engineers use it, too.) 

You tell applications what to do by writing statements in the AppleScript language. Although 
AppleScript is an artificial language, its statements are similar to sentences in a natural lan- 
guage such as English. You can look at many AppleScript statements and easily figure out 
what they’re supposed to do. 

The words and phrases in AppleScript statements resemble English, but they are terms that 
have special meanings in the context of AppleScript. Some terms are commands, and some 
terms are objects that the commands act on. Other terms control how AppleScript performs 
the statements. 

A single AppleScript statement can perform a simple task, but most tasks require a series of 
statements that are performed one after the other. A set of AppleScript statements that 
accomplishes a task (or several tasks) is called a script. The term script is used because the 
computer follows the statements you put in order, much like an actor follows the script of a 
movie. A script can rename a batch of files, change an application’s preference settings, copy 
data from a database to another application, or automate a sequence of tasks that you previ- 
ously performed one at a time by hand. You can develop your own script tools to accomplish 
exactly what you need. 

As an added boon, AppleScript can actually watch you as you work with an application and 
write a script for you behind the scenes. This process is called script recording. 

Although AppleScript is designed to be a simple-to-understand language, it offers all the 
capabilities of a traditional programming language and won’t frustrate programmers and 
advanced users. You can store information in variables for later use, write if . . . then 
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statements to perform commands selectively according to a condition that you specify, or 
repeat a set of commands as many times as you want. AppleScript also offers error checking 
and object-oriented programming. 

Scripting additions 

AppleScript has an expandable lexicon of terms. It knows meanings of basic terms, and it aug- 
ments this knowledge with terms from other sources. Many additional AppleScript terms 
come from the very applications that AppleScript controls. I explore this source of 
AppleScript terms in greater detail later in this chapter. 

Additional AppleScript terms also come from special files called scripting additions. 
AppleScript looks for scripting addition files in the following folders: 

• ScriptingAdditions: Located in the Library folder of the System folder (path / 
SYStem/Library/ScriptingAdditions/}, it contains standard scripting addi- 
tions from Apple that are available to all users of your computer. (This folder also 
may contain other files that are not scripting additions.) There’s also a Scripting 
Additions folder located in the main Library folder (path /Library/Scripting 
Additions/) that applications place scripts in, also available to all users. 

• Scripts: Located in the main Library folder (path /Library/Scripts/), it contains 
more scripting additions that are available to all users of your computer. 



Tip 

If the ScriptingAdditions folder doesn't exist in a Library folder where you want to put a scripting addi- 
tion file, create a new folder and name it ScriptingAdditions (put no spaces in the name). Put your 
scripting addition file in this new folder. ■ 



Introducing AppleScript Editor 

For creating and editing AppleScript scripts, you can use the AppleScript Editor utility 
included with Mac OS X. AppleScript Editor also can run scripts and make scripts into self- 
contained applications that run when you double-click them in the Finder. AppleScript Editor 
normally is located in the Utilities folder in the Applications folder. 



Tip 

If you end up doing lots of scripting, you may want to replace AppleScript Editor with a more capable script 
development application, such as Script Debugger from Late Night Software ($199; www. latenightsw. 
com). Make sure you get the version made for Mac OS X. ■ 
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Scriptable applications and environments 

The scripts you create with AppleScript Editor can control any scriptable application. A prime 
example of a scriptable application is the Finder. Other scriptable applications that come with 
Mac OS X include ColorSync Scripting, iCal, iChat, iTunes, Safari, Mail, QuickTime Player, 
Safari, Spotlight, System Information, Terminal, and TextEdit. Interestingly enough, even 
AppleScript Editor is scriptable. In addition, many Mac OS X applications — both those from 
Apple and from other companies — are scriptable. 

Looking at a script windoiv 

When you open AppleScript Editor, an empty script window appears. Each script window can 
contain one script. The top part of the script window is the script editing area, where you 
type and edit the text of the script just as you type and edit in any text-editing application. 

The bottom part of the window is the script description area. You use this area to type a 
description of what the script does. Figure 13.1 shows an empty script window. 



FIGURE 13.1 



A new script window appears when AppleScript Editor opens. 
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Tip 

You can change the default size of a new script window. Make the script window the size you want, and 
choose Window O Save as Default. ■ 

The toolbar of a script window has five buttons. You find out more about each of them in 
later sections, but the following list summarizes their functions: 

• Record: AppleScript goes into recording mode and creates script statements corre- 
sponding to your actions in applications that support script recording. You also can 
press Shift+§§+R or choose Script O Record to start recording. You cannot record 
scripts for every scriptable application because software developers must do more 
work to make an application recordable than to make it scriptable. You can find out 
whether an application is recordable by trying to record some actions in it. 

• Stop: This button takes AppleScript out of recording mode or stops a script that is 
running, depending on which action is relevant at the time. Pressing §§+. (period) on 
the keyboard or choosing ScriptOStop is the same as clicking Stop. 

• Run: This button starts running the script that is displayed in the script-editing area. 
You also can press §§-i-R or choose Script O Run to run the script. Before running the 
script, AppleScript Editor scans the script to see if you changed any part of it since 
you last ran it or checked its syntax (as described next), if the script has changed, 
AppleScript Editor checks the script’s syntax. 

• Compile: This button checks for errors in the script, such as incorrect punctuation or 
missing parts of commands. (You also can press §§+K or choose ScriptO Compile to 
compile the current script.) if any errors turn up, AppleScript Editor highlights the 
error and displays a dialog box explaining the problem. AppleScript Editor also for- 
mats the text to make keywords stand out and the structure of the script more 
apparent. AppleScript Editor may even change the text, but the changes do not affect 
the meaning of the script. 

If the script’s syntax is correct, AppleScript Editor tells AppleScript to compile the 
script, which means it converts the text of the script into codes. These codes are what 
Apple event messages actually contain and what applications understand. You don’t 
usually see these codes in AppleScript Editor because AppleScript translates them 
into words for the enlightenment of human beings. 

• Bundle Contents: I explain bundles later in the chapter. However, if you are editing 
a script that is saved as a bundle, this button shows you the contents. 



Creating a Simple Script 

An easy way to see how a script looks and works is to type a simple script into a new script 
window. If AppleScript Editor is not already the active application, open it or switch to it. If 
you need to create a new script window, choose File O New or press §§-i-N. In the script-edit- 
ing area at the bottom of the new script window, type the following statements: 
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tell application "Finder" 
activate 

set the bounds of the first Finder window to {128, 74, 671, 479} 
set the current view of the first Finder window to icon view 
set the icon size of the icon view options of the first Finder window 
to 32 

select the first item of the first Finder window 
end tell 

Check your script for typographical errors by clicking the Compile button in the script win- 
dow. If AppleScript Editor reports an error, carefully compare the statement you typed in the 
script window to the same statement in the book. Pay particular attention to spelling, punc- 
tuation, omitted words, and omitted spaces. 

When you click Compile, AppleScript Editor formats your script, changing the text formatting 
as it compiles the script using different type styles to show different kinds of terms. The 
statements that you typed probably changed from Courier font to Verdana font after you 
clicked Compile. AppleScript Editor normally formats text that hasn’t been compiled as 
10-point Courier. Most other words, including commands from scripting additions and appli- 
cation dictionaries, are normally formatted in plain 10-point Verdana. Verdana 10-point Bold 
normally indicates native words in the AppleScript language. Figure 13.2 shows how 
AppleScript Editor formats the script that you typed. 



FIGURE 13.2 



Check your script for errors and format it for readability by clicking the Compile button. 



Bundle Contents 



tell application 'Tinder" 

activate 

set the bounds of the first Finder window to {128, 74, 671, 479} 
set the current view of the first Finder window to icon view 
set the icon size of the icon view options of the first Finder window to 32 
select the first item of the first Finder window 
end tell 



O O O Finder window.scpt 

^ ^ \ 

Record Stop Run Compile 



Events Replies | 



(^Description ' Event Log ) 



Before running this script, return to the Finder and make sure that a Finder window is dis- 
played. If you really want to see the script in action, set the front Finder window to list view 
and resize the window so it is very small. 
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After setting the stage for the script, switch back to AppleScript Editor and click Run in your 
script’s window. AppleScript executes each script statement in turn. When the script finishes 
running, the Finder window should be a standard size and set to icon view. The item that 
comes first alphabetically in the window should be selected. 

Switch to AppleScript Editor again, and examine the script. You find that the script is fairly 
understandable. It may not be fluent English, but many of the commands should make sense 
as you read them. 



Analyzing a Script 

Looking through the script that you wrote in the previous example, you may be surprised to 
learn that AppleScript doesn’t know anything about the Finder’s operations. Although your 
recorded script contains commands that set the position, size, and view of a Finder window 
and selects an item in it, AppleScript doesn’t know anything about these or other Finder 
operations. In fact, AppleScript knows how to perform only the five following commands: 

• copy 

• count 

• get 

• run 

• set 

AppleScript learns about moving and resizing Finder windows from the Finder; even the 
tell command that’s ubiquitous in AppleScripts is a command it learns from the Finder. 
More generally, AppleScript learns about commands in a script from the application that the 
script controls. The application has a dictionary of AppleScript commands that work with the 
application. The dictionary defines the syntax of each command. AppleScript learns about 
more commands from scripting addition files on your computer. Each scripting addition file 
contains a dictionary of supplemental AppleScript commands. 

Learning application commands and objects 

Look at the sample script you created. The first statement says: 
tell application "Finder" 

To AppleScript, this statement means "start working with the application named Finder.” 
When AppleScript sees a tell application statement, it looks at the dictionary for the 
specified application and figures out what commands the application understands. For exam- 
ple, by looking at the Finder’s dictionary, AppleScript learns that the Finder understands the 
select command. The dictionary also tells AppleScript which objects the application knows 
how to work with, such as files and windows. In addition, an application’s dictionary tells 
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AppleScript how to compile the words and phrases that you write in scripts into Apple event 
codes that the application understands. 

After learning from the tell application statement which application it will send event 
messages to, AppleScript compiles the remaining statements to determine what Apple event 
messages to send. One by one, AppleScript translates every statement it encounters in your 
script into an Apple event message based on the application’s dictionary. When the script 
runs, the Apple event messages are sent to the application named in the tell statement. The 
application receives the messages and takes the appropriate action in response to the Apple 
events. 

AppleScript stops using the application dictionary when it encounters the end tell state- 
ment at the end of your script. 

A complex script may have several tell application statements that name different 
scriptable applications, in each case, AppleScript starts using the dictionary of the application 
named by the tell application statement, compiles subsequent statements using this 
dictionary, and stops using this dictionary when it encounters the next end tell statement. 
Because AppleScript gets all the information about an application’s commands and objects 
from the application itself, you never have to worry about controlling a new application. As 
long as the application has a dictionary, AppleScript can work with it. 

Inspecting a dictionary 

Just as AppleScript can get information about an application’s commands and objects from its 
dictionary, so can you. Using AppleScript Editor, you can display the AppleScript dictionary of 
an application to see which commands the application understands and which objects the 
commands work with. You also can look at the dictionaries of scripting addition files. 

Displaying a dictionary window 

In AppleScript Editor, choose File O Open Dictionary or press Shift+§§-i-0. A dialog box 
appears, listing scriptable applications and scripting additions. Select an application or 
scripting addition file in the list, and click Open. AppleScript Editor displays a dictionary 
window for the application or scripting addition you selected, as shown in Figure 13.3 for 
Firefox. 



Tip 

In the Open Dictionary dialog box, you can select several applications and scripting additions whose dictionar- 
ies you want to display (each in a separate window). To select adjacent items in the list, drag across or Shift-i- 
click the items. To select non-adjacent items, iS+click each item that you want to select. ■ 
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FIGURE 13.3 



An AppleScript dictionary defines suites of commands and objects for a scriptable application or a script- 
ing addition file. 
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Common classes and commands For most applications. 



close V ; Close an object. 

close specifier ; the object for the command ^ 

[saving ask/no/yes] : Specifies whether changes should be saved before closing. 

[saving In alias] ; The file In which to save the object. 



count V : Return the number of elements of a particular dass within an object. 
’• count specifier : the object for the command 

[each type] : The class of objects to be counted. 

-• integer 

delete v : Delete an object. 

delete specifier : the object for the command 



duplicate v \ Copy object(s) and put the copies at a new location, 
duplicate specifier : the object for the command 



Looking at a dictionary window 

The top of the window shows hierarchically the commands that are available to you. In the 
left pane is a list of groups of related commands called suites. They appear with a box with an 
S in it next to them. When you click a suite, its constituent commands appear in the middle 
pane. Commands are depicted with a square with the letter c inside. Clicking a command dis- 
plays its constituent elements and properties (depicted with an e and a p, respectively). 
Verbs are shown with a blue square, and nouns have a purple square; elements have orange 
squares, and properties have purple. Below the triple-paned view, you see the full explana- 
tion of the commands. The commands appear in bold, and objects appear in italic. AppleScript 
Editor groups related commands and objects into suites and displays the names of suites in 
bold. You don’t have to worry about suites when you’re scripting. 

The description of a command briefly explains what the command does and defines its syntax. 
In the syntax definition, bold words are command words that you must type exactly as written. 
Words in plain text represent information that you provide, such as a value or an object for the 
command to work on. Any parts of a syntax definition enclosed in brackets are optional. 

The description of an object very briefly describes the object and may list the following: 

• Plural Form: States how to refer to multiple objects collectively. For example, you 
can refer to a specific window or to all windows. 

• Elements: Enumerates items that can belong to the object. In a script, you would 
refer to item of ob j ect. For example, you could refer to a file named index . html 
in the Sites folder as file "index.html" of folder "Sites". 
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• Properties: Lists the attributes of an object. Each property has a name, which is dis- 
played in bold, and a value, which is described in plain text. Scripts can get and set 
property values, except that properties designated [r/o] (means read-only) can’t be 
changed. 



Saving a Script 

In AppleScript Editor, you save a script by choosing File O Save or pressing §§+S, or by choos- 
ing File O Save As or pressing Shift+§§+S. When you choose one of these commands, AppleScript 
Editor displays the Save dialog box. (The dialog box does not appear when you choose Save 
for a script that is open and has previously been saved.) In the dialog box, you can choose any 
of several different file formats for the saved script. The five options are Script, Application, 
Script Bundle, Application Bundle, and Text. 

When you save a new script or a copy of a script, you specify a file format by choosing the for- 
mat from the Format pop-up menu in the Save dialog box. AppleScript Editor can save in the 
following file formats: 

• Script or Script Bundle: This saves the script as Apple event codes rather than plain 
text. You can open it with AppleScript Editor and then run or change it. In versions of 
Mac OS X prior to 10.4 Tiger, you run compiled scripts by using the Script Runner 
application and applications that have a script menu, such as Apple’s iWork suite. In 
Mac OS X 10.4 Tiger and later, Mac OS X manages the running of the scripts. You can 
save scripts as Run Only so they cannot be edited, only run. 

• Application: This saves the script as an application, complete with an icon. Opening 
the icon (by double-clicking it, for example) runs the script. When you choose the 
application format, the following three options appear at the bottom of the Save dia- 
log box: 

• Run Only: Allows the script application to be run only, but not edited. 

• Stay Open: Causes the application to stay open after its script finishes running. If 
this option is turned off, the application quits automatically after running its script. 

• Startup Screen: Displays an identifying window that appears when the applica- 
tion is opened. The Startup screen confirms that the user wants to run the script. 

• Text: This saves the script as a plain text document. You can open it in AppleScript 
Editor, in a word-processing application, and in many other applications. Although a 
more portable file, this format is not as efficient as the others because the script must 
be compiled in AppleScript Editor before it can be run. 

A handy capability is being able to save scripts as Mac OS X bundles. Mac OS X’s applications 
are bundles (another name for packages) that, though they appear as a single item or applica- 
tion, are actually a collection of the files and resources that the application needs to run. 
(Apple calls this style of application packaging Cocoa applications.) 
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If you right-click or Control+click a Cocoa application, you can see inside of an application’s 
bundle by choosing Show Package Contents from the contextual menu. You see all the neces- 
sary files and folders that make up an application’s contents. The application bundle enables 
developers to make their applications installable via drag-and-drop instead of using an 
installer that places files all over your computer. When you save a script as either a Script 
Bundle or an Application Bundle, it creates a similar package from your script, and you can 
right-click or Control+click your saved document and see the package contents just like any 
Cocoa application. 

Cross-Reference 

You can get the AppleScript documentation for developers online at the Apple Developer Connection website 
(go to http: / /developer . apple . com/devcenter/mac/index . action and search for AppleScript) if 
you are interested in more information about bundles and how they can be used. Access to this documentation 
requires registration with the Apple Developer Connection; you can find information about the ADC and sign 
up for $100 per year at http : / /developer . apple . com/ index.html. ■ 



Creating a More Complex Script 

You now know how to use AppleScript Editor to create a simple AppleScript script. This type 
of script, however, has limited value. A simple script that doesn’t take advantage of the full 
AppleScript language is not very intelligent. 

More frequently, you’ll use AppleScript to create more complex scripts. This section explains 
how to create a full-blown script quickly and use the resulting custom utility to augment an 
application’s capabilities. 

Making a Finder utility 

Your Mac OS X disk is full of special folders, but when someone sends you a file, it’s up to you 
to figure out where the file belongs. For example, you have to sort TIFF and JPEG files into 
your Pictures folder, QuickTime files into your Movies folder, and MP3 files into your Music 
folder. You also have to classify and put away fonts, sounds, and so on. The Finder doesn’t 
help you sort out any of this. 

You can, however, write a simple script that recognizes certain types of files and uses the 
Finder to move files to the folders where you want the files to go. The destination folders can 
be any folders that you have permission to change. These include all the folders in your home 
folder. If you log in as a user with administrator privileges, the destination folders also can 
include folders in the main Library folder. 

Beginning the script 

To begin writing a new script in AppleScript Editor, choose File O New or press §§+N, and 
then type the following statement in the script editing area of the new script window: 

choose file 
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This command gives the script user a way to specify the file to be moved. The choose file 
command displays a dialog box for choosing a file. This command is part of a scripting addi- 
tion that is preinstalled in Mac OS X. The name of this scripting addition is Standard 
Additions. 



Tip 

You can change how AppleScript Editor formats text by choosing AppleScript Editor O Preferences or pressing 
ii+, (comma) and then going to the Formatting pane. A dialog box appears listing various components of 
AppleScript commands and the text format of each component. You can change the format of any component 
by selecting it in the dialog box and choosing different formatting from the Font and Style menus. ■ 

Seeing the script's results 

The script isn’t finished, but you can run it now to see the results of the one statement you 
have entered thus far. Click Run to run the script in its current condition. When AppleScript 
performs the choose file statement, it displays a dialog box for choosing a file. Select any 
file, and click Choose. Because there are no more script statements, AppleScript stops the 
script. 

AppleScript shows you the result of the last script action in the result window. If this window 
isn’t open, choose View O Show Result or press §§+3. The result window contains the word 
alias and the path through your folders to the file you selected. This wording does not mean 
that the file is an alias file. In the context of a script, alias means the same thing as file path. 

Using variables 

The result of the choose file statement is called a file specification, or file spec. A file spec 
tells Mac OS X exactly where to find a file or folder. You need the file spec later in the script, 
so you must put it in a variable, which is a container for information. You can place data in a 
variable and retrieve it whenever you want to before the script finishes running. The data in 
a variable is called the variable’s value. You can change a variable’s value by placing new data 
in it during the course of the script. 

On the next line of the script, type the following statement: 
copy the result to thlsFlle 

This statement places the result of the choose file statement in a variable named thls- 
Flle. You can include the thlsFlle variable in any subsequent script statements that need 
to know the file spec of the chosen file. When AppleScript sees a variable name, it uses the 
current value of the variable. In this case, the value ofvariable thlsFlle is the file spec you 
got from the first statement. 



When you run the script, you see that the copy command doesn’t change the result of the 
script (as displayed in the result window}. Because the result is just being copied to a vari- 
able, the result doesn’t change. 
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Capitalizing script statements 

You may notice the capital Fin the thisFile variable and wonder whether capitalization is 
important when entering AppleScript statements. In general, you can capitalize any way that 
makes statements easier to read. Many AppleScript authors adopt the convention of capital- 
izing each word in a variable name except the first word, hence thisFile. This practice 
helps you distinguish variables from other terms in statements, which are generally all low- 
ercase. 

Getting file information 

Ultimately, the script you are creating decides where to move a selected file based on the 
type of file it is. In Mac OS X, a file’s type may be indicated by a file extension (suffix) at the 
end of the filename known as the file type, such as . pdf for Portable Document files and 
. xlsx for Excel 2008 files. (By default, Mac OS X does not display the file extension; Chapter 
4 explains how to turn its display on and off.) Therefore, the script needs to determine the 
name and the file type of the selected file. You can use another command from the Standard 
Additions scripting addition to get this information. (Standard Additions is preinstalled in 
Mac OS X.) Enter the following statements beginning on the third line of the script: 

copy the info for thisFile to fileinfo 

copy the name extension of the fileinfo to nameExtension 
copy the file type of the fileinfo to fileType 

The first of these statements uses the info for command to get an information record about 
the selected file that is now identified by the variable thisFile. The first statement also 
copies the entire information record into a variable named fileinfo. 

A record in AppleScript is a structured collection of data. Each data item in a record has a 
name and a value. AppleScript statements can refer to a particular item of a record by name, 
using a phrase similar to item of record. This is the phrasing used in the second two state- 
ments listed earlier. 

Each of the second two statements gets an item of a record and copies it into a variable. The 
item names in these statements, name extension and file type, are taken from the 
AppleScript dictionary definition of the record. In this script, the record was obtained by 
the info for command in a previous statement. 

To test the script so far, run it, choose a file, and look at the result. The result window should 
contain the four-letter file type of the file you chose, displayed as a piece of text. 

Using parentheses 

You may notice that when AppleScript compiles the example script, which happens when you 
run the script or check its syntax, AppleScript adds parentheses around info for thisFile 
but does not add parentheses in other statements. AppleScript adds parentheses around a 
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command that returns a value, which any info for command does. However, AppleScript 
does not add parentheses around a command at the end of a statement, such as the choose 
file command in the first statement of the example script. Nor does AppleScript add paren- 
theses around elements that refer to a property, such as the name extension of the 
f ileinfo in the example script. 

Parentheses group elements of a command together. You can type your own parentheses 
around elements that you want to group in a statement. Parentheses make a complex 
AppleScript statement easier to read. They also may affect the result of a statement because 
AppleScript evaluates elements within parentheses before evaluating other elements of a 
statement. 

Working with an application 

For the next part of the script, you need to add statements that move the chosen file to the 
folder where it belongs. The script can use an application — the Finder — to move the file. Add 
the following statement to have AppleScript start using the Finder: 

tell application "Finder" 

After AppleScript encounters this statement, it knows all the commands and objects from the 
Finder’s AppleScript dictionary. This means that subsequent statements use commands and 
objects that the Finder understands. AppleScript sends these commands and objects to the 
Finder in Apple event messages. The script doesn’t yet include any statements for the Finder, but 
I add some next. Later I add an end tell statement to have AppleScript stop using the Finder. 

Performing script statements conditionally 

When creating complex scripts, you may want to give your script the ability to decide what to 
do based on the factors you specify. AppleScript, like all programming languages, lets you 
include a series of conditional statements, or conditionals for short. Each conditional begins 
with an if statement, which defines the condition to be evaluated. The if statement is fol- 
lowed by one or more other statements to be performed only if the condition is true. The condi- 
tional ends with an end i f statement. In AppleScript, a simple conditional looks like this: 

if the fileType is "MooV" or the nameExtension is "mov" then 
move thisFile to folder "Movies" of home 
end if 

In this example, the if statement contains a two-part condition. The first part of the condi- 
tion determines whether the current value of the fileType variable is MooV, which is the 
four-letter file type of QuickTime movie files. The second part of the condition determines 
whether the filename ends with mov, which is the file extension for a QuickTime movie file. If 
either part of the condition is true, AppleScript performs the included move statement. If 
both parts are false, AppleScript skips the included move statement and goes on to the state- 
ment that follows the end if statement. Remember that AppleScript sends the move com- 
mand to the Finder because of the tell application statement earlier in the script. 
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Finding a folder path 

If you don't know the full path of a folder, you can use a script to get this information. Open a new 
window in AppleScript Editor and type the following command in the script-editing area: 

choose folder 

Run the script, and select a folder. The result is a file spec for the folder you selected. You can copy the 
text from the result window and paste it in any script. 

You may notice that the file spec has a colon after each folder name. AppleScript uses colons in file 
specs to maintain compatibility with Mac OS 9 and earlier. Outside of AppleScript, Mac OS X generally 
follows the Unix and Internet convention of putting a slash after each folder name. 



Note 

AppleScript considers the dot, or period, between the filename and the extension to be a separator. The dot is 
not part of the extension or the filename as far as AppleScript is concerned. ■ 

Include as many conditionals in the example script as you want. In each conditional, use the 
four-character file type and corresponding file extension for a different type of file, and spec- 
ify the path of the folder to which you want AppleScript to move files of that type. A quick 
way to enter several conditionals is to select one conditional (from the if statement through 
the end i f statement], copy it, paste it at the end of the script, and change the relevant pieces 
of information. You can repeat this for each conditional you want to include. 

You can make the previous script a bit more interesting by using the choose folder com- 
mand in the second line in place of a hard-coded folder path: 

if the fileType is "MooV or the nameExtension is "mov" then 
move thisFile to choose folder 
end if 

This asks the user where to place the file after it is moved. 

Breaking long statements 

When you type a long statement, AppleScript Editor never breaks it automatically (as a word 
processor does). Long sentences wrap to the width of your window. Remember that each line 
is a statement and a return delimits a line, whereas a break only visually ends the line and 
doesn’t change the statement. You can break a long statement manually, for better readabil- 
ity, by pressing Option-i- Return. (Do not break a statement in the middle of a quoted text 
string, however.) AppleScript displays a special symbol (-■) to indicate a manual break. Here’s 
an example: 
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Finding a file's type 

You may not know the file type of the files that you want to move. For example, you may know that you 
want to put font files in your Fonts folder, but you may not know that the four-letter file type of a font 
file is FFIL. To make a script that reports the file type, copy the following three-line script to a new 
AppleScript Editor window: 

choose file 

copy the result to thisFile 

copy the file type of the info for thisFile to fileType 

Run this three-line script, and select a file whose four-character file type you need to learn. If the result 
window is not visible, choose ViewOShow Result or press i€-i-3. The result of the script is the file type 
of the selected file. You can copy and paste the result from the result window into a conditional state- 
ment in any script window. 

If you choose a file that has no file type, one of two things happens: The result window displays an 
empty value (indicated by quotation marks with nothing between them) or AppleScript reports an error, 
saying that it can't get the file type. 



if the fileType is "JPEG" or -■ 

the nameExtension is "jpg" or 

the nameExtension is "jpeg" then 

move thisFile to folder "Pictures" of home 

end if 

In this example, the first statement, which goes from if through then, takes three lines 
because it has two manual line breaks. 

Ending the use of an application 

After the last statement that is directed at the Finder, the script needs a statement that makes 
AppleScript stop using the application. Type the following statement at the end of the script: 

end tell 

This statement doesn’t include the name of the application to stop using because AppleScript 
automatically pairs an end tell statement with the most recent tell statement. 

Subsequent statements in the script can’t use the commands and objects of that application. 

Now is a good time to recheck the script’s syntax. If you tried to compile recently, you got an 
error message about a missing end tell statement. Click Compile now, and after AppleScript 
compiles the script, you see AppleScript Editor neatly indent statements to make the struc- 
ture of the script more apparent. If AppleScript encounters any errors while compiling your 
script, AppleScript Editor advises you of them one by one. 
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Trying out your script 

After creating a new script, you must run it and test it thoroughly. To test the script that 
moves files according to their type, follow these steps: 

1 . Run your script. 

2. When the dialog hox appears, select a file that is of a type your script should 
recognize hut that is not in the destination folder, and then click Choose. 

3. Switch to the Finder, and make sure that the file you selected actually moved 
from the source folder to the destination folder. 

4. Repeat the test, selecting a different file type that your script should recognize. 

Figure 13.4 shows an example of a script with four conditional statements that move a 
selected file depending on its file type or file extension. 



FIGURE 13.4 



This script uses conditional statements to determine where to put a file. 



Bundle Contents 



choose file 

copy the result to thisFile 

copy the (info for thisFile) to Filelnro 

copy the name extension of the fileinfo to nameExtension 

copy the file type of the fileinfo to filetype 

tell application "Finder" 

if the file filetype is "MooV" or the nameExtension is ’’mov” then 
move thisFile to folder "Movies" of home 

end if 

if the filetype is "JPEG" or -» 

the nameExtension is "jpg" or -i 
the nameExtension is "jpeg” then 
move thisFile to folder "Pictures" of home 
end if T 

if the filetype is "TIFF" or -» 

the nameExtension is "tir or 
the nameExtension is "tifT then 
move thisFile to folder "Pictures" of home 
end if 
end tell 



O O O File filter.scpt 

^ \ 

Record Stop Run Compile 



Events Replies | 
"TIFF" 



|_pescri pti on ■ Event Log | 
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Creating a Drag-and-Drop 

Script Application 

Although the sample script you created is useful, it would be more useful as an application 
with an icon on your desktop. Then you could drag files that you wanted to sort into folders 
and drop them on the application’s icon. This would cause the application to run and move 
the files to their appropriate folders. You wouldn’t have to open AppleScript Editor every 
time you wanted to sort files into folders, and you could sort more than one file at a time. 
Applications respond to this type of drag-and-drop Apple event, and so can AppleScripts. 

You already know that AppleScript can save a script as an application. With a little extra 
work, you can make an application with drag-and-drop capability, so you can simply drag 
files to it to choose them. 

Retrieving dropped files 

Remember that when you drop a set of icons on an application in a Finder window, the 
Finder sends that application an Open Documents message that includes a list of the files you 
dropped on the icon. This message is sent to all applications, even to applications that you 
create yourself with AppleScript. 

You need to tell your script to intercept that event message and retrieve the list of items that 
were dropped onto the application icon. Place the following statement at the beginning of 
your script, and delete the choose file line 1 added earlier: 

on open itemList 

Now enter the following statement at the end of your script: 
end open 

This on open statement enables the script to intercept an Open Documents event message 
and puts the message’s list of files in a variable named itemList. The end open statement 
helps AppleScript know which statements to perform when the open message is received. 
Any statements between the on open and end open statements are performed when the 
script receives an Open Documents event message. 

Save this script by choosing File C Save As. From the File Format pop-up menu in the Save As 
dialog box, choose the Application option. (You may want to save the script on the desktop, at 
least for experimental purposes.} If you switch to the Finder and look at the icon of the appli- 
cation you just created, you can see that the icon includes an arrow, which indicates that the 
icon represents a drag-and-drop application. The application has this kind of icon because its 
script includes an on open statement. 
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Processing dropped files 

The script won’t be fully operational until you make a few more changes. As the script stands, 
it places the list of files in a variable, but it doesn’t do anything with that information. If you 
dropped several files on the application now, the script would still display a dialog box asking 
you to pick a file and then quit, having accomplished nothing. 

First, you need to eliminate the script statements that obtain the file to be processed from a 
dialog box. Delete what now are the second and third lines of the script (the ones beginning 
with the words choose and copy) and replace them with the following: 

repeat with x from 1 to the number of items in the itemList 
copy item x of the itemList to thisFile 

Between the end tell and end open statements, which are the last two lines of the script, 
enter the following statement: 

end repeat 

Figure 13.5 shows the complete sample script modified for drag-and-drop operation. 



FIGURE 13.5 



This script application processes items dropped on its icon. 



O O O Drop files. sept 

^ \ 

Record Stop Run Compile 

on open itemList 

repeat with x from 1 to the number of items in the itemList 
copy item x of the itemList to thisFile 
copy the result to thisFile 
copy the (info for thisFile) to hlelnfo 
copy the name extension of the hlelnfo to name extension 
copy the file type of the hlelnfo to filetype 
tell application "Finder" 

if the filetype is "MooV" or the nameExtension is "mov" then 

move thisFile to the folder "Movies" of home J 

end if 

if the filetype is "JPEG" or -• 

the nameExtension is "jpg" or ^ 
the nameExtension is "jpeg" then 
move thisFile to ft>/der "Pictures" of home 

end if 

if the filetype is "TIFF" or -i 

the nameExtension is "tif* or -* 
the nameExtension is "tiff' then 
move thisFile to "Pictures" of home 
end if 
end tell 

Events Replies ; 



|_pescri pti on ' Evern Log ) 
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Borrowing scripts 

An easy way to make a script is to modify an existing script that does something close to what you 
want. You simply duplicate the script file in the Finder, open the duplicate copy, and make changes. 
You can do this with scripts that have been saved as applications, compiled scripts, or text files. (You 
can't open a script that has been saved as a run-only script.) 

Apple has developed a number of scripts that you can use as starting points or models for your own 
scripts. You can find some scripts in the Example Scripts folder, which is in the AppleScript folder in the 
Applications folder. Another place to look is the Scripts folder, which is in the Library folder. The unof- 
ficial AppleScript site has some (http : / /www.macosxautomation. com/applescript/). Check 
out the Learn and Explore areas of this site. You'll find snippets of code, links to third-party resources, 
and even some scripts to download directly. 



Save the script so your changes take effect, and then switch back to the Finder. You now have 
a drag-and-drop application that you can use to move certain types of files to specific folders. 

Using a repeat loop 

In the modified script, AppleScript repeatedly performs the statements between the repeat 
and end repeat statements for the number of times specified in the repeat statement. This 
arrangement is called a repeat loop. The first time AppleScript performs the repeat state- 
ment, it sets variable x to 1, as specified by from 1. Then AppleScript performs statements 
sequentially until it encounters the end repeat statement. 

In the first statement of the repeat loop, variable x determines which file spec to copy from 
variable itemList to variable thisFile. The rest of the statements in the repeat loop are 
carried over from the previous version of the script. 

When AppleScript encounters the end repeat statement, it loops back to the repeat state- 
ment, adds 1 to variable x, and compares the new value of x with the number of items that 
were dragged to the icon (as specified by the phrase the number of items in the item- 
List}. If the two values are not equal, AppleScript performs the statements in the repeat 
loop again. If the two values are equal, these statements are performed one last time, and 
AppleScript goes to the statement immediately following end repeat. This is the end open 
statement, which ends the script 

Extending the script 

Anytime you want the application to handle another type of file, open the script application 
in AppleScript Editor, add a conditional that covers that type of file, and save the script 



The script in its drag-and-drop form now no longer functions if you double-click it You can 
modify the script to restore this functionality by placing a copy of the original script at the 
end of the end open statement 
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Tip 

You can't open a script application to edit it by double-clicking it because doing so causes tbe application to 
run. To open a script application in AppleScript Editor, cboose File O Open, press 8i+0, or drop tbe script 
application on tbe AppleScript Editor icon in the Finder. ■ 



Enabling the Script Menu 

After you’ve built up a collection of scripts that you run frequently, you’re not going to want 
to switch to AppleScript Editor every time you want to run one. This reason is precisely why 
Mac OS X includes the Script menu (which displays as a stylized S icon}. 

The Script menu sits in the toolbar at the top of the Mac OS X screen. You can run any of the 
listed scripts by choosing the script from the Script menu. To activate the Script menu, run 
the AppleScript Editor application from the /Applications/Utilities folder, open the 
Preferences dialog box by choosing AppleScript Editor O Preferences or pressing (comma), 

going to the General pane, selecting the Show Script Menu in Menu bar option, and closing 
the Preferences dialog box. (You also can change the default script editor, if you find a third- 
party editor you prefer, in the AppleScript Editor Preference dialog box’s General pane.) 



Linking Programs across the Network 

You have seen how AppleScript can automate tasks on your own computer. AppleScript can 
send Apple events messages to open applications on other Macs in a network. As a result, you 
can use AppleScript to control applications on other people’s computers. Of course, the 
reverse is also true: Other people can use AppleScript to control applications on your com- 
puter. 

Sharing programs by sending and receiving Apple events messages across a network is called 
program linking. For security reasons, program linking is normally disabled. Computers that 
you want to control with AppleScript must be set to allow remote Apple events. Likewise, you 
must set your computer to allow remote Apple events. 

Mac OS X uses the TCP/IP (Transmission Control Protocol/Internet Protocol) standard to 
send and receive Apple events messages over a network. Therefore, Mac OS X can send and 
receive Apple events messages over the Internet as well as over a local network. 

Allowing remote Apple events 

If you want a Mac OS X computer to receive Apple events from remote computers, you must set 
it to allow remote Apple events. First, open the Sharing system preference and go to the Remote 
Apple Events pane. Select the check box to the left of the Remote Apple Events label in the 
Sidebar to turn on Apple events. You can restrict the execution of Apple events to specific users 
by selecting Only These Users and clicking the + icon button to add the permitted users. 
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Caution 

The All Users option can compromise your Mac's security by providing an entry point for hackers to control 
your Mac. If you must use this option, use it sparingly, being sure to turn it off when not needed. Preferably, 
you use the Only These Users option to restrict access to your Mac to people you trust. ■ 

Scripting across a network 

Using AppleScript to run a program across the network doesn’t take much more work than 
writing a script to use a program on the same computer. For example, the following script 
sends commands to the Finder on the computer at IP address 192.168.1.203: 

set remoteMachine to machine "eppc : //192 . 168 . 1 . 203 " 
tell application "Finder" of remoteMachine 
using terms from application "Finder" 
activate 
open the trash 
end using terms from 
end tell 

The example script begins by setting the value of variable remoteMachine to the URL of a 
remote computer. A URL for remote Apple events begins with eppc : / / and is followed by 
the remote computer’s IP address or DNS (Domain Name Service} name. (The prefix eppc 
stands for event program-to-program communication.) Macs also can be called by their 
Bonjour name (the name you see in a Finder window’s Shared list when connected to 
another Mac} in scripts, so no URL is required. 

The second statement of the example script names the application, in this case Finder, and 
uses the variable remoteMachine to identify the remote computer. 

Inside the tell application.. .end tell block is another block that is bracketed by the 
statements using terms from and end using terms from. When AppleScript encounters 
the statement using terms from, it compiles subsequent statements by using the named 
application’s scripting dictionary but does not send the resulting Apple events to this applica- 
tion. The Apple events from a us ing terms from block are sent to the application named in 
the enclosing tell application block. In the example script, AppleScript compiles the 
activate and open the trash statements using terms from the Finder’s scripting diction- 
ary on the local computer (your computer} but sends the resulting Apple events to the Finder 
on the remote computer. 

When you run a script that sends remote Apple events, AppleScript has to connect to the 
remote application. Before doing this, AppleScript displays a dialog box in which you must 
enter a name and password of a user account on the remote computer. If you connect suc- 
cessfully, the script continues. At this point, the example script should cause the remote com- 
puter’s Finder to become the active application and open the Trash in a Finder window. 
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If you run the script again, you don’t have to go through the authentication process. After 
AppleScript is connected to an application on a particular remote computer, you don’t have 
to go through the authentication dialog box each time you want to send an Apple event. 



Automating with Automator 

You have seen that using AppleScript is an extremely powerful tool to create your own applica- 
tions and make your life easier by scripting repetitive tasks simply and cleanly. Mac OS X has an 
even easier tool to automate your life: Automator, which lets you build AppleScripts by drag- 
ging and dropping commands into what Apple calls a workflow to tell programs what to do. 

Automator has a very basic windowed interface, as shown in Figure 13.6. It has three basic 
sections: a paned section similar to a Finder window where you can choose from a list of 
applications, a description pane on the right, and the workflow pane on the bottom. The top- 
left frame contains three panes; one that groups actions by application or name, one that 
holds your application "library,” and one that holds the actions available for each application. 
To the right of these three panes is a frame that provides descriptions for actively selected 
actions. The pane on the bottom is your workspace; you drag actions from the left to build 
your workflow here. 

The Library pane contains available actions and workflows that you can drag to the right 
frame in order to create new workflows to automate your life. In this example, you begin by 
making a PDF. You first have Automator help you choose your files. Click the Files and 
Folders library in the Library pane to show the available actions for the Finder. Click and 
drag the list — Find Finder Items — action to the workspace pane. You can use this action to 
predefine a specific search in the same way that you would use the find function in the 
Finder. Type . png in the name field. 



Note 

You can leave the text fields blank, click the Options button in the upper-bottom portion of the action, and 
select Show this action when the workflow runs. Then when you run your workflow, you are prompted to 
specify the parameters for the search. Alternatively, you can use one of the other file-choosing actions in the 
Finder library to get files, such as Get Selected Items From Finder, which enables you to select whichever files 
you want manually and then run your workflow. ■ 

Next, drag the Open Files action to the workspace. The action pops into place right below the 
action you already placed: Find Finder Items. Notice a little white triangle at the bottom of 
the Find Files In Finder action, which is dovetailed with the gray portion of the action just 
below it. Open Files. This is a graphical representation of the idea that the output of the previ- 
ous action is passed to the action just below it, which in this case is a string of found files. The 
workflow you have just created searches your computer for PNG files and when found, opens 
them in the default application for JPEG files on your system, usually Preview. This is not par- 
ticularly useful for your purposes, so remove the Open Files action from your workflow. 
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FIGURE 13.6 



The Automator interface has a paned application selector, a description pane, and a workspace on the bot- 
tom. 




You can remove an action from your workflow in several ways that should be familiar to you 
by now. First, you can click the gray X in the upper right of each action; alternatively, you can 
click and drag an action out of the workspace. You also can select an action and press Delete 
on your keyboard. Because you probably don’t want to create a PDF contact sheet out of PNG 
files that have the word John in them, you should use one of these methods to clear your 
workspace of actions and begin again. 

Begin again by dragging the Ask for Finder Items action from the Finder Library, and then 
select Desktop in the Start At pop-up menu and Folders in the Type pop-up menu. If you want 
to select multiple folders at a time, make sure that you specify multiple selections can be 
made by using the Allow Multiple Selections option, as shown in Figure 13.6; otherwise, you 
can select only one folder in the dialog box during runtime. 

Next, you can make things interesting by using Corelmage to do some image processing. 

From the Photo actions, drag Apply Quartz Composition Filter to Images. Apple has made it 
as easy as possible to prevent accidents from happening. Because the Quartz Composition 
Filter makes changes to the original files, the act of dragging the action over to the workflow 
triggers Automator to ask you if you want to add an action that it’s been programmed to "sus- 
pect” you want; in this case, make a copy of your files before applying the filter action. 
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Choose to add the copy action, and specify in the resulting action that you want to choose 
where to put the duplicated files when the workflow runs. In Figure 13.7, you can see the 
runtime option is checked for the copy action, but not for the filter. Choose Sepia from the 
pop-up menu in the Apply Quartz Composition Filter pane to make an old-style contact sheet. 



FIGURE 13.7 



You can use the Apply Quartz Composition Filter action to make your pictures look like old-time photos. 




Still in the Photo actions library, choose New PDF Contact Sheet and drag it into your work- 
flow after the Filter action. Configure the options such as paper size and number of columns. 

You have just created a contact sheet-making workflow that you can use over and over. To 
reuse the workflow, however, you need to save the workspace. Similar to AppleScript scripts, 
you can save a workspace in two forms: as an application or as a workflow document. Like 
AppleScript applications, Automator applications can’t be edited without directly opening 
them from within Automator, and workflows can’t be run outside of Automator. 

Another neat way to use Automator workflows is to create a plug-in for other programs out 
of your workflow. By choosing Filed) Save As Plug-in, you can add the workflow as a contex- 
tual menu item in supported applications such as the Finder. 
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Recording Actions 

Mac OS X enables you to record your actions to build workflows and create Automator 
actions. This addition makes Automator even easier to use to automate your life. Be aware 
that Automator records pointer movements and keystrokes, and plays them back in 
sequence, so its recording capability is not as elegant a solution as using an application’s 
built-in workflow actions. However, if an application developer has not provided the inter- 
face that you need to build a workflow, or you want to do something more complex, this can 
be an easy way to accomplish your goal. 



Note 

To use this recording feature, you must have Assistive Devices enabled in the Universal Access system prefer- 
ence (see Chapter 8). If you do not have Assistive Devices enabled and try to record an action, Automator 
prompts you to enable it. ■ 

To begin recording an action, click the Record button in the main Automator window. Begin 
the procedure you want to record. When you are finished recording the set of keystrokes, 
return to Automator and click the Stop button. Your recorded keystrokes and mouse move- 
ments are grouped together in a single new workflow action that you can see and edit. 



Summary 

AppleScript makes applications perform tasks by sending Apple event messages to the appli- 
cations. AppleScript is a programming language designed with everyday users in mind, but it 
has enough power for advanced users and programmers. 

Use the AppleScript Editor application to create, edit, and run AppleScript scripts. 
AppleScript Editor also can make scripts into applications. Apple has developed a number of 
scripts that you can use as starting points or models for your own scripts. 

Many AppleScript terms come from the applications the script is controlling. AppleScript 
terms also come from files called scripting additions. AppleScript Editor can display the 
AppleScript dictionary of an application to see which commands an application or scripting 
addition understands and which objects the commands work with. 

You can save a script in any of three formats: text, compiled script, or application. 

You type AppleScript statements into a new AppleScript Editor window, check the syntax for 
errors using the Compile button, and run the script to test it. Your script can use a copy 
statement to set the value of a variable. To start controlling an application, you use a tell 
application statement A matching end tell statement stops controlling the application. 
With if statements, you can have AppleScript perform some operations only when specified 
conditions are met Repeat loops execute a group of statements over and over. To make a 
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drag-and-drop script application, you include an on open statement and a matching end 
open statement. 

You can use the Script menu to run compiled scripts, no matter which application is currently 
active. AppleScript can control applications over a network or the Internet on computers that 
are set to allow remote Apple events. 

Automator is a graphical interface to AppleScript that doesn’t give you the same fine control 
as AppleScript does, but it’s much easier for the average person to use. You can save 
Automator documents as plug-ins to extend the usefulness of other programs that support 
Automator or as stand-alone applications you can provide for other people to use. 
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M ac OS X Lion is much more than an operating system. It’s chock- 
full of tools that enable you to do all sorts of things, from man- 
aging your address book to taking photographic snapshots. 
These tools come in three forms: applications, utilities, and widgets. 

What distinguishes the three types of tools from each other comes down 
essentially to complexity. Technically, all three types are software pro- 
grams. However, an application (which Apple is fond of calling an app) 
usually is software that you use to perform a task unrelated to managing 
your computer, such as surfing the web or playing DVDs. A utility usually 
is a tool to manage the computer itself, such as one that manages color 
profiles or formats disks. And a widget usually is a very simple program 
that gives you quick access to a feature, such as translating text or 
accessing weather information. 



IN THIS CHAPTER 



How applications, utilities, and 
widgets differ 

Mac OS X's built-in 
applications 

The utilities that come with 
Mac OS X 

The widgets included with 
Mac OS X 



But these are arbitrary distinctions, and Apple may have classified some 
tools differently in Mac OS X than you might have. In the end, what really 
matters about the labels application, utility, and widget is where you 
find the tools on your Mac. Mac OS X stores them, respectively, in the 
Applications folder, the Utilities folder, and the Dashboard (for widgets}. 
All three locations have tools that Apple includes with Mac OS X Lion; 
you also can add your own. 



Note 

You can move applications from the Applications folder to the Utilities folder, 
or vice versa, if you want. You might do so to organize your applications in a 
configuration that's more logical to you. Just drag them to the desired folder. 
However, you cannot move widgets into these folders, nor can you move 
applications into the Dashboard. Do note that moving applications or utilities 
can cause issues such as Software Update not being able to update them. ■ 
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Cross-Reference 

The fourth kind of built-in program in Mac OS X is a service. Services are functions that you can use within 
your applications, such as converting text between tbe two forms of Chinese, Googling text, or taking a screen 
shot. Chapter 1 2 explains how to use them. ■ 



Touring the Applications Folder 

The Applications folder has the most preinstalled tools, and it is where software you down- 
load or buy is typically installed, as Chapter 9 explains in more detail. Figure 14.1 shows the 
Applications folder. 



FIGURE 14.1 



The Applications folder in icon view mode, showing a sampling of Apple and third-party applications 




The easiest way to get to the Applications folder is to open a Finder window (just double- 
click any disk or folder icon in the Finder) and press Shift+§§+A. You also can choose Go C> 
Applications, or navigate to the folder by double-clicking your startup disk to open a Finder 
window and then double-clicking the Applications folder. But note that a second Applications 
folder may exist on your Mac, inside your Home folder; this Applications folder contains 
applications available only to that user account. (Chapter 27 explains user accounts.) 
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Tip 

Should you delete your Mac's included applications, such as when recovering your system from a crash, you 
can reinstall them from the Recovery System by reinstalling Mac OS X Lion, as Appendix A explains. Any appli- 
cations purchased from the Mac App Store can simply be re-downloaded from there. And the iLife applications 
that come with a new Mac can be reinstalled using the applications DVD that came with the Mac. ■ 

Note 

New Macs include a copy of Apple's iLife software, which includes GarageBand, iMovie, iPhoto, iDVD, and 
iWeb. (The newest version, iLife '1 1 , costs $49 if you have an older version on your Mac or no version on your 
Mac at all.) You also can buy GarageBand, iMovie, and iPhoto for $15 each from the Mac App Store. For 
details on the iLife applications, check out iLife '11 Portable Genius by Guy Hart-Davis, published by this 
book's publisher, Wiley. ■ 

New Feature 

Mac OS X Lion has replaced the Spaces utility with the Mission Control application, and has added the 
Dashboard and Launchpad applications. Also included with Mac OS X Lion is FaceTime, which Apple began 
including in new Macs sold in 2011 and charged $1 to download from the Mac App Store for older Macs. Lion 
no longer includes the iSync application that had synced contact and other data from some pre-iPhone-era cell 
phones, nor the Front Row playback app meant to make a Mac display video like a TV; iTunes' and QuickTime 
Player's full-screen mode handles that need now. ■ 

Address Book 

The Address Book holds information on your contacts, such as names, mailing addresses, 
phone numbers, and e-mail addresses. It’s easy to add contacts; just click the + button under 
the Names list, and fill in the fields in the contact’s "card." Use the Preferences dialog box 
(choose Address BookO Preferences or press §§-i-, [comma]} to customize how your Address 
Book displays contact information, as well as determine other preferences. 

Tip 

To change the picture associated with a person, double-click the square to the left of the person's name. You 
get a dialog box that enables you to choose an image from your Mac, as well as resize it and apply special 
effects to it. ■ 

But that’s just the beginning. The Address Book works with other Mac OS X tools. For exam- 
ple, it synchronizes with the Mail e-mail application’s contacts, so as you add contacts to 
either program, they are available to both. It also syncs with the iCal calendar application, so 
you can choose attendees to calendar events from your address book and even e-mail calen- 
dar invitations to people in your address book. 

In the Preferences dialog box’s Accounts pane, you also can set Address Book to synchronize 
contacts with Google’s Gmail (via the CardDAV option} and Yahoo’s Yahoo Mail services, as 
well as with Microsoft Exchange servers commonly used for corporate e-mail, calendaring, 
and contacts. (CardDAV is the Distributed Authoring and Versioning protocol for contact 
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"cards.”} You also can import contacts from a variety of sources by choosing File O Import or 
pressing §§+0. Finally, Address Book can export contacts to the vCard format, which many 
other mail applications can import, as well as export a backup copy of your address book. 

Chapter 21 covers Address Book in more detail, and Chapter 22 covers how to use Address 
Book with a Microsoft Exchange server. 

App Store 

Modeled on the iTunes Store for music and videos and the iOS App Store for iPhone, iPad, and 
iPod Touch, the Mac App Store lets you buy and download Mac OS X applications over the 
Internet. Chapter 9 explains how to use the App Store. 

Automator 

Another way to automate work in Mac OS X is to use Automator. Automator differs from the 
AppleScript script editor in that it takes advantage of workflows, series of steps that are pre- 
defined within various applications. Automator enables you to combine these predefined 
workflows however you want to accomplish a repetitive task, without having to write script 
code. (By contrast, the commands available in AppleScript are each one step, so it takes more 
work to combine them.} Chapter 13 covers Automator in detail. 

Calculator 

The Calculator application is actually three calculators — Basic, Scientific, and Programmer — 
as Figure 14.2 shows. Choose the one you prefer using the View menu. Other View menu 
options include using reverse Polish notation (RPN}, setting the preferred number of decimal 
places, and showing separators after thousands. The Paper Tape option (choose WindowO 
Show Paper Tape or press §§+T} keeps a recording of all the calculations you’ve made in a 
separate window; you can print this record by choosing FileOPrint Tape or pressing §§-i-P. 
Note that you don’t need to display the paper tape to be able to print it. 

The Calculator application also has a set of handy conversions, which you access from the 
Convert menu. For example, you can convert a result from acres to hectares or from dollars 
to euros by choosing the desired "from” and "to" measurements. 

Chess 

If you need a break and like to play chess, use the Chess application to match your skills 
against those of Mac OS X. Among the options in this man-versus-machine game is the capa- 
bility to have the Mac speak its moves to you (and yours to it}, as well as to change the 
appearance of the chess board and pieces. 
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FIGURE 14.2 



The three faces of the Calculator: Basic (upper left), Scientific (upper right), and Programmer (lower left), as 
well as the basic calculator in reverse Polish notation node (lower right) 
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Dashboard 

The Dashboard (also available via the default four-finger left-swipe gesture or by pressing 
the default Control+<— keyboard shortcut} is where you access widgets, the set of quick- 
access tools that come with Mac OS X. When you open the Dashboard, a special space appears 
instead of the desktop in which any running widgets appear; to get back to what you were 
doing, use the four-finger right-swipe gesture or press Control+^. 

I cover the Dashboard interface and the included widgets later in this chapter, in the section 
"Touring the Widgets." 

Dictionary 

The Dictionary application combines the New Oxford American English dictionary, the Apple 
dictionary of computer terms, the Oxford American Writers thesaurus, and the Wikipedia 
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online encyclopedia, as well as the Oxford Dictionary of (British) English, the Oxford 
Thesaurus of (British) English, the Shogakukan Japanese dictionary, the Shogakukan 
Japanese-to-English translation dictionary, and the Shogakukan dictionary of Japanese syn- 
onyms. The two British dictionaries and the three Japanese dictionaries don’t display by 
default; turn them on in the Dictionary’s Preferences dialog box (choose Dictionary^ 
Preferences or press §§-i-, [comma]), where you can further customize dictionary settings, 
such as pronunciation for the American and British English dictionaries and the character 
presentation order for the Japanese dictionaries. 

To use the Dictionary, select which dictionary you want to look in (or click All to search them 
all), and enter a search term in the Search box. Figure 14.3 shows an example. 

New Feature 

The inclusion of the Oxford British English dictionary and thesaurus is new to Mac OS X Lion. ■ 



FIGURE 14.3 



The Dictionary application and sample results 
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▼ Dictionary 

li»on Got I 



Lion (heraldry) 
Lion City 
lion dance 
lion dances 



noun 

1 a large tawny<olored cat that lives in prides, found in Africa and 
northwestern India. The male has a flowing shaggy mane and 
takes little part in hunting, which is done cooperatively by the 
females. 



lion-hearted 
Lion King 
Uwt-Uke 

Lion of the Punjab 
Hon tamarin 
lion tamarins 



[Panthera leo, family Felidae.] 

• (the Lion) the zodiacal sign or 
constelladon Leo. 

• a brave or strong person. 

« an influential or celebrated person: a 
lUertay lion. 

• the lion as an emblem (e.g., of English or Scottish royalty) or as a 
charge in heraldry. 

2 (Lion) a member of a Lions Club. 




DVD Player 

The DVD Player application does exactly what you would expect it to do: play DVDs on your 
Mac. Mac OS X sets DVD Player as the default player for video DVDs, so when you insert a 
DVD into your Mac’s SuperDrive, DVD Player launches automatically. Its controls include set- 
ting the screen size for video playback, navigating to specific chapters, and enabling closed 
captions. The familiar icon controls are here as well — play, rewind, fast-forward, and pause — 
plus a slider that enables you to move to any point in the video, as Figure 14.4 shows. 
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FIGURE 14.4 



DVD Player has controls resembling a handheld remote. 
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You can set DVD Player to not play a DVD automatically by deselecting Start Playing Disc in 
the Preferences dialog box (choose DVD Player O Preferences or press §§+, [comma]}. And 
you can set a different program as the default player using the CDs and DVDs system prefer- 
ence (covered in Chapter 28}. Chapter 16 explains the DVD Player’s various settings. 



Tip 

Your Mac can play DVDs on an HDTV monitor or TV set, not just on a computer monitor, at resolutions as 
great as 1 280 x 1 024 dpi — that is, if your HDTV unit has a computer input jack and you have the right connec- 
tor cables for your Mac. ■ 

Note that DVD Player does not play Blu-ray DVDs, even if you connect a compatible drive to 
your Mac. If you run Windows on your Mac (see Chapter 18}, you can play such discs on a 
compatible external drive with Windows’ DVD player. Or you can use a third-party program 
such as Roxio’s Toast 11 Pro ($150; www. roxio . com} to write Blu-ray DVDs from your Mac 
(but not play them}, if you have a Blu-ray drive, of course. 
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FaceTime 

First introduced in the iPhone 4, FaceTime is Apple’s videoconferencing application, which 
works over Wi-Fi networks, including those connected to each other via the Internet. With 
FaceTime, you can have videoconferences between any camera-enabled Mac (running Mac 
OS X 10.6 Snow Leopard or Mac OS X 10.7 Lion], iPhone 4 or later, 2010-or-later model of 
iPod Touch, and iPad 2 or later. Chapter 20 explains how to use FaceTime. 

Font Book 

From its very first version in 1984, the Mac OS has supported high-quality type fonts. The 
Font Book application enables you to manage these fonts, so you can selectively enable and 
disable them, as well as group them into sets. The more fonts that are enabled, the more 
memory is used, so if you have lots of fonts, managing which ones are enabled can help you 
keep your performance fast. Chapter 29 explains how to use Font Book in more detail. 

iCal 

Managing your schedule is easy with iCal, the Mac’s built-in calendar application. You get all 
the calendar functions you expect, such as recurring events, configurable alarms, to-do lists, 
multiple calendars (to keep work and personal events separate, for example}, and multiple 
calendar views (such as daily, weekly, and monthly}, plus a few cool additions, such as the 
capability to set the time zone for the meeting (handy if you work across time zones} and 
attach documents to a calendar event. 

iCal also integrates with other applications, such as Address Book and Mail, so you can invite 
people in your Address Book to a meeting and send reminders and invites via Mail. iCal also 
checks Mail automatically to see if you’ve gotten any new meeting invitations. In a group set- 
ting, you can connect to other calendars over the web using a technology called WebDAV 
(Web-based Distributed Authoring and Versioning} running on Mac OS X Server or other 
server to enable a calendar server that multiple people can access. The Availability Panel 
(choose Window C> Availability Panel or press Shift+§§-i-A} helps find when multiple people 
are available for a meeting — if you are using a shared calendar. 

Chapter 21 details how to use iCal, while Chapter 22 covers how it works with Microsoft 
Exchange. 

iChat 

With the built-in instant messaging (IM} iChat application, you can chat with almost anyone. 
That’s because iChat supports AIM (AOL Instant Messenger}, Google Talk, fabber, Mac.com/ 
Me.com accounts (formerly MobileMe and now part of iCloud}, and Yahoo Messenger accounts. 
(Sorry, Microsoft’s Windows Live Messenger IM system is not supported.} You log into 
whichever account you have; you can configure multiple accounts in the Accounts pane of the 
Preferences dialog box (choose iChat G> Preferences or press [comma]}. You also can chat 
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with people on your local network using Mac OS X’s Bonjour technology, even if they don’t 
have IM accounts. 

New Feature 

Support for Yahoo Messenger in iChat is new to Mac OS X Lion. ■ 

iChat’s capabilities include videoconferencing, saving chat transcripts, sending SMS messages 
to mobile users, support for Bluetooth headsets, and sharing documents with chat participants. 

Chapter 20 explains how to use iChat in more detail. 

Image Capture 

Many people use Apple’s iPhoto software (part of the iLife suite} to work on their images, and 
they transfer images from digital cameras, iPods, iPhones, iPads, and scanners directly to 
iPhoto. So they tend not to know about Image Capture, an application that comes with Mac 
OS X. Image Capture enables you to bring in images from almost any camera or scanner, as 
well as from iOS devices such as iPhones, iPads, and iPod Touches. 

Image Capture can connect to devices connected via USB cables; it also can connect to net- 
work-accessible scanners. (To see network-connected devices, move the pointer to the right 
of the Shared label in the Sidebar and click Show.} 

Image Capture is easy to use. Any supported device shows up in the Sidebar when connected. 
Select the desired device, and Image Capture shows the images available to transfer to your 
Mac. Figure 14.5 shows an example for a connected iPad that has some photos on it, and Figure 
14.6 shows an example for a connected scanner, after clicking the Show Details button. 

For a camera or iOS device, just select the images to transfer and click Download, or click 
Download All to bring them all into your Mac. (You can determine where the images are 
saved using the Import To pop-up menu beneath the file list, as well as change the view mode 
for the images.} You can delete images from the source device by selecting them and clicking 
the Delete icon button (the circle-with-backslash icon}. 

For a scanner, click the Show Details button to get a preview of whatever is in the scanner 
along with scanning controls shown in Figure 14.6. After adjusting the settings, click Scan to 
begin the scan. (You can determine where the images are saved using the Scan To pop-up 
menu in the third group of controls.} 

You can tell Image Capture whether to load automatically when a supported device is con- 
nected to your Mac by clicking the arrow-in-a-box icon button at the bottom left of the Image 
Capture window. When a digital camera or iOS device is connected, you get a list of applica- 
tions such as iPhoto and Image Capture, as well as No Application. Choose the one you want 
to launch for the selected device, or choose No Application if you want to manually choose 
what application to use each time. 
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FIGURE 14.5 



Image Capture showing images available for transfer from a connected iPad 




FIGURE 14.6 



Image Capture showing the controls to operate a connected scanner 
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e-books (for use on iOS devices such as the iPad, iPhone, and iPod Touch}. Chapter 16 
explains how to use iTunes. 

Launchpad 

This application makes all applications in the Applications and Utilities folders available to be 
opened from a set of screens similar to the iPad’s home screens, as described in Chapter 9. 

Mail 

Apple’s Mail application does much more than let you read your mail, though it does that too. 
It reads RSS (Really Simple Syndication} feeds and enables you to set up reminder notices 
and to-do lists, synchronizing any items to iCal. Chapter 20 details how to use Mail to read, 
send, and manage e-mail. Sure, you can use e-mail applications like Microsoft Outlook and 
Mozilla Thunderbird, but Mail works just as well (or better} and automatically integrates 
with other Apple applications such as iCal and Address Book. 

Mission Control 

This application replaces the Spaces application from earlier versions of Mac OS X and dis- 
plays all open applications and their open windows so you can navigate among them, as 
described in Chapter 2. 

Photo Booth 

The Mac comes with a built-in camera, called an iSight, that is quite handy for videoconfer- 
encing and for taking pictures. You can use Photo Booth to take those pictures, whether you 
use the built-in iSight or other digital camera attached to your Mac. The application is simple: 
Launch Photo Booth, choose an effect from the five windows of options in the Effects view 
(see Figure 14.7}, double-click the desired effect, and in the Photo view window that appears 
choose from the three photo options using the icon buttons at the bottom left of the screen: a 
rapid-succession ("burst”} series of four photos, single photo (the default}, and a movie clip. 

New Feature 

Photo Booth now opens by default in full-screen mode, from which you can navigate the various effects using the 
navigation icons at the bottom of the screen. If you switch to regular view, the effects grid remains but the back- 
ground changes. The Mac OS X Lion version of Photo Booth has a dozen or so fancy new distortion effects, which 
follow your face as you move within the picture frame. If you like an effect, double-click the photo to get a larger 
window, also shown in Figure 1 4.7, where you can adjust your pose and take the picture using the Camera icon. 
(You can switch back to the effects view by choosing ViewOShow Effects or pressing §€+2.) ■ 

To take a picture, click the camera icon button, press §§-i-T, or choose FileOTake Picture (or 
if you selected the movie clip option. File O Record Movie}. The photos you take display in the 
"roll” at the bottom of the window. 
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FIGURE 14.7 



Top: The Photo Booth application, shown here in regular view, enables you to take photos or movie clips 
using an iSight camera and then apply effects to them in its Effects view (one of the five panes of effects is 
shown here). Bottom: Once you select a desired effect, you can take the picture in the Photo view; shown 
here is the full-screen view. 
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The still photos are stored in the web-friendly JPEG format, whereas the movie clip is stored 
in Apple’s QuickTime Movie format. You find the images stored in the Photo Booth folder 
inside your Mac’s Pictures folder. And you see them in a "roll” at the bottom of the Photo 
Booth application when in Photo view (choose ViewOShow Photo or press 

In normal view, click a thumbnail image to display it at a large size and get four icon buttons: 
Email, iPhoto, Account Picture, and Buddy Picture. In full-screen view, click a thumbnail to open 
a pop-over with the same options. Click Email to send someone the image, click the iPhoto but- 
ton to send the image to the iPhoto application (part of Apple’s iLife suite), click the Account 
Picture button to make the current image the one that displays for your account (such as when 
choosing who to log in as and in your personal card in the Address Book), and click the Buddy 
Picture button to make the current image the one that displays when you use iChat. 

In either case, you can click the Close button that appears in the photo’s upper left corner to 
delete it, and you can choose File O Export to export the photo or movie to a file. Also, the 
camera button turns the camera back on so you can take more pictures. 

Preview 

Few applications are as useful as Preview, a tool you’ll use all the time — often without even 
thinking about it. Preview enables you to open a variety of image files, so you can see what an 
image is without waiting for a slow-loading application like Adobe Photoshop to open. Even 
better. Preview launches automatically for any image formats that another program hasn’t 
"claimed” as its own. (Remember, applications associate various file formats to them, so 
when you double-click the file, the associated application launches automatically.) 

Opening files 

What does Preview open? Quite a bit: 

• EPS: This is the Encapsulated PostScript format that helped launch the desktop pub- 
lishing revolution in the mid-1980s. Although Adobe PDF (Portable Document 
Format) has largely supplanted it, EPS files exist by the millions on people’s hard 
disks and servers. 

• GIF: The Graphics Interchange Format is widely used on the web. 

• ICNS: This is the Apple icon format used to display the icons on your Mac, such as for 
applications in the Dock and files in the Finder. 

• iWork: These are the Pages text document. Numbers spreadsheet, and Keynote 
slideshow formats. 

• JPEG: The Joint Photographers Expert Group format is widely used on the web and in 
digital cameras; the JPEG-2000 variant is less used. 

• Microsoft BMP: This is the native image format on Windows PCs. 

• Microsoft Icon: This icon format is used by Windows to display application and file 
icons in the Explorer and Start menu. 
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• Microsoft Office: These are the Word text document, Excel spreadsheet, and 
PowerPoint slideshow formats. 

• Open EXR: This high-definition video-image format was created recently by 
Industrial Light & Magic (which does special effects for tons of movies, starting with 
the original Star Wars effects} for use in its special effects work. It’s also used in digi- 
tal cameras. 

• PDF: Adobe’s Portable Document Format has become a nearly universally used file 
format to distribute documents of all sorts. 

• Photoshop (.psd): Adobe’s native format for bitmap images is widely used by artists 
and publishers. 

• PNG: The Portable Network Graphics format is supported by most web browsers. 

• TIFF: The Tagged Image File Format, a longtime standard image format, is still 
widely used by publishing and photo-editing applications. 



Tip 

Many Adobe Illustrator native files are actually EPS or PDF files, so you can usually open the Illustrator . ai 
files in Preview as well. ■ 



Capturing images 

Shown in Figure 14.8, Preview does much more than just let you open images for preview. It 
enables you to capture your computer screen as an image (choose File O Take Screen Shot}, 
e-mail the image being previewed (choose File O Mail Selected Image}, bookmark images for 
easy access later (in the Bookmarks menu}, and import images from a connected iPod, iPad, 
iPhone, or digital camera (choose Filed) Import From} or from a connected scanner (choose 
Filed) Import from Scanner}. 

Plus, Preview can convert opened images to another supported format (choose File d> Export 
or press Shift+§§+S}. Note that it can save images in the JPEG, JPEG-2000, Open EXR, PDF, 
PNG, and TIFF formats, and it can save documents in both their native format and PDF for- 
mat. If you export from a PDF file, the current page is exported as the image. 

New Feature 

In Mac OS X Lion, Preview's Go menu has renamed the Previous and Next options to the Up and Down 
options and added the Next Item and Previous Item options. Next Item and Previous Item move among pages, 
whereas Up and Down move among screens. Gone from the Preview toolbar are the Next Item and Previous 
Item icon buttons. The toolbar icons have also been redesigned. ■ 



New Feature 

Also new is support for Lion's new full-screen mode (see Chapter 9) and the new Versions and locking features 
(see Chapter 10). ■ 
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FIGURE 14.8 



The Preview application does much more than let you quickly open images to see what they look like. It 
also enables you to bookmark pages, convert images and documents into other formats, and make annota- 
tions. 




Adjusting images 

Preview lets you make all sorts of adjustments to images, using the controls in the Tools 
menu: Adjust Color, Adjust Size, Rotate Left, Rotate Right, Flip Horizontal, Flip Vertical, Crop 
(you must first select part of the image before you can crop it), and Assign Profile (to apply a 
color profile to the image for proper color conversion when printing). 

When you adjust the color, a dialog box appears with sliders for various color adjustments, 
including Exposure, Contrast, Temperature, Saturation, Tint, and Sharpness. This dialog box 
shows a histogram of the image, which many people familiar with professional editing tools 
such as Adobe Photoshop use to understand the effects of their color adjustments. 

Working with PDF files 

If you work with lots of PDF files, you can annotate them in Preview. (Click the Annotate but- 
ton in the toolbar, choose View O Show Annotations T oolbar or press Shift+§§-i-A, and then 
use the annotation tools that appear at the top of the pane containing the page or image.) You 
also can choose Tools O Annotate and choose the desired annotation from the submenu. This 
annotation capability means you don’t have to use Adobe’s own free Reader application to do 
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such work with PDF files. (Note that people who use Reader or Acrobat Professional can see 
the annotations you make in Preview.} 

Other PDF capabilities include the ability to rearrange pages in a PDF document, to add and 
edit bookmarks, and to open multiple PDF files in the same Preview window [as long as you 
open them all at the same time}. 

Managing display options 

Preview has several controls to manage the display of images. For example, by choosing 
View O Page Display, you get several sub-options for how multi-page files display, such as in 
a continuous scroll or as two-page spreads. 

Choose View O Slideshow or press Shift+§§+F to have Preview create and play all open 
images as a slideshow. 

You also can display or hide the Sidebar in the Preview window by choosing 
View O Sidebar C> Show/Hide Sidebar, clicking the Sidebar icon button in the View section at 
the top of the window, or pressing Shift+§§-i-D. The Sidebar contains thumbnail images of 
whatever is open in that Preview window. If you have opened a PDF, Office, or iWork file, the 
Sidebar shows thumbnails of each page. You can switch among content-only, thumbnail, 
table-of-contents, and contact-sheet views by using the first four options in the View menu. 
The same views are available via the View row of icon buttons at the right side of the toolbar. 

New Feature 

In Mac OS X Lion, Preview moves several controls from the ViewOSidebar submenu to the main View menu. 
Four — Content Only, Thumbnails, Tablet of Contents, and Contact Sheet — give you different ways to view mul- 
tiple images or pages in files, such as in PDF files, for easier navigation. The PDF Display menu option and its 
submenu options have changed to the Page Display menu option and its submenu options; the new version 
extends ability to display PDF files as single pages, a continuous roll of pages, or as facing pages to other docu- 
ment types. Gone from the View menu is the Automatically Resize menu option. The toolbar design also has 
changed, though its buttons' functions remain tbe same. ■ 

If you are working with images or PDF files that you plan to print or display on another 
device, you can preview how they will look at the destination printer or other device by 
choosing View O Soft Proof with Profile and then choosing the output device’s color profile 
from the submenu. 

The View menu has the standard controls to zoom in and out, and to display the image or 
document at actual size. Preview also lets you toggle the background display of images and 
PDF files by choosing View O Show Image Background or pressing Option+§§+B. (Some 
images have transparent or other backgrounds that Preview normally converts to white to 
improve the onscreen display; this command lets you turn off that display conversion; the 
actual image is unaffected.} 
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QuickTime Player 

The QuickTime Player application does just what it says: plays QuickTime movies. Like 
Preview, QuickTime Player launches automatically if no other program is associated with the 
QuickTime movie format ( . mov files). QuickTime Player can open both movie files from your 
computer or connected network server and movie files on the web. (Chapter 16 covers 
QuickTime Player.) 

Safari 

The Safari browser is perhaps the most-used application that comes with Mac OS X. It’s your 
gateway to the web, and it is just as capable as its principal competitors, Mozilla Firefox and 
Google Chrome. (People who pick something other than Safari typically do so because they 
like another application’s user interface better; for example. Safari is not so great at keeping 
bookmarks accessible, while Firefox is. And there’s no reason you can’t run multiple brows- 
ers on your Mac.) Chapter 19 covers Safari in detail. 

Stickles 

Many people are addicted to using Post-It notes as reminders, covering their workspaces 
with them. You can do the same on your virtual desktop with the Stickles application. After 
launching Stickles, choose File O New Note or press §§-i-N to create a note. You can type, 
paste, or import text, format it using the controls in the Stickles menu bar, and even drag or 
paste in graphics. To add hyperlinks to web content, choose EditOAdd Link or press §§-i-K. 
The Window menu enables you to control the display of notes, as well as navigate through 
them. You also can have Stickles spell-check your notes and speak them to you. 

System Preferences 

The System Preferences application is where you set up much of Mac OS X’s behavior, such as 
the desktop background, security settings, and time zone. Chapter 28 covers the various sys- 
tem preferences in detail. 

TextEdit 

The TextEdit application is a lightweight word processor in which you can write, edit, format, 
and even spell-check text. Although you’ll likely use a full-fledged word processor such as 
Microsoft Word or Apple Pages for reports, flyers, and the like, you’ll find that you can do lots 
of editing work in TextEdit, from instruction sheets to letters. It’s also a handy tool to edit the 
web’s HTML pages when you don’t need the WYSIWYG and specialty features of a program 
such as Adobe Dreamweaver. 

TextEdit can open text-only (ASCII), Microsoft Word, and Rich Text Format (RTF) files, as 
well as save files in the text-only, PDF, RTF, Word 97, Word 2003 XML, and Word 2007 for- 
mats. (HTML files are really text-only files, but TextEdit is smart enough not to replace the 
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. htm or . html file extension on web pages with the text-only format’s . txt file extension 
when it saves them.} 



Note 

To get the option to save in file formats such as PDF or Word 97, your TextEdit document must be a rich-text 
document. Choose FormatOMake Rich Text or press Shift+i§+T. In a rich-text document, you can apply for- 
matting such as boldface, italics, specific fonts, and text sizes. ■ 

So just how much can you use TextEdit as a word processor, rather than just a quick-and- 
dirty text editor? The short answer is "quite a bit." Figure 14.9 shows an example document 
in TextEdit. 



FIGURE 14.9 



The TextEdit application provides basic — but not unsophisticated — word-processing capabilities. 
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New expectations and a changed economy point to a new role for IT in 2011 
and beyond: Here's the new reality 

IT spend is finally HYPERLINK ''http:/Avww.infoworld.com/dAhe-industiy-standard/ 
global-it-spending-set-rise-947" trending back up . though modestly. But the money won't 
be for pre-recession priorities. That means new skills, new conversations, and new 
dilemmas for IT managers and staff alike. The shift is not necessarily what IT wants to 
hear, but the more executives, vendors, and analysts 1 talk with, the more I'm convinced 
that IT will be forced to change. 

The simple truth is that the focus on the back office — IT's traditional domain — is over. 
Companies are tired of paying for what they view as plumbing. So any consideration in the 
executive suite about the back office and infiastructure is all about cost-cutting and making 
do. HYPERLINK "http9Avww.infoworld.com/dA'irtualization'' VirtualiTarinn and private 
cloud are the investments meant to acconqilish this reduction ~ they're not the new gold 
mines for IT to grow from. 

I HYPERLINK "http://www.infoworld.com/newsletters/subscribc? 



In the Format menu, you find controls to add tables and lists (both bulleted and numbered}, 
enable automatic hyphenation, and set basic text attributes such as font and size. There’s also 
a control to save the file as plain text, stripping out all the fancy formatting (saving the file as 
a text-only file has the same effect}. You also can apply styles, which are collections of text 
attributes such as font and size, that you can apply all at once to selected text. At the top of 
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the TextEdit window are controls to apply paragraph alignment, lists, styles, and line and 
paragraph spacing. You also can set tabs and indents using the tab bar right above the docu- 
ment window. 

These formatting controls provide the basics that most documents need, though TextEdit 
doesn’t do paragraph styles where the style is applied to the entire paragraph; TextEdit’s 
styles apply only to selected text (as character styles}. Plus, unlike the style function in tradi- 
tional word-processing programs such as Microsoft Word, TextEdit’s styles don’t update the 
text that uses them when you edit the styles. But you can save character styles via the pop- 
up menu’s Other option, which opens a settings sheet in which you add the formatting of the 
currently selected text as a "favorite" style, which adds it to the pop-up menu’s options. 

The Edit menu provides the other editing features that most people use routinely, such as 
features for inserting page breaks and other special characters; spell-checking and grammar- 
checking the document; inserting hyperlinks; automatically formatting dates, phone num- 
bers, and other types of data formats (this technology is called data detectors)-, turning on 
and off typographic dashes and "curly" quotes; changing the text case; and even changing the 
text order between right-to-left (as in European languages} and left-to-right (as in Middle 
Eastern languages}. There’s even a control to have the Mac speak your document’s text. 

New Feature 

The Mac OS X Lion version of TextEdit uses the new Versions capability in Lion (see Chapter 10), so the FileC 
Save menu option becomes File O Save a Version after the first time you save a document, and the File O Save 
As menu option has been replaced with the File O Duplicate menu option. The File O Revert to Saved menu 
option now lets you choose which version to revert to, rather than reverting to the last-saved version as in Mac 
OS X Snow Leopard and earlier. You also can lock or unlock a document using the pop-up menu that appears 
if you hover the pointer over the filename in the title bar. ■ 



New Feature 

The toolbar has changed in Lion's TextEdit. The Styles pop-up menu has changed to the H pop-up menu, and 
the Spacing and List pop-up menus have been replaced with icon pop-up menus (their menu options remain 
unchanged). And there are now new pop-up menus for the font family, text style, and text size, as well as new 
icon buttons for formatting (boldface, italics, and underline). ■ 

What TextEdit can’t do is generate tables of contents and footnotes, track changes, add com- 
ments, insert mailing addresses, insert and create embedded graphics and text boxes, or 
other such professional features found in Pages and Word. 

Among the options you can set in TextEdit’s Preferences dialog box (choose TextO 
Preferences or press §§+, [comma]} are enabling spell-checking, enabling the data detectors 
capability in Mac OS X (see Chapter 20}, enabling smart quotes, displaying rulers, adding the 
. txt file extension automatically to files, enabling rich text in RTF and HTML files, and con- 
trolling how files are formatted when saved to the web’s HTML format. 
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Time Machine 

Backing up files and applications is something that everyone should do, but few people actu- 
ally do it with any regularity. Part of the problem is that backup software has been clunky for 
years. Apple’s Time Machine application revolutionized backup software when it was intro- 
duced in Mac OS X 10.5 Leopard by making backing up easy and powerful at the same time. 
Chapter 11 covers in detail how to use Time Machine. 



Touring the Utilities Folder 

Utilities are small apps that you use infrequently, usually to adjust the behavior of Mac OS X 
or to do very specific functions such as using the Grapher utility to generate and print graphs. 
The quick way to open the Utilities folder is to press Shift+§§-i-U or choose Go O Utilities in the 
Finder; you also can open the Utilities folder from the Applications folder. Let’s look at the 
ones that come with Mac OS X Lion. 

New Feature 

The Expose and Spaces utilities no longer appear in Mac OS X Lion's Utilities folder. They've been replaced 
with the Mission Control application in the Applications folder. The Remote Install Mac OS X utility has been 
removed from Lion; tbe delivery of the Lion installer from the Mac App Store makes it unnecessary. ■ 

Activity Monitor 

If you’re having performance slowdowns or you’re simply curious about how your Mac 
resources are being used, use the Activity Monitor utility to see what is running on your Mac, 
as well as the CPU, memory, disk, network, and other resources used to run them. You’ll get a 
list of processes — both applications and operating system tasks — that are running. You can 
filter the list using the pop-up menu at the top of the screen, as well as stop a process or get 
more information on it using the buttons at the top. Figure 14.10 shows the Activity Monitor. 



Tip 

Note that stopping an operating system process can make Mac OS X unstable, so do this with care. It's more 
common to stop applications that may have frozen or are stealing the Mac's resources from everything else, 
though it's easier to do so by pressing Option+i€+Esc to open the Force Quit Applications dialog box, selecting 
tbe unresponsive or troublesome application, and clicking Force Quit. ■ 

AirPort Utility 

AirPort is Apple’s brand of Wi-Fi wireless routers. And the AirPort Utility enables you to 
manage any AirPort that you have on your network, such as setting access permissions, secu- 
rity levels, and the AirPort’s public ID. But this utility does not work with other companies’ 
wireless routers, even though your Mac can connect to them. 
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FIGURE 14.10 



The Activity Monitor utility enables you to see what is running on your Mac and what resources are being 
consumed. 




AppleScript Editor 

The AppleScript Editor enables you to create and edit scripts, which are a powerful way to 
automate tasks. You can write your own scripts or record actions and have the sequence 
stored as a script. Chapter 13 covers AppleScript in detail. 

Audio MIDI Setup 

The Mac has long supported music, long before the iPod existed. It did so with high-quality 
input and playback of sound and support for the MIDI (Musical Instrument Digital Interface} 
standard that enables you to bring sound in from musical instruments and use the Mac as a 
sound-mixing studio-in-a-box. The Audio MIDI Setup utility enables you to manage how the 
Mac handles incoming and outgoing audio connections. Figure 14.11 shows the utility con- 
trols for microphone input. 

The utility has built-in controls for microphone, line in, and headphone connections — some- 
thing that all Macs support. You can adjust the volume, sound quality (the Format options}. 
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and loudness settings. If you have other sound equipment to bring audio into the Mac or to 
receive audio from the Mac, plug it in to the Mac, and click the + icon button at the bottom 
right of the Audio MIDI Utility dialog box. (Most devices plug in to the line in and headphone 
jacks, but some use USB, FireWire, Bluetooth, or other connections, so check with the device’s 
manual. You may need to run an installation utility that adds the device’s setup options to the 
Audio MIDI Utility’s controls.) If the Mac recognizes the device, it adds it to the list at the left, 
and when you select that added item, you see the available controls for it in the main window 
of the dialog box. Use the - icon button to remove a selected device. Use the Action icon pop- 
up menu (the gear icon) for additional controls, such as setting up a device as the default 
input or output channel for the Mac. 



FIGURE 14.11 



The Audio MIDI Setup utility enables you to control the settings for your audio inputs (microphone, line in, 
and musical instruments) and output (headphones, speakers, and recording devices). 




Bluetooth File Exchange 

If you have set up a Bluetooth device, use the Bluetooth File Exchange utility to send or 
receive files on such devices. When you launch Bluetooth File Exchange, you’re asked to 
select a file and then to choose which Bluetooth device to send it to. If you want to download 
a file from a Bluetooth device instead, click Cancel, choose File O Browse Device, select the 
desired Bluetooth device, and click Browse. You get a list of files, from which you can select 
the ones to copy to the Mac. 

Cross-Reference 

Chapter 23 covers the basics of Bluetooth networking, Chapter 24 covers Bluetooth file sharing in detail, and 
Chapter 28 covers Bluetooth setup in detail. ■ 
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Tip 

You can send and receive files without launching this utility. Instead, click the Bluetooth icon in the Apple 
menu bar, and choose Send File or Browse Device instead. Doing so runs the Bluetooth File Exchange utility. 
These same controls exist in the utility's File menu. ■ 

Boot Camp Assistant 

When Apple began using Intel’s processor chips in 2006, it opened the possibility that Macs 
could run Microsoft Windows, not just Mac OS X. Shortly after making the switch, Apple pro- 
vided a utility called Boot Camp that enables you to format part of your Mac’s internal disk as 
a Windows disk, install Windows on it, and then install the drivers that enable Windows to 
take advantage of the Mac’s hardware. The result is a Mac that can switch between Mac OS X 
and Windows, with users choosing which one they want when they start the Mac. 

The Boot Camp Assistant utility does the setup work for your Mac. (You need to supply your 
own copy of Windows.) Chapter 18 covers working with Windows in more detail. 



Tip 

Boot Camp works well if you want to run either Mac OS X or Windows, but it doesn't let you run both at the 
same time. To do so, you can use either the Parallels Desktop or the EMC VMware Fusion application. Both 
create a virtual disk for Windows that you can run from Mac OS X, and both let both Mac and Windows appli- 
cations run simultaneously and share files, hardware, and other Mac resources. ■ 

ColorSync Utility 

A hallmark of the Mac has been its support for graphics and publishing, which is why the Mac 
remains the dominant computer used for publishing, photography, and film production. A 
key issue in dealing with visual media is ensuring correct color as images pass from one 
device to another, such as from camera to scanner to Mac to printer. Each device handles 
color differently, so color profiles are used to map devices against each other, and color is 
adjusted appropriately as it passes among the devices. You use ColorSync Utility to adjust 
those mappings for the various devices you use. 

ColorSync Utility starts with a profile [an ICC, or International Color Consortium, file) assigned 
to each device. Mac OS X comes with ICC profiles for common devices, and various devices’ 
installation programs typically add any special ICC profiles they need. That means you usually 
don’t have to do anything special with ICC profiles other than make sure that your image-edit- 
ing and layout applications (such as Adobe Photoshop, Adobe InDesign, and QuarkXPress) are 
set up to know which profiles to apply to which images so they have the right color source 
defined. You can see a list of installed profiles in the Profiles pane of the utility. 

But if you want to adjust these color profiles, you can do so with ColorSync Utility, shown in 
Figure 14.12. Do be careful, because these changes require a highly technical set of skills to 
avoid screwing up the color your Mac presents. The simplest adjustments are to assign differ- 
ent profiles to your devices, or to assign profiles to those that don’t have them installed. To 
assign a profile, go to the Devices pane, click the triangle-icon pop-up menu to the right of 
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Current Profile, and choose Other to navigate to the new profile. (If you click Open to the 
right of the profile name, you can see the specific technical settings.} 

If you’re really advanced, use the Filters pane to adjust and add color adjustments for the 
selected profile, and use the Calculator pane to calculate the various color values in different 
color models. (A color model describes the physical capabilities of different color production 
techniques, such as a monitor’s light-based pixels versus printed inks.) 



FIGURE 14.12 



Use ColorSync Utility to adjust how colors are adjusted by various devices. At left is the Profiles pane and 
at right is the Devices pane. 
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Console 

Behind the scenes, applications, utilities, and Mac OS X send messages to each other to com- 
municate instructions, changes, and status. The Console utility enables you to monitor and fil- 
ter these messages. Hardly anyone uses Console; it’s really designed for support technicians 
to troubleshoot a malfunctioning Mac and for software developers to diagnose issues in the 
programs they are creating. 

DigitalColor Meter 

The DigitalColor Meter utility measures the color being sent to your monitor. You can select 
the color model you want the measurements in and then move the mouse pointer across 
your screen. The measurements for wherever your pointer happens to be are displayed; you 
also can save them as text or as an image. The DigitalColor Meter utility calibrates your moni- 
tor’s color accuracy. You can compare these values of what the Mac "thinks” it is producing to 
the values that an external color-measuring device, called a colorimeter, registers. If the val- 
ues don’t match, you know you need to run the Calibrate feature in the Color pane of the 
Displays system preference (see Chapter 28} or third-party software to adjust the Mac’s color 
settings. 
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Disk Utility 

Disk Utility does several things, all related to managing your disks. Among its capabilities are 
formatting disks, checking (verifying) and repairing disks, mounting and unmounting disks, 
converting disks into disk images, and recording ("burning”) disk images to CDs and DVDs. 
Chapter 6 explains how to use Disk Utility. 

Grab 

The Grab utility captures whatever is displayed on your monitor, saving it as an image file. 
Use the Capture menu to determine what to capture: the entire screen, a selection of the 
screen (you draw a rectangle using the mouse or touchpad), or the selected window. These 
are the Screen, Selection, and Window options, respectively, in the Capture menu. An option 
called Timed Screen gives you ten seconds to arrange what’s displayed before the display is 
captured. 

A window appears with your screen grab. You can save it by choosing File O Save or pressing 
§§+S. You’re asked to supply a filename and choose the folder to store the file in. Note that 
screen grabs are saved as TIFF files. You can copy the image to the clipboard for pasting in 
other applications by choosing Edit O Copy or pressing §§+C. Likewise, you can print a screen 
grab by choosing File O Print or pressing §§+P. 



Tip 

You can get information about a screen grab's size and color bit depth by choosing EditO Image Inspector or 
pressing §§+1 . ■ 



Note 

The Grab utility may sound familiar to you. That may be because you've seen it as an option in the Preview 
application: Choose File O Grab there to launch Grab, saving you a trip to the Utilities folder. ■ 

A fast way to use Grab is via keyboard shortcuts (which you can change and turn on or off in 

the Keyboard Shortcuts pane of the Keyboard system preference, as Chapter 28 explains). 

The Grab application does not have to be running for these shortcuts to work: 

• Press Shift+§§+3 to grab the whole screen. 

• Press Shift+§§+4 hold down the mouse or touchpad button, and drag the pointer to 
create a selection area (a marquee) of what you want to grab. If you press and hold 
Option when moving the pointer, the initial pointer location becomes the center of 
the marquee. Release the mouse or touchpad button to grab the selected area. (Press 
Esc to cancel the grab.) 

• Press Shift+§§+4 and then press the spacebar. Then click a window, dialog box, menu, 
or other interface element to select it. (Press Esc to cancel the grab.) 

When you use these shortcuts, the files are saved to the desktop in PNG format, not TIFF. 
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Grapher 

If you’re a scientist, engineer, or mathematician, you’ll find the Grapher utility quite handy. It 
enables you to create 2-D and 3-D graphs based on mathematical formulas. The key is to 
understand the math to be able to create the formulas that generate the graphs. Grapher 
helps by including many examples of common equations. After you create your graph, you 
can save it and its underlying equations, and you can export the graphic itself in your choice 
of EPS, JPEG, PDF, and TIFF formats. Figure 14.13 shows an example graph. 



FIGURE 14.13 



The Grapher utility enables you to display scientific equations as graphs. 
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Java Preferences 

The Java Preferences utility enables you to configure how the Mac handles Java applications, 
which are a common way to deliver functionality over the web or through a browser (though 
Java applications can run directly on the Mac as well). 

The default settings work for most people, but if you want to change them, use this utility to 
do so. The General pane lists the versions of Java installed and lets you determine the version 
you want to run by default, both for applications (which run in Mac OS X) and applets (which 
run in your browser). Java Standard Edition, Version 6 for both 64-bit and 32-bit applications 
(Java SE 6) is the default in Mac OS X Lion, though Apple likely will update that as new Java 
versions are released over time. You also can change that version preference if you install a 
newer version of Oracle’s Java on your Mac. 
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Use the Security pane to determine whether Java applets are kept after they are used [faster 
but less secure), to delete unwanted files, and to set the Keychain settings (described later in 
this section) to store passwords used by Java applications. You also can set the level of com- 
pression for Java resource ( . j ar) files, though that’s about saving disk space more than 
about enhancing security. 

Use the Network pane to have Java applications access the network differently than what is 
set up in the Network system preference, such as to force Java to use a proxy server or allow 
it to make direct connections to other networks. You also can configure Java to save tempo- 
rary files on your Mac to reduce future download times, as well as set the compression level 
for Java runtime [ . j ar) files. 

Use the Advanced pane to set default behaviors, such as when to prompt the user to let a new 
Java applet run, whether to display the Java console, and what type of security certificates to 
accept. These settings should look familiar, because most browsers offer the same controls 
over Java applets that they run. 



Note 

Beginning in 2011, Apple stopped including Java with its Mac OS X installer and in the Mac OS X preinstalled 
on new Macs. Instead, it's downloaded via the Internet after you install Mac OS X (see Appendix A). ■ 

Keychain Access 

When you tell an application or a web browser to store your password or login information, 
where is it stored? Often, it is stored in the Mac’s Keychain, a system for managing passwords 
and related security settings. (That’s why you’re often asked if you want to save the pass- 
word or access settings, such as digital certificates, in the Mac Keychain.) You use Keychain 
Access to manage those saved passwords and related security settings. 

Within Keychain Access, you can specify how you want passwords to be handled, as Figure 
14.14 shows. Double-click the item you want to manage from the list in the center of the 
screen, and go to the Access Control pane to set the options. The options include letting any 
application access the password, requiring confirmation to use the stored password, and 
requiring the user to type your Keychain master password first. 

Caution 

The beauty of the Mac Keychain is that you have to remember just one password (to open Keychain), and 
Keychain remembers the specific password needed for the current application or password. The ugly side of 
Keychain is that if someone else knows that master password, he or she has access to all your passwords, such 
as those you use for online banking and purchasing goods at, say, Amazon.com. So when you set up Keychain 
(see Chapter 26), pick a hard-to-guess password. ■ 
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FIGURE 14.14 



Use Keychain Access to manage your stored passwords, digital certificates, and other stored access con- 
trols. 




Migration Assistant 

The Migration Assistant utility moves the applications, data, security settings, and preferences 
from one Mac to another. You typically use it when you get a new Mac and want to transfer 
everything from your old Mac to it or to transfer data such as contacts and e-mail settings from 
a Windows PC, as Appendix A explains. To use this utility, you need to have both Macs up and 
running, connected to each other via a FireWire cable or via Ethernet connections through a 
local area network (LAN). (A MacBook Air requires the use of a USB-to-Ethernet adapter to 
connect to a LAN.} If the old system has an older Mac OS X version such as Snow Leopard, don’t 
worry: The utility is smart enough to keep Mac OS X Lion on the new system. 

After you select the source computer (the old one whose information you want transferred}, 
the utility walks you through the necessary steps, which includes restarting the Macs, so be 
sure that no other applications are running. 

Caution 

After you transfer your old Mac, some applications need to be re-enabled by entering a license key as a way to 
reduce software piracy, so be sure you have those handy. (They're usually on the install disk or in the accom- 
panying manual.) Others (such as those from Adobe Systems, Quark, and Zevrix) need to be deactivated on the 
original computer and reactivated on the new one; it's best to deactivate them on the old system before you 
migrate them to the new Mac, so if something goes wrong, you aren't stuck with an activated license you can't 
actually use. And in some cases, you may need to reinstall an application; that's typically due to the application 
using a copy-protection scheme that Migration Assistant doesn't recognize. ■ 
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New Feature 

The Migration Assistant in Mac OS X Lion can now transfer files and preferences from Windows PCs to Macs, 
such as to copy e-mail messages and login information and to copy web browser bookmarks. ■ 

Network Utility 

Network Utility provides a whole suite of tools to monitor your network. Most users won’t 
need to use it, but it’s a great utility for a network administrator or support technician. 
Chapter 23 covers Network Utility in detail. 

Podcast Capture and Podcast Publisher 

Mac OS X Lion comes with a pair of applications called Podcast Capture and Podcast 
Publisher that enable you to record audio and video into podcasts for distribution over the 
Internet and via iTunes. Both tools enable you to use the built-in microphone and iSight cam- 
era (and/or FireWire- or USB-connected devices} to record audio and video. 

With Podcast Capture, you specify a Podcast Producer Server to upload the files for conver- 
sion into podcasts. The Podcast Capture utility does not work unless you have Podcast 
Producer running on a computer with Mac OS X Server; you also need to connect your Mac to 
that server using the Podcast Capture utility before you can capture any audio or video for 
use by Podcast Producer. 

If you don’t want to use Podcast Producer on Mac OS X Server to distribute your podcasts, 
use Podcast Publisher instead. After you record your audio or video and import other media 
files for your current podcast episode, you can edit it with the onscreen controls and, using 
the Share menu, send the episode to iTunes, send it to someone via Mail, place it on the desk- 
top, or upload it to a Mac OS X Server or other server. 

New Feature 

Podcast Publisher is a new application in Mac OS X Lion. ■ 

RAID Utility 

The RAID Utility works only if you have an Apple RAID card installed in an Intel-based Apple 
Xserve (discontinued in early 2011} or Mac Pro system. You use the utility to configure the RAID 
settings, much as you would for a non-Apple RAID in Disk Utility, as described in Chapter 6. 

System Information 

You can check the configuration of your Mac easily, using the System Information utility. It 
gives you detailed information on every aspect of your hardware, network, software, and sys- 
tem settings. After opening the utility, select the aspect of your Mac that you want informa- 
tion on from the list at left, and the utility shows the results in the main window. Figure 14.15 
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shows an example. Note that you also can access this utility by choosing A O About This Mac 
and clicking System Report. 



FIGURE 14.15 



Left: The System Information utility displays an incredible amount of information on every aspect of your 
Mac's settings and configuration. Right: The About This Mac window provides quick access to key system 
information. 




New Feature 

System Information had been called System Profiler in previous versions of Mac OS X. The About This Mac 
window in Mac OS X Lion, shown in Figure 14.15, has been enhanced to show more information about both 
Mac OS X and the Mac model you have, plus its new Overview, Display, Storage, Memory, Support, and 
Service panes give you quick access to key information on your Mac, such as hard disk usage and memory con- 
figuration. ■ 

Tip 

choose File O Refresh Information or press 86+R to have System Information update the information to the cur- 
rent state; this is especially handy for network and application information that can change while you have 
System Information open. ■ 

If the information presented is overwhelming, choose File O Show Less Information for those 
panes that show optional details. (Choose File O Show More Information to get all the detail.} 
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Terminal 

It’s easy to forget that Mac OS X is a version of the Unix operating system best known for 
cryptic commands that must be entered precisely to work. But Unix runs under the graphical 
interface that makes Mac OS X so easy to use, and the Terminal utility is your way into that 
part of the operating system. 

When you run Terminal, you get a plain window where you type your commands and see the 
responses. Appendix D explains how to use Unix and the Terminal. 

VoiceOver Utility 

VoiceOver Utility is where you set the conditions for when and how the Mac speaks what is 
onscreen. It is intended for visually impaired users. With the utility, you can specify dozens of 
conditions, such as whether content in web pages is spoken, whether captions are displayed, 
how punctuation symbols are spoken, and whether other sounds are muted. Chapter 7 cov- 
ers the VoiceOver functionality in detail. 



Note 

VoiceOver must be turned on via the Universal Access system preference, as described in Chapter 7. You can 
access this utility from the Universal Access system preference as well as from the Utilities folder. ■ 



XII 

Mac OS X is built on Unix and supports the Unix XI 1 Window System interface. You use the 
XI 1 utility to run such applications. Appendix D covers XI 1 in more detail. 

Touring the Widgets 

Since Mac OS X 10.4 Tiger, Macintosh users have been able to run lightweight applications 
called widgets. As described in the "Touring the Applications Folder" section of this chapter, 
these widgets are available through the Dashboard application, which you can easily open by 
pressing Control+<— in Mac OS X Lion or using the four-finger left-swipe gesture. (To go back 
to the Finder, press Control+^ or use the four-finger right-swipe gesture.} Figure 14.16 
shows the Dashboard window, which overlays your entire screen when open. By default, four 
widgets show up in the Dashboard: Calculator, iCal, Weather, and World Clock. 

New Feature 

The shortcut to open the Dashboard has changed to Control+<— in Mac OS X Lion; it had been F4 on most 
Macs in earlier versions of Mac OS X. ■ 
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Note 

You can change the keyboard shortcut for opening and closing the Dashboard, as well as set up a "hot corner" 
on your Mac's screen to open and close it by using tbe Mission Control system preference, as described in 
Chapter 28. ■ 

Managing widgets 

To add other widgets to the Dashboard, click the large + icon at the bottom left of the 
Dashboard window to get a scrolling bar of the other available widgets, shown in Figure 
14.16. Just drag into the Dashboard window those widgets you want to display when you 
open the Dashboard. Or simply open the widget by clicking it in the scrolling widget bar. 
Either way, the widgets appear in the window each time you open the Dashboard until you 
explicitly remove them. And you can drag any widget anywhere you want in the Dashboard 
window to arrange the widgets to your taste. 



FIGURE 14.16 



The Dashboard is where you access widgets. Shown here are the four default widgets, plus the Widgets 
widget to manage widgets (at the lower right) and the scrolling widget bar (at the bottom). 




Tip 

You can add a widget to the Dashboard multiple times by clicking it repeatedly from the widget bar. ■ 
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You can remove any of these widgets from the Dashboard window by clicking the Close icon 
button (the X icon} in the widget’s upper-left corner. But these X icons appear only if the 
scrolling widget bar is visible, which means you need to have clicked the large + icon at the 
bottom left of the Dashboard window. Because any widget you open stays in the Dashboard 
window, that window can get cluttered very easily. So you occasionally have to open the 
scrolling widget bar so you can clean up the Dashboard window. 



Note 

To close the scrolling bar and display just the Dashboard window, click the large X that appears at the bottom 
left of the screen. ■ 

You also can use the Widgets widget to remove and add widgets, as described later in this 
chapter. To access it, click the Widgets icon button in the scrolling widget bar or click the 
Manage Widgets button. 

Widgets themselves often come with preference controls. Look for the i icon (the international 
symbol for information}, usually in one corner of the widget’s window, to open its preferences. 

Using the widgets that come with Mac OS X 

Mac OS X Lion comes with 16 preinstalled widgets from Apple and other providers, covering 
a variety of functions, from information display to calculators. 

New Feature 

Widgets that are no longer included with Mac OS X Lion are Business, Google, iTunes, and People. ■ 



Address Book 

The Address Book widget enables you to quickly search the Address Book application. Type 
all or part of the name, and the widget displays the contact information for that person. You 
also can scroll through Address Book entries using the arrow buttons that appear at the bot- 
tom of the widget, but only after you have found one entry through the search function. 

Calculator 

The Calculator widget is a simple arithmetic calculator — not nearly as powerful as the 
Calculator application. If you need to use a calculator often, you’d do better to add the 
Calculator application to your Dock for easy access. (Chapter 2 explains how to manage the 
items in the Dock.} 

Dictionary 

The Dictionary widget works like the Dictionary application, except that it provides less 
information than the application does. It’s great for a quick lookup, but no more. Note that 
you can use the pop-up menu or arrow icons at the top of the Dictionary widget to move 
among the Oxford New American dictionary, Apple dictionary, and thesaurus results for your 
search term; the Oxford dictionary results are displayed by default. (The Wikipedia, Oxford 
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British English, and Shogakukan Japanese dictionaries available in the Dictionary application 
are not available in the widget.) This widget requires an active Internet connection to get the 
data it displays. 

ESPN 

Use the ESPN widget to get the latest news and scores for the sport of your choice. The wid- 
get has a News tab and a Scores tab, which you switch between using the News and Scores 
buttons. Clicking a headline opens the related story at the ESPN website in your browser. To 
choose which sport’s information appears in the ESPN widget, use the widget’s preferences. 
This widget requires an active Internet connection to get the data it displays. 

Flight Tracker 

The Flight Tracker widget is a handy way to find out what flights are scheduled today 
between the cities of your choice and to track a specific flight’s status. First enter the origin 
and destination, plus the specific airline if you want, in the widget, and then click Find Flights. 
A list appears at the right; click the desired flight, and then click Track Flights to see its status. 
This widget requires an active Internet connection to get the data it displays. 

iCal 

The iCal widget offers a very simple view of the information in the iCal application. It displays 
the current date and month, and it enables you to move among months using the arrow buttons 
at the top of the widget window. If you click the name of the month at the top of the widget, the 
widget displays the current month instead — a quick way to return to the current month. 

if you click the big numeral at the left for the current date (or the name of the day above it), a 
pane slides out listing calendar events for that date. If you click the date number again, the 
widget collapses so only the date is shown; one more click, and the month view slides back 
out. You cannot see the events for any day other than the current date. 

Movies 

If you’re looking for a theatrical movie to watch, this widget can help. Based on your city or ZIP 
code (which you enter in its preferences), it shows a list of all current movies playing, as well as 
at what theaters and at what times, as Figure 14.17 shows. If tickets can be bought online via 
Fandango, a button to buy them becomes available. You can watch the film’s trailer, if available, 
by clicking Trailer. Note that when you first open the Movies widget, you get what appear to be 
poster-style ads for current movies. Click any poster to enter the widget and look up listings. 
This widget requires an active Internet connection to get the data it displays. 

Ski Resort 

If you like to ski and want to know the conditions at your favorite resort, this is the widget for 
you. Enter a ski resort name in the preferences, and the widget displays the snow and other 
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conditions for that resort. Note that the widget displays major resorts but may not have 
details for smaller ski areas available. This widget requires an active Internet connection to 
get the data it displays. 



FIGURE 14.17 



The Movies widget enables you to see what movies are playing nearby, as well as at which theaters and at 
what times. You also can view a trailer and buy tickets in some cases. 




Stickies 

The Stickies widget works very much like the Stickies application, though all you can do is 
add text, choose the sticky note’s color, and choose the note’s font and size; none of the fancy 
options from the Stickies application are available here. The one potential caveat to the 
Stickies widget is that the notes appear only when the Dashboard window is open, so it’s 
really useful only when you have widgets open. 

Stocks 

The Stocks widget enables you to quickly see how your favorite stocks, mutual funds, and 
stock indexes are doing, with the latest closing prices and a configurable graph for past per- 
formance for the selected stock, fund, or index. You can add and remove entries using the 
widget’s preferences, and you can set the stock price-change display to show as percentages 
rather than as dollars. (If you have an iPhone or iPod Touch, you’ll instantly recognize this 
widget, which is almost identical on those devices as on the Mac.) This widget requires an 
active Internet connection to get the data it displays. 
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Tile Game 

The Tile Game widget displays a leopard image as a series of adjacent squares, or tiles, 
that it then scrambles. The game’s objective is to figure out how to restore the image to the 
unscrambled version. Click inside the game to start the random scrambling, and click it again 
to stop the scrambling. Then double-click a tile adjacent to the blank tile to move it into that 
blank tile’s location. Keep moving tiles until you figure out the solution — or close the widget 
and reopen it to start again. (If you close the Dashboard but don’t remove the Tile Game wid- 
get from the Dashboard screen, you can pick up the game where you left off.) 

Translation 

The Translation widget does what you’d expect: It translates words and phrases between the 
two languages you select using the pop-up menus. The languages available for translation are 
Simplified Han Chinese, Traditional Han Chinese, Dutch, English, French, German, Greek, 
Italian, Japanese, Korean, Portuguese, Russian, and Spanish. This widget requires an active 
Internet connection to get the data it displays. 

Enter the term to translate and press Enter; the result appears. If you change the destination 
language, the new translation appears automatically. The icon button to the left of the desti- 
nation language swaps the source and destination languages; this makes it easy to switch 
from, say, translating English to French to translating French to English. 

Unit Converter 

All sorts of measurement systems vary from country to country or discipline to discipline. 
The Unit Converter widget makes it easy to convert among such measurement systems. In 
this simple widget, you choose the type of measurement you want to convert: Area, Currency, 
Energy, Length, Power, Pressure, Speed, Temperature, Time, Volume, and Weight. You get a 
pop-up menu for the "from” and "to” values within each of those categories, such as the cur- 
rencies you want to convert if you choose Currency or the types of measurements such as 
inches, feet, and meters if you choose Length. Enter the "from” value, and press Enter; the 
widget displays the result. Change the "to” value’s measurement from its pop-up menu, and 
the new value appears automatically. Figure 14.18 shows an example. For the currency con- 
versions, this widget requires an active Internet connection to get the data it displays. 

Weather 

You can get a quick look at a six-day weather forecast using the Weather widget. It shows the 
basic predictions (snow, rain, cloudy skies, and so on) using graphics and the predicted high 
temperatures for each day. Through the widget’s preferences, you can change the city for 
which weather you want predictions, as well as set the widget to also display the predicted 
low temperatures for each day. This widget requires an active Internet connection to get the 
data it displays. 
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Web Clip 

A web clip is a widget created from part of a web page. Launching this widget simply opens 
the Safari web browser, where you can select and save the web clip. (For more details, see 
the section in this chapter on adding widgets from other sources.} 



FIGURE 14.18 



The Unit Converter widget converts measurements in 1 1 categories. Shown here is an area conversion 
from acres to hectares. 




Widgets 

The Widgets widget enables you to manage what widgets display in the scrolling widgets bar. 
Simply deselect the widgets you don’t want to display or reselect them to make them visible 
again. If you added non-Apple widgets (described in the "Adding widgets from other sources" 
section of this chapter}, you’ll notice the Delete icon button (a white - in a red circle} to the 
right of their names; clicking that icon deletes the widget not only from the Dashboard win- 
dow but also from your Mac. 
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You also can use the Widgets widget to sort the widgets by name or date. And you can use it 
to go to the Apple website, where you can download additional widgets via your browser: 

Just click More Widgets. 

World Clock 

The World Clock widget simply displays the current time at whatever location you choose in 
its preferences. 

Adding widgets from other sources 

You can have more widgets than those Apple provides with Mac OS X. There are three ways 
to get additional widgets: 

• Download widgets from the web. An easy way to do so is to click More Widgets in 
the Widgets widget to open a page at the Apple website in your browser that lists 
third-party widgets you can download to your Mac. You also can get there by going to 
WWW. apple . com/downloads /dashboard. You can find such downloadable wid- 
gets at other websites as well, such as www. widgets .yahoo . com/download. Do a 
web search for "Mac widgets” to find other sources. (If you download a widget with 
Apple’s Safari browser. Safari asks if you want it to install the widget for you. If you 
use a different browser, double-click the downloaded file to begin installation.) 

• Install widgets automatically. Some applications install widgets — either automati- 
cally or as an option — for quick access to some of their features. Intego’s security 
software, for example, installs a dashboard widget so you can monitor the security of 
your system, such as antivirus status. And the Fetch FTP utility’s installation gives 
you the option of installing a widget, as another example. 

• Create a web clip. In Safari, go to a web page that has a component you want to use 
as a widget, and choose File O Open in Dashboard. You see a marquee that you can 
move over the part of the page you want to turn into a widget, as Figure 14.19 shows. 
Click Add when you’re finished (the button appears near the top right of the Safari 
window). The Safari-based widget — called a web clip — now appears in your 
Dashboard window and can be managed like any other widget. 
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FIGURE 14.19 



To create a web clip in Safari, you choose FileOOpen in Dashboard, move the marquee over the part you 
want to turn into a widget, and then click Add. 




Summary 

Mac OS X comes with dozens of applications, utilities, and widgets, all stored in different 
places. The distinction between applications and utilities is somewhat artificial; applications 
tend to be more complex and used for purposes beyond managing the Mac itself. 

Widgets have very specific functionality, so they are less capable than applications and utili- 
ties; furthermore, they are available only from the Dashboard. When you are using widgets, 
you cannot also use applications and utilities at the same time; instead, you must close the 
Dashboard to use applications and utilities. A special type of widget, called a web clip, is a 
snippet from a web page that you can create by using the Safari browser. 

In addition to the applications, utilities, and widgets that come with Mac OS X, you can add 
your own, typically by buying them (though some are free}. 
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CHAPTER 



Enhancing Mac OS X 
with Utilities 



,2; 



A lthough Mac OS X Lion comes with an amazing number of utili- 
ties, as Chapter 14 explains, there are a few things Mac OS X 
doesn’t do and a few things that benefit from enhancements. 
That’s where third-party utilities come in. They fill the gaps and extend 
Mac OS X’s native capabilities in cool ways. 

This chapter surveys utilities you may want to bring into your Mac to 
either extend its current capabilities or add new ones. And by "utilities,” 1 
don’t mean full-fledged applications like Adobe Creative Suite, Microsoft 
Office, FileMaker, or Apple iWork that are used to do major work. Instead, 
I mean those little tools that make your life a little bit easier. 



IN THIS CHAPTER 



utilities that extend Mac OS X 
capabilities 

Utilities you can live without 

Utilities that add new 
capabilities to Mac OS X 



Of course, I don’t mean to imply that everyone should get all of these 
utilities or only these utilities. Everyone’s needs are different, so there 
may be utilities not listed here that are perfect for you and ones listed 
here that you don’t need. My selections are meant to be utilities that 
many people should consider. 



Utilities come from all sorts of sources, from major software providers 
to individuals who do it for the sheer joy of solving a problem. Many are 
free, and most of the rest are low cost (typically less than $25, though 
commercial wares tend to cost between $50 and $100). Some are sold in 
stores, but many more are available as downloads on the Internet and 
via the Mac App Store. 



Because of the volume and variety, it can be hard to know what’s avail- 
able and how to get it. Two good sources for tracking utilities are 
Macworld magazine (you can see its utility reviews at www . macwor Id . 
com/browse . html?type=3&cat=213) and Cnef s Version Tracker 
website (www. versiontracker . com/macosx). For both utilities and 
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applications a business Mac user should consider, I recommend you get a copy of David 
Sparks’ excellent Mac at Work book, published by Wiley. 



Extending Mac OS X 

Consider these utilities to extend Mac OS X’s own capabilities or provide better versions of 
what comes with Mac OS X. 

Audio management 

Rogue Amoeba [www . rogueamoeba . com} makes a variety of utilities that enhance how the 
Mac manages audio. Audio Hijack Pro ($32} enables you to capture sounds from any applica- 
tion or audio source on your Mac. Radioshift ($32} enables you to schedule recordings of 
Internet radio "stations" so you don’t miss your favorite programs. 

Battery monitoring 

Although Mac OS X shows you the state of your MacBook’s battery’s charge, it doesn’t provide 
much information on how much charge your battery can hold (each time you recharge, you 
lose some storage capacity}. CoconutBattery (free; www. coconut-flavour . com} gives you 
that precious information so you can see if your battery is working as it should. Figure 15.1 
shows the utility. 



FIGURE 15.1 



The CoconutBattery utility 



^ ^ CoconutBattery 2.7 

Battery charge 


Current charge: 


6767 mAh 


Maximum charge. 


7054 mAh 




Battery capacity 


Current capacity 


7054 mAh 


Design capacity: 


6900 mAh 


Details 


Mac model: 


MacBookPro8,2 


Age of your Mac: 


3 Weeks 


Battery loadcycles 


1 


Battery temperature: 


29.1*C 


Battery power usage 


0.0 Watt 




, 
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Conferencing 

You can hold audio and videoconferences with other Mac users by using iChat, as Chapter 20 
explains, but iChat isn’t up to the job of business-level conferencing, in which you can have 
multiple participants. The Yuuguu service and application (free for five simultaneous users, 
$9 per month for up to 30 simultaneous users; www . yuuguu . com) is easier to use, more flex- 
ible, and works — unlike many competing services — with Mac OS X, Windows, and Linux 
users equally well. 

Disk management 

Mac OS X’s capability to search all attached disks quickly by name, attribute, and content (see 
Chapter 5} makes it very easy to find files when you need them. But they have to be on a disk 
attached to your Mac. What if your files are on CD or DVD, such as client archives or deliver- 
ables? DiskTracker ($30; www. disktracker . com) solves that problem, maintaining a cata- 
log of offline disks’ contents so you can still search for them and know what disk, CD, or DVD 
the actual files are on. 

File synchronization 

A couple of really useful applications are great for Mac users on the move. 

One called Dropbox (www . dropbox . com) provides 2GB of free online storage and pushes 
files to all your Macs with Dropbox installed. It also adds a virtual disk to your Mac’s Sidebar 
for easy file access, as well as controls via a menu bar item, shown in Figure 15.2. You can pay 
$10 per month to get 50GB of storage. A similar service called Box (www.box.net) has both 
basic versions for individuals and enterprise versions that allow IT to manage access by 
employees to shared online folders. 



FIGURE 15.2 



The menu bar controls installed by Dropbox 
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Utilities You May No Longer Need 

Peruse any utilities directory on the web, and you're sure to see lots of utilities. Many are specialized 
and of interest to some people. But some appear to be broadly useful, yet in practice are rarely neces- 
sary, mainly because Mac OS X now provides the utility features well enough on its own. 

Perhaps the best example of this is file compression. There are dozens, perhaps hundreds, of utilities 
that compress and decompress files. But Mac OS X does this natively, creating Zip files (right-click or 
Control-i-click the files to be compressed, and choose Compress Items from the contextual menu) and 
opening Zip files (just double-click the file). For years, Aladdin Systems (now Smith Micro) offered 
Stuffit ($80; WWW. smithmicro . com), the flagship Mac compression utility that created a Mac-specific 
compression format (.sit) because there were no Zip utilities on the Mac. (Later, Stuffit added Zip 
support.) But now that Zip is native to the Mac, there's no need for Stuffit's . sit format. And although 
Stuffit gives you more control over zipping and unzipping (you can extract and add individual files, for 
example), it's not worth $80 to most people. 

Another formerly popular class of Mac utility was the font manager, which enables you to collect all 
your fonts in one place and selectively turn them on and off as needed. The Mac's Font Book (see 
Chapter 29) has handled this task well since Mac OS X 10.5 Leopard for most users, so only profes- 
sional users really benefit from the commercial utilities such as Suitcase Fusion ($100; www. extensis . 
com), FontAgent Pro ($100; www.insidersoftware.com), and FontExplorer X ($79; www. font 
explorerx. com). 

The third class of utilities you probably don't need are disk utilities. The Mac's Disk Utility (see Chapter 6) 
enables you to format and repair disks, as well as create disk images and burn them to disc, while Time 
Machine (see Chapter 1 1 ) makes backup and file recovery a snap. So the need for disk-optimization and 
recovery utilities such as TechTool Pro ($1 00; www. micromat . com) isn't what it used to be. Such tools 
are essential for IT support in a workgroup or business, and if you have a serious home-based business or 
sole proprietorship, you may feel better having TechTool's capabilities in case they're needed. 



Tip 

To use Dropbox and Box with Apple's iPad versions of Pages, Numbers, and Keynote, you need to use their 
WebDAV add-on services, available atwww.dropdav.com and www.box.net/dav, respectively. ■ 

A utility called SugarSync ($5 to $25 per month; www . sugarsync . com] provides up to 
250GB of storage and can sync any file or folder on your Mac to all your other Macs. 

Font management 

Although Mac OS X has the Character Palette to provide access to special characters (see 
Chapter 29], Ergonis’s PopCharX (€30; www. ergonis . com] does a better job more simply. 
It adds a menu to the menu bar that makes it easy to find and insert the characters not on 
your keyboard. 
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Media playback and delivery 

Every Mac should have the basic media players installed to supplement QuickTime Player, 
iTunes, and Safari: Adobe Reader to read PDF files and Adobe Flash Player to play Flash ani- 
mations and videos. You also may want to install the Adobe Shockwave Player to play 3-D 
games and presentations. All three utilities are free downloads at www . adobe . com. 

If you deal with lots of Windows video (WMV) files, you know Mac OS X can’t play them. But 
the Flip4Mac utility enables QuickTime Player, iMovie, and Final Cut Pro to work with WMV 
files. There’s a free basic version at www. telestream.net, as well as a series of profes- 
sional player and editor versions priced from $29 to $179. 

Although Mac OS X can burn CDs and DVDs, anyone who records or copies lots of data and/or 
media discs will want Roxio’s Toast 11 Titanium ($100; www. roxio . com}. It enables you to 
do all sorts of things with media files, such as send files from your Mac to TiVo digital video 
recorders, capture Internet audio and video streams, and stream your videos and music to 
your iPod, iPad, or iPhone over the Internet, in addition to creating a variety of CD and DVD 
formats. The $150 Toast 11 Pro lets you create (but not play} Blu-ray discs and includes 
Adobe Photoshop Elements 9 for image touchup. 

The Plex utility (free; www . plexapp . com}, shown in Figure 15.3, is similar to the Front Row 
application (included in previous versions of Mac OS X, but not in Lion} in its playback capa- 
bilities (it even can access your iTunes library}, but it plays a wider range of media formats 
than Front Row did, and it can send movies and music to HDTVs and other devices. 

Remote access 

Although Mac OS X allows screen sharing and remote control (see Chapter 24}, it often does 
not work well across the Internet and even business networks. For two decades, Timbuktu 
Pro ($90 per computer; www.netopia. com/sof tware/products/tb2} has provided reli- 
able screen-sharing remote control, not only among Macs but also between Macs and 
Windows PCs (Windows XP, Vista, and 7}. Timbuktu is expensive, but it does a great job. 

A less sophisticated, but cheaper, option is RealVNC ($50; www. realvnc . com}. It lets Macs 
take over other Macs and Windows PCs for technical support and screen sharing. 

Screen capture 

Although you can take screen shots of your Mac by using the Grab utility (see Chapter 14}, it’s 
much easier to take screen images for books, manuals, and so on by using Snapz Pro X ($69; 
www.ambrosiasw.com}. With Snapz Pro X, you can be more selective about what you cap- 
ture, and you can control the filenames as you take the screen captures, turn the pointer on 
and off, and adjust image transparency and backgrounds. Plus, you can record sequences of 
actions as videos, so you can show people how to accomplish a series of steps. 
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FIGURE 15.3 



The Plex media player for HDTVs and other devices 
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Wi-Fi monitoring 

The guy behind CoconutBattery also developed CoconutWiFi (free; www. coconut- flavour . 
com}, which makes it easier to find Wi-Fi access points nearby. Mac OS X shows available 
Wi-Fi networks if you click the AirPort menu bar icon, but CoconutWiFi does that one better 
by showing you a green icon in the menu bar if there are unsecured (and thus easily accessed} 
Wi-Fi access points nearby and a yellow icon if there are secured ones available, as well as 
the number of access points available. That way you know immediately if there’s a freely 
accessible access point you can connect to, or if only ones that require a login are available 
(chances are you won’t have the passwords to these if you’re casually looking for Wi-Fi 
access while on the road}. 



Adding New Capabilities 

Consider these utilities to add capabilities that most people should have but that Apple 
doesn’t provide. 
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Application access 

Although they could just as easily be considered applications instead of utilities, Parallels’ Desktop 
($80; WWW. parallels . com) or EMC VMware’s Fusion ($80; www. vmware . com/products/ 
fusion) is a must-have for anyone who deals with Windows so you can run Windows applica- 
tions on your Mac. (Both of these are equally good; Chapter 18 covers these tools in more depth.) 

I recommend you install Adobe AIR (free; www . adobe . com), which enables you to run desk- 
top widgets that get data from the Internet. AIR widgets run like regular applications, so you 
don’t have to switch to the Widgets window as you do with Apple’s built-in widgets (see 
Chapter 14). Plus, AIR widgets can run in Windows, Linux, and Mac OS X, so they’re great for 
companies, schools, clubs, and other groups whose people use different kinds of computers. 



Communications 

You can turn your Mac into a phone by using the Skype service and its Mac client (www . skype . 
com); pricing depends on where you are calling but is typically much cheaper than traditional 
phone services (there is a $10 minimum initial deposit). If you don’t have a landline anymore, 
it’s a great way to make calls overseas without paying the ridiculously high international long- 
distance rates charged by cellular carriers. You also can make free computer-to-computer 
audio and video calls to other Skype users. Although theoretically you can use the Mac’s built-in 
microphone and speakers, you’ll want to get a USB headset for your audio calls. Your Mac’s 
built-in iSight camera (if it has one) typically works well enough for the video calls. Just note 
that digital voice services like Skype don’t support emergency-services numbers such as 911. 

File transfer 

If you manage a website — for your business, club, church, or family — or provide design or 
other services involving creating and distributing files, you’ll benefit from a File Transfer 
Protocol (FTP) utility to make it easy to upload and download files to a web-based server. 
There are two good ones to choose from: Fetch ($25; www. fetchsoftworks . com) and 
Transmit ($30; www. panic . com/ transmit). The free, open source FileZilla (http : / / 
f ilezilla-project . org) utility is quite capable but not as user-friendly. 

If you use a smartphone or tablet that doesn’t come from Apple, you’ll want a sync utility for it, 
to transfer contacts, music, and more. Research in Motion and Microsoft have free utilities for 
their Blackberry (http : / /us .blackberry.com/apps-software/desktop/desktop_ 
mac . j sp) and Windows Phone 7 (www.microsof t . com/windowsphone/en-us/apps/ 
mac-connector . aspx) devices, respectively, but for Android devices, you’ll want Sailing 
Media Sync ($22; www. sailing, com/mediasync /mac). For other devices, Mark/Space likely 
makes compatible versions of its Missing Sync utility ($40; www . markspace . com). 

Security 

The Mac is currently not a main target of hackers — unlike Windows PCs — so there aren’t 
many viruses and similar malware threats for it. But as it gains popularity, the chances of get- 
ting infected with malware will only increase. In fact, the MacDefender Trojan horse in spring 
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2011 was the first major such attack, causing Apple to update Mac OS X to detect and remove 
such fake antivirus programs that actually send your personal information such as credit 
card numbers to thieves. 

Still, today Mac users are at a fraction of the risk of malware attacks as their Windows coun- 
terparts, making it hard to justify the cost of products such as VirusBarrier ($50, plus $30 for 
annual renewal; www. intego . com). But should you get infected, it’ll cost you more in time 
and money to fix your Mac. On the other hand. I’ve gone a decade with no infections. You 
have to decide what level of risk you’re comfortable with. If you get and click lots of links to 
funny videos and the likes from people you know, or if you download music and videos from 
file-sharing sites, you definitely should consider protecting yourself, as these activities are 
the prime conduits for malware. 

You may be tempted to get PC Tools’ iAntivirus (www. iantivirus . com; free for home 
users, $30 for business users), which protects just against viruses, but note that users are 
charged $30 per year for the required virus definitions (so it’s not really free), and many 
users complain it is difficult to stop the automatic renewal (and thus the credit card charges). 

One of the best password tools on the Mac is IPassword ($40; www. lpassword.com). This 
application, which also has Windows, iPhone, and iPad versions, installs as a standalone 
application in Mac OS X and creates shortcuts in your browsers. When you sign up for a new 
website, IPassword creates a password with a random string of characters extremely diffi- 
cult to crack. You can even set parameters to the password such as length and avoidance of 
confusingly similar characters. This software lets you protect each website you visit with a 
unique password that IPassword remembers for you, so there’s no personal password for 
someone to guess to gain access to all the websites you visit or the sensitive data such as 
credit card information you have stored on them. 

Text entry 

When you type the same text repeatedly, wouldn’t it be nice if the Mac let you use an abbrevi- 
ation and automatically replaced it with the full phrase? Well, TextExpander ($35, www. 
smilesof tware . com) does just that. It’ll save you lots of typing — at least when you’re on 
your own Mac. 



Summary 

Although Mac OS X comes with many applications and utilities, you may find some features 
are missing and others could be more capable or easier to use. That’s where utilities come in, 
filling in the gaps and improving some of what Apple has created. Hundreds of such utilities 
are available online in both commercial and hobbyist-created software for prices that range 
from free to more than $100. 
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W ho needs a CD player, radio, DVD player, or TV when you have 
a Mac? Mac OS X’s capability to become an entertainment cen- 
ter is simply amazing, thanks to its support of audio and video 
formats and to the iTunes, QuickTime Player, and DVD Player software 
that come with Mac OS X. Sure, you’ll likely still have a traditional home 
entertainment center in your living room, but your Mac can handle the 
job in the other rooms of your house — and in dorm rooms, small apart- 
ments, and other quarters, it can be your home entertainment center if 
you attach a large-enough monitor and good speakers to it. 

Everyone knows that Apple revolutionized the music industry with its 
iPod. But it’s actually iTunes that makes the iPod revolution possible. 
iTunes is not just the Mac’s built-in music player but also its built-in 
radio and podcast player. It’s also your direct connection to buying 
music, TV shows, and movies that you play back on your Mac or through 
an Apple TV to your TV or through an AirPort Express to your speakers. 

Plus it enables you to manage all your media for both your Mac and your 
iPod. Oh, and if you have an iOS device such as an iPad, iPhone, or iPod 
Touch, it also acts as the gateway for keeping your calendars, e-mail, 
e-books, and mobile applications in order. 

Cross-Reference 

Apple's free iCIoud service lets you synchronize your music automatically 
across all Macs and iOS devices (iPhones, iPads, and iPod Touches) connected 
to the same account. You also can sync applications (Mac and iOS) and books, 
as well as photos, e-mail, contacts, and calendars. Chapter 17 explains how to 
set this sharing up in the Mac's iTunes and your iOS devices. ■ 
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Before I get into the details of music and video on your Mac, here are a few things you need to 
remember: 

• The MP3 format is the most common format for music on computers, and many 
programs can play this format, including iTunes and the Safari browser. Other 
music formats that iTunes supports include AAC (Advanced Audio Coding; also called 
MP4 audio}, AIFF (Audio Interchange File Format}, Apple Lossless, Audible audio- 
book, and WAV (the name comes from the .wav file extension Microsoft uses for its 
Windows audio format}. The AAC format gives you the highest quality, so it’s the best 
to use for music you import from your music CDs into iTunes. 

• The MPEG-4 (MP4) format is the most common format for video on computers, 
and iTunes, Safari, and other applications that come with Mac OS X can handle 

it. But there are many other formats you may encounter, including Silverlight, Flash 
( . f Iv}, Windows Movie ( .wma and . wmv), and QuickTime Movie ( .mov}. iTunes can 
play MPEG-4 and QuickTime Movie formats. To play the other formats, you need a 
separate playback utility or a plug-in for your browser. When you try to play such 
files in your browser, you usually get a prompt asking if you want to download the 
associated helper file, which you should do. For Windows Movie files, you need the 
free Flip4Mac (www. telestream.net}. 

• Apple updates iTunes on a different schedule than it updates Mac OS X, so the ver- 
sion of iTunes running on your Mac when you read this may he newer than the 
10.3 version that Mac OS X Lion initially included. You may see new capabilities or 
interface changes in your version of iTunes compared to what this chapter describes. 

• Don’t steal music or videos. It’s perfectly legal to import the CDs and DVDs you’ve 
bought into iTunes for playback on your own TVs, Macs, PCs, and iOS devices. It’s per- 
fectly legal to buy or rent music and videos from the iTunes Store and other licensed 
online music and video sites. It’s not legal to copy music, videos, or other media from 
your friends’ CDs, unlicensed sharing sites such as BitTorrent, or from rented DVDs — 
when you get such "free" media, you’re taking money away from the people who make 
this stuff, which makes it harder for them to make more. (Extracting the videos from 
the DVDs you bought by using extraction software such as Mac the Ripper or 
HandBrake is a weird gray area: It is legal to copy the DVDs you bought as long as the 
copies are for personal use, but it is not legal for companies to create the software used 
to remove the copy protection that blocks that legal copying.} 



Using iTunes as Your Music Library 

iTunes is your Mac’s music hub, the application that you use to manage and play your music. 
You’ll spend lots of time in iTunes, which works best if you also have an Internet connection 
so you can buy music and get album covers that display in your iTunes music library. 
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Setting music preferences 

The first thing to do on a new Mac is set up iTunes’ music preferences. (If you’re upgrading 
your Mac OS X to Lion, your previous iTunes settings are retained.} 

Import settings 

Start by choosing iTunes O Preferences or pressing §§+, (comma) and then going to the 
General pane. Here you tell iTunes how to import music files from your music CDs. Use the 
When You Insert a CD pop-up menu to control IT unes’ behavior when you insert a music CD 
into your Mac. The options are Show CD, Begin Playing, Ask to Import CD (the default). 
Import CD, and Import CD and Eject. Show CD simply displays the CD in the left pane of 
iTunes but does nothing with it. Begin Playing plays the CD automatically, which can be 
handy if you want to listen to a friend’s CD without making an illegal copy. 



Tip 

If you're loading your music collection into your Mac, choose the Import CD and Eject option from the When 
You Insert a CD pop-up menu to make the import process simple and fast: As you insert a CD, iTunes automat- 
ically imports the songs and then ejects the CD when done so you know it's time to pop in another. After you 
have your music collection on your Mac, change the option to either Ask to Import CD (so if you insert a new 
CD, you're asked whether to add its music to the library or just to make it available for play in iTunes as long 
as it is inserted in your Mac) or Show CD (so nothing happens, under the assumption you don't want to import 
it or play it, because you already have the music on your Mac). ■ 

Before you begin importing music files, it’s critical to set your desired audio conversion set- 
tings, which you do by clicking Import Settings in the General pane of the Preferences dialog 
box. The default settings are the best for music CDs: AAC Encoder as the Import Using option 
and iTunes Plus as its Setting option. This option imports your music in the high-quality AAC 
file format, which both iTunes and the iPod, iPad, and iPhone devices can handle, but AAC- 
format music files won’t play on many MP3 players or on the web. So if your music is des- 
tined for the web or non-Apple music players, choose MP3 in the Import Using pop-up menu 
and 192 Kbps in the Setting menu (to get the highest quality available to MP3). The other 
options are useful only in special circumstances, such as choosing the WAV format for use in 
a Windows music player (though most can also handle MP3). 

Playback settings 

In the Playback pane (shown in Figure 16.1), you can control how iTunes plays music: 

• Select Crossfade Songs, and choose a crossfade duration from the slider to get 
that deejay effect of overlapping music, with a new song fading in as another 
ends and fades out. 

• Select Sound Enhancer, and adjust the slider to boost the volume of hoth the 
treble and bass (or lower them) across all songs. Use this setting to compensate 
for weak or overly strong speakers. 
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• Select Sound Check to have iTunes control the volume of songs so they all play 
at the same level of loudness. This helps get rid of variations in the recordings, but 
note that it can make intentionally quiet songs play too loudly and intentionally noisy 
songs play too softly. 



FIGURE 16.1 



The Playback pane of iTunes' Preferences dialog box 
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Tip 

To make iTunes the default audio player for audio you open in your web browser, go to the Advanced pane of the 
Preferences dialog box and click the Set button that appears to the left of Use iTunes for Internet Playback. ■ 



Sharing settings 

iTunes can access music and other media on other Macs and Windows PCs, as well as make 
your Mac’s music accessible to others, as long as all the computers are on the same network 
and using iTunes. Use the Sharing pane to control what is shared. Selected by default, the 
Look for Shared Libraries option scans the network for other iTunes libraries. Any detected 
appear in the Library list in the Sidebar at the left side of the iTunes window. 

If you want to share your music and other media, select the Share My Library on My Local 
Network option, and choose either Share Entire Library or Share Selected Playlists (and then 
select from the list the types of Media — Music, Podcasts, Movies, and/or TV Shows — plus any 
specific music playlists you want to share). You can require a password for someone to 
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access your library by selecting Require Password and entering the password in the adjacent 
text field. (This is handy if you use a wireless network and don’t want outsiders tapping into 
it to access your library, or if visitors are connected to your wired network.) 

The Home Sharing Computers and Devices Update Play Counts option, if selected, tells iTunes 
to track each time someone has played music or other media from your Mac. This can affect 
the rankings of songs and other media in your smart playlists (covered later, as is the Home 
Sharing feature). 

Parental settings 

You may not want your kids to access certain media content, perhaps because of obscene lan- 
guage or sexual content. iTunes enables you to apply parental controls to the media it pres- 
ents; go to the Parental pane in the Preferences dialog box. 

In the Disable section, choose which media sources you want to block access to. Choices 
include Podcasts, Radio, iTunes Store, Ping (Apple’s social music service), and Shared 
Libraries. 

After choosing your country’s ratings system in the Ratings For pop-up menu, in the Content 
Restrictions section, select what kind of ratings you want to limit iTunes Store purchases to. 
Choices include movies, TV shows, and apps (including games). The Restrict Explicit Content 
option applies to all media types. 

To keep your kids from overriding your iTunes parental controls, click the lock icon button at 
the lower left of the Parental pane and enter your password. (See Chapter 27 for more details 
on setting up user accounts, passwords, and parental controls.) 

Importing music files 

For iTunes to be your music hub, it needs to have music. You can get music files into iTunes 
in two ways, in addition to getting them from an online music store: 

• If you already have music files on your Mac or in a computer-friendly format 
such as MP3 on a disk, choose File O Add to Library or press §§-hO, and select 
the disk or folder that contains the music files. iTunes copies them to its music 
library folder. (Music in any subfolders is copied as well, as are any iTunes-supported 
media such as images and video files.) 

• If your music is on a music CD (or DVD), insert the disc into your Mac. 

Depending on the option you chose in the When You Insert a CD pop-up menu in the 
General pane of the iTunes Preferences dialog box, iTunes may automatically import 
the disc’s music, ask you if you want to import the music, play the disc, or just display 
its contents. If iTunes simply plays the disc or displays its contents, you can import 
the music by clicking Import CD at the bottom right of the iTunes window, as Figure 
16.2 shows. (Note how iTunes displays the disc’s contents; if it does not, click the 
disc’s name in iTunes Sidebar, in the Devices list.) 
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That’s all there is to it! 



FIGURE 16.2 



The contents of a CD I am about to import the music from 




Buying music online 

Apple was the first independent company to get the recording industry to agree to legal 
online sales, and its iTunes Store has become one of the world’s biggest sellers of music 
online. It’s easy to get music from iTunes Store: Click iTunes Store in the Sidebar at the 
iTunes Sidebar, and browse the store’s offerings by genre or artist, or search by artist, album, 
or song. As Figure 16.3 shows, you can buy whole albums or individual songs. 



Tip 

To listen to a song in the iTunes Store before you buy it or the album, just double-click the song. ■ 

If you’re not signed in to the iTunes Store, you are asked to do so before you can actually buy 
the music. You also can sign in by clicking Sign In at the iTunes Store or choosing Store O Sign 
In in the iTunes application. (If you don’t have an account, you can create one in the sign-in 
window that appears.} After you sign into the iTunes Store, iTunes remembers your sign-in 
information and signs in automatically each time you use it. To sign out (perhaps you’re 
using a friend’s computer or don’t want your kids charging music against your credit card}, 
choose Store O Sign Out. 

Note that the music you buy from the iTunes Store can be kept on as many computers as you 
like. (Before late 2008, you were limited to keeping copies of music files on up to five com- 
puters for playback. Any music files bought when Apple restricted playback to five computers 
remains limited to five computers unless you paid in iTunes to upgrade them to unlimited 
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usage.} For videos and apps, you’re restricted to using them on no more than five authorized 
computers. (An iPod, iPad, or iPhone doesn’t count as a computer, because an iPod’s, iPad’s, 
or iPhone’s music library is "tied” to a specific computer’s library and can sync only to that 
one library.} 

To access music, videos, and apps downloaded from the iTunes Store, you need to authorize 
each computer to your iTunes Store account by choosing Store O Authorize Computer and 
entering the sign-in information. To disable a computer for the playback of music and for the 
access to apps with your iTunes sign-in, choose Store O Deauthorize Computer. 



FIGURE 16.3 



Searching for music on the iTunes Store 




Of course, iTunes Store is not the only source of online music. You can buy music from other 
venues, such as Amazon.com. These online stores typically download an MP3 file to your 
Mac, perhaps even into your iTunes library. As far as iTunes is concerned, the music you 
bought from them is the same as if you imported it from a CD. 
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iTunes' icon controls 



Many of iTunes' controls are available as icon buttons. The figure below shows what they do. 
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Managing your music 

When you import or buy music, iTunes automatically organizes it by the artist and album; if 
you have an Internet connection, it can look up the related information. If you have an iTunes 
Store account, it also downloads the album artwork automatically for music you import from 
disc. (Choose Advanced O Get Album Artwork to retrieve the album covers for music you’ve 
imported from CDs or other sources outside the iTunes Store if you see that some album cov- 
ers are blank.} 

Controlling music display 

You can easily peruse your music using iTunes’ four view modes: song list, album list, grid, 
and Cover Flow; using the View icon buttons near the top of the iTunes window; or by choos- 
ing View O As List (alphabetical by song}. View C> As Album List (as shown in the "iTunes’ 
icon controls" sidebar}, ViewOAs Grid, or ViewOAs Cover Flow. 



Tip 

In grid view, you can switch between album, artist, genre, and composer views by using the buttons at the top 
of the iTunes window. If more than one album matches an artist, genre, or composer, slide your mouse side- 
ways within the icon to see the various albums that match. To get a detailed view of the results in grid view, 
just double-click an album cover for album, composer, and artist views, and double-click the genre icon for the 
genre view to get all the matching songs, arranged by album. Also, you can adjust the size of album covers in 
grid view using the slider at the upper right of the window. ■ 

Note in the various views that display songs the check boxes to the left of each song title. Any 
song that is selected plays if you play that album, and any selected song is synchronized to 
your iPod, iPad, or iPhone if you select Sync Only Checked Songs and Videos in the Summary 
pane for a selected device. 

Syncing with iPods, iPads, and iPhones 

The new iCloud service can automatically sync music, apps, and books purchased through 
one of Apple’s online stores to all your iOS devices, as Chapter 17 explains. Music and other 
content you obtained from other sources are synced via iTunes after you connect the iOS 
device to your Mac via a USB cable. 



Note 

Apple offers a $25-per-year service called iTunes Match that scans all the music imported in your Mac's iTunes 
(that is, music not bought through the iTunes Store) and lets you use the same music from the iTunes Store on 
your other devices, rather than upload the music files from your Mac into the free iCIoud service. The iCIoud 
service has a 5GB limit for storage of content not purchased through Apple, so if you have lots of ripped music 
you want to keep available online (such as in case your hard disk crashes and can't be recovered), the iTunes 
Match subscription may be worthwhile. ■ 

When you connect an iPod, iPad, or iPhone to your Mac via a USB cable and open iTunes, the 
device shows in the Devices list in the iTunes Sidebar. If you select a device and click Sync, 
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iTunes copies all music and other iTunes media supported by that device to the device, and it 
removes from that device any media files that had been removed from iTunes. This is how 
you keep your iPod, iPad, or iPhone updated on your music and other media files. But a 
device can be associated to only one copy of iTunes (to prevent media piracy}. So if iTunes 
doesn’t recognize an iPod, iPad, or iPhone, it asks if you want to replace all its contents with 
the contents of the iT unes library — thus, if you connect your iPod, for example, to a friend’s 
Mac and say yes, you lose all the contents of your iPod and have it replaced with your friend’s 
iTunes library. 



Note 

To prevent music (and videos) from syncing to your iPod, iPad, or iPhone, select Manually Manage Music and 
Videos in the Summary pane for the selected device. When you sync the device, no music, podcasts, apps, 
e-books, or video files are copied or removed to reflect the current state of the iTunes library. You might use 
this when updating your iPod, for example, on a friend's computer to get, say, an iPod software update but not 
have your music and videos replaced. This can he handy if you are on vacation or otherwise away from your 
Mac for a long time. You also might use it to sync your iPhone, iPad, or iPod Touch to a work computer to 
keep your calendar and other data (in the Info pane) synced without losing your music and video in the pro- 
cess. But note that any applications for an iPhone, iPad, or iPod Touch are deleted from the device when 
synced via a "foreign" iTunes; there is no manual management option for applications in the version of iTunes 
that initially shipped with Mac OS X. ■ 

The Summary pane is not the only pane that controls what is synced to your iPod, iPad, or 
iPhone. Other panes appear based on your device’s capabilities, with options to determine 
what exactly is synced. (Your settings are retained until you change them.} The panes can 
include any of the following: Music, Movies, TV Shows, Books, Podcasts, Photos, Info, and 
Apps. When connected, all iPods show the Music and Podcasts panes in iTunes. When con- 
nected, video-capable iPods show the Movies, TV Shows, and Photos panes. The Info, Books, 
and Apps panes display only if an iPhone, iPad, or iPod Touch is connected. 



Tip 

If you bought music via the iTunes Store on your iPhone, iPad, or iPod and want to transfer it to an authorized 
computer, do so by choosing File O Transfer Purchases. ■ 



Working with playlists 

A playlist is simply a collection of songs — like a mix tape. iTunes has two kinds of playlists: 
regular playlists and smart playlists. 

A regular playlist contains whatever songs you add to it. To create the playlist, click the + icon 
button at the bottom left of the iTunes window, choose FileONew Playlist, or press §§-i-N. 

The center part of the iTunes window shows an empty list, and an untitled playlist name 
appears at the bottom of the Playlist group at the left of the iTunes window. Click the untitled 
playlist name so you can name it something meaningful. Then click Music from the iTunes 
Sidebar to display your music. Drag the songs you want added to your playlist to the playlist’s 
name. If you click the playlist name, you see all the songs in it. You can drag them within the 
list to control the order in which they play. 
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A smart playlist is built on rules, so its contents change automatically based on those rules. 
For example, you might create a rule that says to include only music not played to iTunes in 
the last 30 days that is not part of a compilation album, and that is rated at least three stars. 
Thus, you get a playlist of your favorites that you haven’t heard lately that stays automati- 
cally updated as you add music and as you rate the music you have. 

To create such a smart playlist, choose File C> New Smart Playlist or press Option+§§-i-N. You 
get the dialog box shown in Figure 16.4, in which you add the rules and their parameters. 
(The rules in Figure 16.4 create the "missed favorites” playlist described previously.} After 
you click OK to save the playlist, it appears in the Playlist group; click its name to rename it if 
desired. 



Note 

Smart playlists are indicated by a purple page icon with a gear in it, while regular playlists are indicated with a 
blue page icon with a musical note in it. ■ 

Tip 

You can create a CD of a selected playlist by choosing File O Burn Playlist to Disc or by right-clicking or 
Control+clicking the playlist name and choosing Burn Playlist to Disc. You need to insert a blank recordable 
disc when prompted. ■ 



FIGURE 16.4 



Creating a smart playlist 



Smart Playlist 



0 Match [ all ;~] of the following rules: 




O Limit to 25 [ items t ] selected by [ random ^ 

O Match only checked items 
Live updating 

1 ^ 

(?) [^Can«l '] ^ OK ^ 



Working with Genius 

The Genius feature categorizes music by how it sounds and then can group music accord- 
ingly. Primarily meant as a way for Apple to recommend additional music you may want to 
buy. Genius also can be used to select music for playback — think of it as a playlist based on 
how the music actually sounds. For example, if you are throwing a dance party, you would 
select one or more dance songs in your library and then turn on Genius so iTunes plays only 
similar dance songs, regardless of their genre, album, or artist. Of course, this feature can lead 
to a monotonous selection (because it’s designed to find music that sounds similar to your 
selection}, so you probably won’t want to leave it on as your regular listening mode. 
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To turn on Genius, choose StoreOTurn on Genius. You need to sign in to your iTunes Store 
account or create one. Genius then goes through all your music and builds "sounds like” pro- 
files for each song, and then it matches those profiles against the music in the iTunes Store — 
a process than can take quite some time when you first turn on Genius. (The iTunes Sidebar 
displays Genius recommendations; turn it on and off by choosing View O Show/Hide iT unes 
Sidebar or by pressing Shift+§§+G. It displays the songs that iTunes recommends you buy 
that are similar to your currently selected song.} 

After Genius has processed all your music, you can tell Genius to automatically create smart 
playlists. Just select the song you want to use as the "sounds like” master, and click the Genius 
icon button (the atom icon) at the bottom right of the iTunes window. If you click the Genius 
smart playlist in the iTunes Sidebar, you can hear the songs Genius has decided are good 
acoustical matches. 

Rating music 

If you look at your songs in list view, you see a Rating column. By default, songs have no rat- 
ings, but you can assign your own ratings to them on a scale of zero to five stars. Click a song, 
choose File C> Rating, and choose the number of stars to assign. You can now sort your songs 
in list view by rating, which enables you to play music based on your rating — chances are 
good that you’ll use this to easily select and play just your top-rated music. 

Playing your music 

Playing music is easy in iTunes. Select Music from the Library list in the iTunes Sidebar, and 
select the album, artist, composer, genre, or composer using the View controls described ear- 
lier in this section to choose what you want to play. 



Tip 

You can select multiple albums, composers, genres, or songs for playback by iS+clicking individual selections 
or Shift+selecting a range. ■ 

You can narrow down your musical selections using the iTunes browser; choose ViewO 
Column Browser, and select the columns you want to display. You can then scroll each col- 
umn to make selections that narrow down the results in your songs list. Press §§+B to turn 
the column browser view on and off 



Tip 

To quickly find music in iTunes, you can enter a term in the Search box at the upper right of the iTunes win- 
dow and press Return or click the Search icon button (the magnifying glass icon). ■ 

Music plays in the order displayed, so if you use list view, you can control the order of play by 
title, artist, album, genre, or rating. 

Or you can choose a playlist from the Playlists list at the bottom-left side of the iTunes 
window. 
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Note 

If you select no music, iTunes plays your entire library. ■ 

After you’ve selected your music, click the Play icon button at the upper left of the iTunes 
window to play the music. (Or, for a single song, just double-click it.) You can use the Rewind 
and Forward icon buttons to move back and forth among your song selections. Information 
about the currently playing song appears at the top of the iTunes window. 



Note 

There's a volume slider near the Play icon button that controls how loudly iTunes plays the music. But this con- 
trol does not change the Mac's overall volume; you control that with the volume slider in the menu bar or the 
Sound system preference (see Chapter 28). So, if the Mac's volume is set to halfway, putting iTunes' volume 
slider to maximum means that iTunes plays songs at that halfway point (that is, at the maximum level set for 
the Mac). The reason iTunes has a separate volume control is so you can adjust the volume based on the music 
you're playing relative to the Mac's overall sound volume. ■ 

Just like a stereo, iTunes also has controls that enable you to mix it up a bit. Click the Shuffle 
icon button (it looks like two crossed arrows) at the bottom left of the iTunes window to play 
the selected music in random order. Click it again to play music in the order of the tracks in 
the original album. (If the button’s icon is black, shuffling is off; if it is blue, shuffling is on.) 
You also can choose Controls O Shuffle to more precisely control how the shuffling occurs 
using the submenu options By Songs, By Albums, and By Groupings. 

You also can click the Repeat icon button (its icon is made of two arrows forming a loop) to play 
the selected items over and over in a loop. (If the button’s icon is black. Repeat is not on; if it is 
blue. Repeat is on. If it is blue and the numeral 1 appears in the lower-left corner. Repeat plays 
your selection twice — that is, repeats it once — and then stops playing.) The same controls are 
available by choosing Controls O Repeat and choosing Off, All, or One in the submenu. 



Note 

You also can play music in a variety of file formats by using the QuickTime Player application that comes with 
Mac OS X; choose FileOOpen or press ii-i-O to select the desired music file. However, you can open and play 
only one song at a time. Also, you can listen to MP3 files in your web browser from a web page that provides a 
link to the file — a handy way to listen to music or podcasts provided on the website. (You can't open an MP3 
file on your Mac for playback in your browser.) ■ 

If you want the computer screen to show images as your music plays, press §§-i-T or choose 
View O Show Visualizer to turn on the Visualizer, which creates images based on the music’s 
tempo and tones. You can change the Visualizer style by choosing options from the submenu 
when you choose View C> Visualizer. Press §§+T or choose ViewOHide Visualizer to turn it off. 



Using iTunes for Podcasts 

At its core, a podcast is simply an audio file. Typically, a podcast is like an episode of a radio 
program — a newscast, an interview, advice, a deejay’s current faves, a comedy routine, and 
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so on — that you listen to on your iPod, iPad, iPhone, or Mac. Typically, a podcast is part of a 
series that you subscribe to. Lots of radio programs, for example, are now available as pod- 
casts, so you can listen to them at your convenience. And many websites offer their own pod- 
casts, often the equivalent of audiobooks for their textual content. 

iTunes enables you to access and play podcasts, as well as synchronize them to your iPod, iPad, 
or iPhone. To access podcasts, click the Podcasts option in the iTunes Sidebar. A window with 
any podcast subscriptions appears. To add podcast subscriptions, click Podcast Directory to 
open the iTunes Store and peruse its list of podcasts. (They are usually free.} You also can add 
podcasts to iTunes directly at many websites. Look for a Subscribe or iTunes button; clicking 
these buttons typically adds the podcasts to your iTunes podcast list with no further ado. 

After you have a subscription set up, an icon for it appears in the main part of the iTunes win- 
dow whenever you click Podcasts. If you’re in icon view mode, double-click the icon to see all 
the individual podcast episodes available. The other view modes show the podcast icon and 
the currently downloaded episodes, as Figure 16.5 shows for the album list view. As with 
songs, you can select and deselect them, play them, and delete them. (If you downloaded an 
individual podcast to iTunes and want to subscribe to the whole series, just click the 
Subscribe button.} 



FIGURE 16.5 



The episodes available for subscribed podcasts, plus (at the bottom of the window) the subscription man- 
agement controls 
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You also can manage the subscription by clicking Settings, which opens the dialog box shown 
at the bottom of Figure 16.5. Here, you can set how many episodes are kept, how often iTunes 
checks for new episodes, and which episodes iTunes should download. 



Tip 

If you have the URL for a podcast subscription, a quick way to subscribe to the podcast is to choose Advanced O 
Subscribe to Podcast, paste the URL into the Subscribe to Podcast dialog box that appears, and click OK. ■ 

Listening to Internet Radio 

The web and iOS devices may well kill radio — who needs to listen to the endless blather and 
commercials on most stations, anyhow? — but it also may reinvent radio. That’s because radio 
itself is moving to the web. Podcasts are one example of how radio is adapting to the web and 
to the iPod. But radio also is available in its "live” form as streaming audio — instead of its sig- 
nal coming to you over the radio, it comes to you over the Internet. 

In the iTunes Sidebar, click Radio to get a list of genres. Click the disclosure triangle to the left 
of a genre to get a list of available streams. Now double-click the desired stream to hear what 
is currently playing. (Just like radio!) 



Tip 

If you have the URL for an Internet radio "station," a quick way to listen to it in iTunes is to choose Advanced C 
Open Stream or press §§+U, paste the URL into the Open Audio Stream dialog box that appears, and click OK. ■ 



Using iTunes for TV Shows and Movies 

iTunes plays much more than audio. It can display video as well, such as TV shows and mov- 
ies in the MPEG-4 format that you download to your Mac or create on it using tools such as 
Apple’s iMovie. The process for managing and watching video in iTunes is very much like that 
for music files, as covered earlier in this chapter. 

Setting video preferences 

There’s very little in the way of preferences that you need to set for playing back video. In the 
Preferences dialog box’s Playback pane (refer to Figure 16.1), you can control video playback: 

• Use the Play Movies and TV Shows pop-up menu to determine where TV and 
movie videos play. The options are in Artwork Viewer, in the iTunes Window, in a 
Separate Window, Full Screen, and Full Screen (with Visuals). Note that the artwork 
viewer is the small preview box at the bottom of the iTunes Sidebar; you need to 
click the Show Artwork Preview icon button — the up-facing-triangle-in-a-box icon — 
to see the preview box. Also note that the Full Screen (With Visuals) option displays 
animated graphics when you’re playing music; it can be fun at a party where your 
Mac is being used as your stereo. 
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• Use the Play Music Videos pop-up menu to determine where music videos play. 

The options are the same as for the Play Movies and TV Shows pop-up menu. 

• Use the Audio Language pop-up menu to choose the default language for your 
videos. Note that this option has an effect only if the videos support multiple lan- 
guage audio tracks and if the video has the audio track in the language chosen here. 
(If it does not, iTunes plays the audio in the language that matches Mac OS X’s default 
language, as set in the Language & Text system preference covered in Chapter 21.} 

• Use the Subtitle Language to choose the default language for the subtitles in 
your videos (typically available in foreign-language videos). As with the Audio 
Language pop-up menu, iTunes uses Mac OS X’s default language if the video’s subti- 
tles are not available in the language chosen here. 

• Select the Play Videos Using Standard Definition Version if you want iTunes to 
play the standard (SD) video instead of the high-definition (HD) video in a file 
that has both formats. You might choose this if your Mac has a small screen that 
can’t benefit from the extra detail of HD video. 

• Select the Show Closed Captioning When Available option to have iTunes dis- 
play closed captions. Closed captions are the subtitles meant to help the hearing 
impaired — for videos that have them (not many do). 

Importing and buying videos 

If you have MPEG-4 (.mp4) video files available — perhaps home movies you created in iMovie 
or videos downloaded from the web — choose File O Add to Library or press §§+0, and select 
the disk or folder that contains the video files. iTunes copies them to its video library folder. 

You also can buy movies and TV shows from the iTunes Store; it works the same way as buy- 
ing music and podcasts, as described earlier in this chapter. Note that the video files pur- 
chased from iTunes have the file extension .m4v. 

In both cases, the videos appear in the central iTunes window if you click TV Shows or 
Movies (as appropriate) from the Library list in the iTunes Sidebar. 



Note 

Apple restricts playback of videos bought or rented through the iTunes Store to five computers: the one you 
downloaded it to plus four others of your choice. To choose other computers, you need to authorize each com- 
puter to your iTunes Store account by choosing Store O Authorize Computer and entering the sign-in informa- 
tion. To disable a computer, choose Store ODeauthorize Computer. (An iPod, iPad, or iPhone doesn't count as 
a computer, because an iPod's or iPhone's video library is "tied" to a specific computer's library and can sync 
only to that one library.) ■ 

Managing your videos 

ITunes provides few management controls for videos. Just as with music files, you can change 
the view to help you peruse them via the four view modes — list, album list, grid, and Cover 
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Flow — using the View icon buttons near the top of the iTunes window or by Choosing ViewO 
As List, View O As Album List, View O As Grid, or View O As Cover Flow. 

You also can use the iTunes browser (choose ViewOColumn Browser and the desired 
options from its submenu} to select your videos based on genre, show, and season. Press 
§§+B to toggle the column browser on and off. 

You also can control whether videos are synced to a connected iPad, iPhone, or video-capable 
iPod by selecting Manually Manage Music and Videos in the Summary pane for the selected 
device. As with music, videos are synced to iPads, iPhones, and video-capable iPods when 
you sync unless the Manually Manage Music and Videos option is selected. 

But iTunes’ other management capabilities for music — playlists, ratings, and Genius — are not 
available for videos. 

Playing your videos 

As with songs and podcasts, the easiest way to play an individual video in iTunes is to double- 
click it. Or select the videos to watch and click the Play icon button in the iT unes toolbar. The 
other playback controls such as Rewind and Forward also are available there via icon but- 
tons. However, you cannot set videos to shuffle or repeat, as you can for music. 

You get a full suite of controls in the onscreen controls, which appears at the bottom of the 
playback window. If the onscreen controls don’t appear, move the pointer to have them 
appear — they disappear after a few seconds so as not to get in the way of the video. The 
onscreen controls include Volume, Previous Video ("previous" is defined as the previous item 
in the current list}. Rewind, Play/Pause, Forward, Next Video, Closed Captions (visible only if 
the video supports them}, AirPlay, and Enter Full Screen. 

New Feature 

Mac OS X Lion does not come with the Front Row application for watching videos in full-screen mode. The 
application was meant to make a computer monitor display movies like a TV. In Mac OS X Lion, you use the 
full-screen mode in iTunes or DVD Player for the same purpose. Choose View O Enter Full Screen, press §§+F, 
or click the Enter Full Screen icon button in the playback window's onscreen controls (the icon of two arrows 
pointing in opposite directions). Move the pointer while a video is playing in full-screen mode to display the 
onscreen controls, and click the icon button again or press 8i+F to return to the regular window size. ■ 



Using Home Sharing and AirPlay 

Apple has been working to make the Mac and iOS devices — tied together via iTunes — the 
new entertainment library. So it’s added several technologies that let you stream music and 
videos from Macs and iOS devices to TVs and speakers, as well as to rent videos via its iTunes 
Store for playback on TVs. 
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Those technologies are Home Sharing, AirPlay, and Apple TV. 

Using Home Sharing 

The Home Sharing capability in iTunes on a Mac and built into iOS 4.3 and later on iPhones, 
iPads, and iPod Touches, lets each device share its music with anyone else in wireless range. 
The key is that everyone needs to use the same Home Sharing account. 

On any Mac (or PC} running iTunes, choose Advanced C> Turn On Home Sharing, and enter a 
username and password. It does not have to be the same as your iTunes account username 
and password; in fact, it shouldn’t be, so guests can sign into Home Sharing when visiting 
without then having your iTunes Store account sign-in information. (On an iOS device, go to 
the Settings app, select iPod from its Sidebar, and enter the username and password in the 
Home Sharing section of the main window.} 

Everyone on the same Wi-Fi network who signs in with the same username and password 
can share their music; their libraries will display in the Shared section of the iTunes Sidebar 
on the Mac, in the Sidebar of the Remote and iPod apps, and in the Shared pane of the Videos 
app on an iPhone, iPad, or iPod Touch. (The Remote app is a free download from the App 
Store and is meant to control an Apple TV or other iTunes device.} 

Using AirPlay and Apple TV 

The AirPlay feature introduced in iOS 4.3 has made it to iTunes 10.2 and later. AirPlay is the 
technology that lets an iPhone, iPad, iPod Touch, or Mac stream audio or video wirelessly to 
other devices. Those other devices include Apple’s second-generation Apple TV and AirPlay- 
enabled stereos and speakers from a variety of manufacturers. 

When a Mac or iOS device detects an AirPlay device on the Wi-Fi network, it displays the 
AirPlay icon — an up-pointing triangle in a screen, as you can see at the bottom right of the 
figure in the "iTunes’ icon controls" sidebar earlier in this chapter. (On iOS devices’ apps, it 
usually appears near the Play button.} Click it to get a menu of compatible AirPlay devices, as 
well as the device you are currently using, so you can choose where to send the audio or 
video. 

By combining Home Sharing and AirPlay, you can stream audio and video from a Mac or iOS 
device’s iTunes library through your Apple TV to a TV set, as well as play audio and video you 
download from iTunes or Netflix to the Apple TV. 



Watching Videos with DVD Player 

iTunes can’t play video DVDs as it can music CDs. But DVD Player can play DVDs. If you insert 
a DVD into your Mac, DVD Player automatically begins playing it full screen. Press Esc to get 
to the menu bar and other controls. (You can set DVD Player to not play a DVD automatically 
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by deselecting Start Playing Disc in the Preferences dialog box: Choose DVD 
Player O Preferences or press §§+, [comma].} 

The player offers icon controls over playback (such as Rewind, Forward, Play, Pause, and 
Stop, plus volume settings, DVD menu navigation, chapter navigation, slow-motion playback, 
frame-stepping, viewing angle (for DVDs that provide that option}, and subtitles/closed cap- 
tioning} in a controller designed to look like the kind of remote control that came with your 
physical DVD player, as shown in Figure 16.6. The Control, Features, and Go menus in the 
menu bar also give you access to these capabilities. 



FIGURE 16.6 



Top: The DVD Player's controls when the video is played in a window (the default). Bottom: DVD Player 
in full-screen mode 




The menu bar offers some capabilities not available in the onscreen controls. For example, 
you can choose Features O Enable Parental Control to have Mac OS X require the administra- 
tor password to play any DVD. (When enabling or disabling parental control, you also need to 
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provide the administrator password, which presumably you don’t share with your children}. 
The View menu lets you control the size of the playback window (you can also resize the win- 
dow using the pointer, like any other standard window} and show or hide the onscreen con- 
troller. 

Choose View O Enter Full Screen or press §§-i-F to switch to full-screen mode, shown in Figure 
16.6. When in full-screen mode, controls appear onscreen when you move the pointer. One of 
those controls is the Exit Full Screen icon button (the icon composed two arrows}, which lets 
you see the menu bar and the rest of the Finder. 



Note 

DVD Player does not play Blu-ray or HD DVDs, even if you connect a compatible drive to your Mac. DVD 
Player can play high-definition (HD) video on conventional DVDs. ■ 

In the Preferences dialog box (choose DVD Player O Preferences or press §§+, [comma]}, you 
have six panes of options: 

• Player: Here, you set whether DVDs play automatically when a disc is inserted and 
whether they play in full-screen mode by default. You also can set DVD Player not to 
run when the Mac is operating on battery power, to pause the video if you minimize 
the viewer, to show closed captions automatically when the sound is muted, and 
whether to mute the audio or pause playback if you receive an iChat message while 
watching a DVD. 

• Disc Setup: Here, you set the default languages for audio, subtitles, and DVD menus; 
the defaults for all three are Use Disc Default, but if you watch lots of foreign-lan- 
guage DVDs, you can use these settings to force them to, say, English when you insert 
DVDs. You can also select which devices the audio plays back through and enable 
access to web links presented by the DVD. 

• Full Screen: Here, you set how long the controller remains visible after you stop 
moving the pointer, as well as control whether other displays connected to your Mac 
are dimmed when playing a DVD in full-screen mode, whether the full-screen display 
remains when DVD Player is not playing a DVD, and whether the menu bar displays 
when the pointer is moved in full-screen mode. 

• Previously Viewed: Here, you set where discs play from (such as always the begin- 
ning or at the last position played}, as well as whether the DVD’s own settings should 
be used for the audio equalizer, video color, and video zoom. 

• High Definition: Here, you set the default sizes for standard definition (SD} and 
high-definition (HD} video. For SD video, your options are Actual Video Size and Disc 
Default; for HD video, your options are Actual Video Size, 720 Height, and 1080 
Height. 

• Windows: Here, you determine whether status information displays in the upper- 
left corner of the playback window for a few seconds after you click a button such as 
Play or Fast Forward. You can also set the color and size of caption text. 
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Working with QuickTime Player 

The QuickTime Player does more than play media files; it lets you record your own and con- 
vert media files for use in iTunes and YouTube. But QuickTime Player does not substitute for 
DVD Player and iTunes (both covered earlier in this chapter}; you cannot play DVDs with it, 
for example. 

Playing media files 

QuickTime Player’s most basic capability is to play supported audio and video formats, which 
include Apple’s QuickTime movie ( .mov} format, the MPEG-4 ( .m4v and .mp4} video format, 
the MP3 audio format, and Apple’s AAC audio format. To play a supported file on your Mac or 
on an attached disk, choose Filed) Open File or press §§-i-0, select the file from the Open dia- 
log box, and click Open. You also can open media files from the web by choosing File d> Open 
URL or pressing §§-i-U; enter the URL in the dialog box that appears or choose a previously 
opened URL from the Movie URL pop-up menu. 

In either case, you get a playback dialog box with the filename in its title bar, as the bottom 
side of Figure 16.7 shows. (If you open a protected media file, you are prompted to open it in 
QuickTime Player 7 instead of Mac OS X Lion’s QuickTime Player 10; QuickTime Player 7 has 
just playback controls similar to those in DVD Player, as seen in the top of Figure 16.7.} 

Click the Play icon button to play the file (it turns into the Pause icon button}, and click and 
hold the Rewind and Fast Forward icon buttons to navigate through the file — much like any 
onscreen player. You also can drag the time bar’s thumb to move to a desired point in the 
video or audio file. For audio, and for video that has audio, you also get a volume slider to the 
left of the playback window. 

The playback dialog box for video files has two additional options: 

• The Options icon pop-up menu (the arrow-coming-out-of-a-box icon} opens a menu 
that has options to prepare the file for iTunes and YouTube, as well as to trim the file 
(both capabilities are covered later in this chapter}. 

• The Screen Toggle icon button (the opposing-arrows icon} toggles the playback dis- 
play between full-screen view and the dialog box. You also can resize the dialog box 
to any size you want by dragging its lower-left corner. 



Tip 

To see details about an open media file, choose WindowOShow/Hide Media Inspector or press §€+l. The 
Media Inspector dialog box displays information such as the file location, format, frames-per-second (fps) rate, 
data rate, and size. ■ 
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FIGURE 16.7 



Top: QuickTime 7 Player is meant just for playback of protected media. Center: QuickTime 1 0 Player 
playing a video. Bottom: QuickTime Player 10 also lets you edit unprotected video (left) and audio (right). 
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QuickTime Player also has controls for the video playback in its View menu: 

• Choose ViewO Enter Full Screen or press §§+F to toggle to full-screen view. 

• Choose ViewOActual Size or press §§+l to see the video at actual size. 

• Choose ViewOFit to Screen or press §§-i-3 to fit the video to screen proportionally. 

• If you are viewing a video in full-screen mode, you can choose ViewOFill Screen or 
press §§+4 to fill the screen with the video (this may distort or crop the video if the 
video’s ratio is different from the screen’s}, or choose View O Panoramic or press 
§§-i-5 to make the video fill the screen height and compress the sides if they won’t 
otherwise fit; you can then pan (scroll) the video to decompress one side (which 
compresses the other side even more) to change the area of focus. You would use the 
Panoramic option if you want to watch a widescreen (16:9 ratio) video at full height 
on a standard-width (4:3 ratio) monitor and still be able to pan to the cut-off por- 
tions (which you could not do with the Fill Screen option). 

• Choose View O Increase Size or press §§+= to zoom in the video, or choose 
View O Decrease Size or press §§-i— to zoom out the video. 

• For videos that have language options, you can choose View O Show Closed 
Captioning or press Option+§§+T, choose View O Languages, and then choose an 
available language from the submenu, and/or choose ViewO Subtitles O On/Off 

• For videos that have chapters, choose View O Show/Hide Chapters or press §§-i-R to 
display the chapter-navigation controls in the video playback dialog box. 

• Choose View O Loop or press §§-i-L to have the video playback loop (replay) the video 
endlessly. 

Editing media files 

You can edit media files — essentially, cut pieces out or trim them — using the controls in 
QuickTime Player. To do so, choose EditOTrim or press §§-i-T. For video files, you also can 
click the Options icon pop-up menu and choose Trim. The time bar changes to the trim slider, 
which show a sequence of stills for video and the sound waves for audio (refer to the bottom- 
right side of Figure 16.8). 

Drag the trim slider’s thumbs on either the left or right side to trim from the beginning or 
end, respectively, of the file. You can start with one side and then move onto the other side. 
For audio files, you also can choose Edit O Select All But Silence or press Shift+§§-i-A to 
exclude the silent part of the file (this moves the trim sliders to exclude silence at the begin- 
ning and/or end of the file, but it leaves silence inside the file). Click T rim to complete the cut. 
(You can choose EditOUndo Trim or press §§+Z to cancel the trim.) 

When you’re finished, choose File O Save As or press Shift+§§-i-S to make the changes perma- 
nent in a copy of the original file permanent. (If you want to overwrite the source file, you 
choose File O Close or press §§-i-W, and then when the warning dialog box appears asking if 
you want to discard your changes, click Save to save the original file with the changes. 
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FIGURE 16.8 



Left: The Movie Recording dialog box in QuickTime Player. Right: The Audio Recording dialog box in 
QuickTime Player. 
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Creating media files 

Although it’s called a player, QuickTime Player also can create media files: movies, sound 
recordings, and screencasts ("movies" of what occurs on your Mac’s screen, for how-to 
guides, for example}. The process for all three is similar: 

• Movie recording: Attach a video camera to your Mac or use its built-in iSight cam- 
era. Then choose File O New Movie Recording or press Option+§§+N. The Movie 
Recording dialog box opens. As Figure 16.8 shows, the dialog box has controls for 
video and audio sources, quality levels, and recording destination; click the Choose 
icon pop-up menu to select the desired options. The key control is the Record icon 
button (the big-red-circle- with-a-white-circle-inside icon}. Click it to start record- 
ing; it changes to the Stop icon button (the big-red-circle-with-a-white-square- 
inside icon}, which you click to end the recording and make the playback dialog 
box appears so you can see what you just recorded. The dialog box also has the 
same volume settings and Screen Toggle icon button as the playback dialog boxes. 
Note that if no camera is attached (or, if you’re using an iSight camera on a laptop, 
but the laptop case is closed}, the Movie Recording dialog box displays the message 
"The camera is off." 

• Audio recording: Choose File O New Audio Recording or press Control+Option+§§-i-N. 
The Audio Recording dialog box opens. As Figure 16.8 shows, the dialog box has con- 
trols for audio sources, quality levels, and recording destination; click the Choose 
icon pop-up menu to select the desired options. The key control is the Record icon 
button (the big-red-circle icon}. Click it to start recording; it changes to the Stop icon 
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button, which you click to end the recording and make the playback dialog box 
appears so you can hear what you just recorded. The dialog box also has the same 
volume settings as the playback dialog boxes. 

• Screen recording: Choose File O New Screen Recording or press Control+§§+N. The 
Screen Recording dialog box opens. The dialog box has two controls: the Choose icon 
pop-up menu for audio sources, quality levels, and recording destination, and the 
Record icon button (the big-red-circle icon). Click Record to start recording; a set- 
tings sheet appears and asks you to confirm that you want to record the screen. The 
settings sheet notes that you can click the Stop icon button in the menu bar or press 
Control+§§+Esc to end the recording and make the playback dialog box appear so 
you can see what you just recorded. Click Start Recording to begin the screen record- 
ing, or click Cancel to not record the screen. 

Exporting video and screencast files 

QuickTime Player makes it easy to share video and screencast files with others, through 
applications such as through iTunes, YouTube, Vimeo, Flickr, Facebook, and Mail. Use the 
Share menu to export the video files at the appropriate size, resolution, frame rate, and for- 
mat for any of these services. 

New Feature 

New to QuickTime Player in Mac OS X Lion is the ability to export video to Vimeo, Flickr, Facebook, and Mail. 

Its iTunes export options also have been renamed to reflect Apple's current iOS device line-up. ■ 

If you select iTunes, you get three options in the dialog box that appears: iPod & iPhone, iPad, 
iPhone 4 & Apple TV, and Mac & PC (some may not be available based on the format of the video 
file being converted). Note that each option shows the file size of the current video if exported 
with that option. Select one and click to Share to export the video for the desired playback service. 
QuickTime Player adds the video file to your iTunes library when it’s finished. 

If you select YouT ube, Vimeo, Flickr, or Facebook, a dialog box appears in which you enter 
your username and password for the selected video-sharing service; enter that information 
and click Sign In to begin the export and upload process. (If you want your Mac to remember 
these settings, select the Remember This Password in My Keychain option before clicking 
Sign In.) Note that these services typically have file-size and limits for uploaded videos. (You 
need an Internet connection for the file to be uploaded as well.) 

If you select Mail, a copy of the movie is attached to a mail message. You can choose to send 
the movie at its actual size or adjusted to 480p resolution. 



Note 

Some video exports can take many minutes to complete. To monitor the progress of your video exports, choose 
Window O Show Export Progress or press Option+8i+P. ■ 
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Exporting audio files 

When exporting audio files, you get just one option in the Share menu: iTunes. Your file is 
exported to MP3 format and added to the iTunes library. That’s it! 



Summary 

iTunes is your Mac’s central tool for managing and playing music and videos. It not only 
maintains your library of media files, but it also manages file synchronization with devices 
such as iPods, iPads, and iPhones. Plus, it enables you to share music and videos with other 
computers, iOS devices, Apple TVs, and even stereos and speakers, and to access the music 
and videos from other Macs and iOS devices using the Home Sharing and AirPlay capabilities. 

You can import music from your CDs, converting them into digital files that work in iTunes 
and iPods — even on the web. iTunes also can import MPEG-4 video files that you may have 
created in a program such as iMovie or downloaded from the web. You also can buy music, 

TV shows, and movies from the iTunes Store, as well as from other online stores. 

iTunes enables you to sort and search your music and to create playlists — collections of 
music you put together or create the rules for — telling iTunes what to put together. The 
Genius feature tells iTunes to create a playlist of songs that sound like the currently selected 
song. For videos, iTunes enables you to sort and search them only. 

When playing music, you have all the controls you’d expect from a stereo, including shuffle 
and repeat. iTunes offers just the basic playback controls for video, such as Play, Pause, 
Rewind, and Forward, but when you play DVDs in the separate DVD Player application, you 
get the full set of controls you’d expect from any physical DVD player’s remote control. 

You also can subscribe to podcasts for playback in iTunes and for synchronization to iPhones, 
iPads, and iPods so you can listen to them on the go. iTunes’ support for Internet radio gives 
you access to a wealth of programming from hundreds of traditional radio stations and 
online-only Internet radio "stations.” 

The QuickTime Player utility does much more than play several video and audio formats. It 
lets you record your own movies, audio, and screencasts. It also lets you trim video and audio 
files, such as to take out silence in audio files, as well as export unprotected video for use in 
iTunes, Vimeo, Flickr, Facebook, and YouTube. 
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W hen you work with multiple computers, it’s easy to get incon- 
sistent information in your calendars and address books. And 
it’s easy to forget to copy a file from one to the other, such as 
from your iMac to your MacBook. Windows PCs can be part of the mix 
as well. Add the iPhone, iPad, or iPod Touch to the mix, and it can get 
impossible to keep everything synchronized and accessible. 

With iTunes on your Mac, you can handle a lot of this syncing by con- 
necting each device via a USB cable to your Mac, but that can be frustrat- 
ing, and if you forget or are away from your Mac a lot, your devices and 
Mac can quickly get out of sync with each other. 

If that’s a frustration you experience, Apple offers the free iCloud service 
for use with Mac OS X Lion computers and iOS 5 devices (iPads, iPod 
Touches, and iPhones}, as well as with limited use with Windows PCs. It 
replaces the MobileMe service, which offered additional capabilities 
such as an Internet-based ("cloud”} virtual disk drive, public calendars, 
and photo-sharing capability. 

iCloud is a simpler service, intended to help you manage the synchroni- 
zation of music, apps, e-books, contacts, calendars, e-mail, and photos 
among your computing devices. You’ll need other services to share with 
others. 



Syncing via iTunes on a Mac 

Although iTunes is generally designed for managing and playing music 
and videos (see Chapter 16}, it also acts as the central manager for 
other information in the iPhone, iPad, and iPod Touch: e-mail accounts, 
calendars, contacts, and Safari bookmarks, as well as for any mobile 
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applications on your iPhone, iPad, or iPod Touch. Of course, iTunes’ controls for music, 
podcast, video, and photo syncing available to other iPods work the same way with the 
iPhone, iPad, and iPod Touch, as Chapter 16 explains. 

When you connect an iPhone, iPad, or iPod Touch to your Mac (or Windows PC} and select 
the device from the Devices list in the iTunes Sidebar, the Summary pane appears. You also 
see a list of tabs for other panes. The Info pane controls how iTunes manages information on 
your iPhone, iPad, or iPod Touch when you sync. 

The Info pane 

The Info pane contains controls for syncing items between your Mac and your iOS device. 
Note that if you use iCloud, Exchange, Gmail, or other service that syncs over the Internet 
directly to your iOS device, these options do not affect those syncs. The local sync is mainly 
meant as a backup for your iOS device. The Info pane offers these sets of controls: 

• Contacts: Select the Sync Address Book Contacts option, and then select either All 
Contacts or Selected Groups so the contacts in your Mac’s Address Book and in the 
iPhone’s, iPad’s, or iPod Touch’s Address Book remain synchronized. The Add 
Contacts Created Outside of Groups on this iPod [or iPad or iPhone] To option, if 
selected, puts any contacts added on the iPhone, iPad, or iPod Touch into the group 
you specify in the adjacent pop-up menu. You might use this option to separately 
track contacts you enter when using your mobile device. Also, you can have iTunes 
sync Yahoo and Google contacts to your iPhone, iPad, or iPod Touch by selecting the 
desired service and clicking Configure to set up the specific mappings. 

• Calendars: Select the Sync iCal Calendars option, and then select either All Calendars 
or Selected Calendars so the appointments in your Mac’s iCal and in the iPhone’s, 
iPad’s, or iPod Touch’s Calendar are kept synchronized. (Note that if you use Microsoft 
Exchange’s calendar and want it to be synchronized to your iPhone, iPad, or iPod 
Touch, you need to create a calendar in iCal called Entourage.} You also have the option 
of limiting calendar syncing to appointments by selecting Do Not Sync Events Older 
Than _ Days and entering the number of past days to which you want to limit syncing. 

• Mail Accounts: To sync your mailboxes’ account information in Apple’s Mail applica- 
tion — not the e-mails themselves but the connection and other settings — with the 
iPhone’s, iPad’s, or iPod Touch’s Mail application, select the Sync Selected Mail 
Accounts and then select the accounts you want to keep synchronized (if you have 
more than one account set up in Mail}. 



Caution 

I advise against syncing Mail via iTunes. After all, your e-mail comes from a server, and if you have each Mac 
and iOS device access the e-mail directly from that server, they're all kept up to date. The trick, as Chapter 20 
explains, is to have each computer and device leave the messages on the server so they're available for the next 
device that checks in. If you set up your computers and devices this way, selecting Sync Select Mail Accounts 
can cause your devices to get two copies of all messages. Similarly, if you use a network calendar or contacts 
list such as the Google Calendar/Gmail combination or Microsoft Exchange, it's better to set up your devices 
to sync directly with the calendar and contacts than to route them through iTunes. ■ 
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• Other: This section contains two options: Sync Safari Bookmarks and Sync Notes. If 
you select Sync Safari Bookmarks, the bookmarks in your Mac’s Safari browser 
remain synced with those in your iPhone’s, iPad’s, or iPod Touch’s Safari browser. 
(To sync Firefox bookmarks, you need to use the Firefox Home app on your iOS 
device.} If you select Sync Notes, any notes on your Mac or iOS device are synced, 
such as notes associated to a Gmail or Exchange account. Chances are good that you 
are syncing these directly via the Internet, so syncing them to your computer may 
result in duplicates. 

• Advanced: If you want to clear information from your iPhone, iPad, or iPod Touch 
and replace it with the information from your Mac, select the desired option in this 
section: Contacts, Calendars, Mail Accounts, Bookmarks, and/or Notes. The next time 
you sync, iTunes deletes the specified information from your iPhone, iPad, or iPod 
Touch and replaces it with the information on your Mac, rather than synchronizes 
the two. Note that these options are automatically deselected after you sync, so regu- 
lar syncing resumes for later syncs. 

Cross-Reference 

For more on using iCal and Address Book, see Chapter 21; for more information on Mail, see Chapter 20. See 

Chapter 22 for details on using them with Microsoft Exchange. ■ 



Caution 

If your iPhone, iPad, or iPod Touch has applications previously synced to another copy of iTunes — on a differ- 
ent Mac, for example — all the applications on your iPhone, iPad, or iPod Touch are deleted and replaced with 
just the ones in the current copy of iTunes, just as when you sync music and videos from a "foreign" iTunes. ■ 

The Apps pane 

The second iTunes pane specific to iPhones, iPads, and iPod Touches is the Apps pane, shown 
in Figure 17.1. This keeps a list of the mobile applications you’ve downloaded or synced to 
iTunes. If you select the Sync Apps option, iTunes updates your iPhone, iPad, or iPod Touch 
with the ones stored on your Mac and transfers any purchases made on your iOS device to 
your Mac, so you have a local backup. (The iOS App Store and Mac App Store also keep a 
record of the apps you have downloaded, so you can download them again at no cost to any 
computer or device using the same Apple ID as you use for the stores.} You can sync all appli- 
cations or selected ones; if you select specific applications to sync, only those are kept up to 
date on both your Mac and the mobile device. 

By default, apps are synced to all iOS devices attached to your iTunes account. (iPad-only 
apps of course are not synced to iPhones or iPod Touches.} To control specifically what apps 
are synced to each device, select it from the iTunes Sidebar’s Devices list, go to the Apps pane, 
and deselect the apps you do not want to sync to that specific device. You also can rearrange 
the iOS device’s home screen by dragging icons within and across the home panes that dis- 
play in the Apps pane — just as you would on the iPhone, iPad, or iPod Touch. 
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FIGURE 17.1 



The Apps pane for a specific iOS device (here, an iPad) 
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You can manage your mobile applications in iTunes by clicking Apps in the Library list in the 
iTunes Sidebar. (List view and Cover Flow view are not available for mobile applications.} 
You can check to see if any of the applications have updates available by clicking Check for 
Updates; if iTunes has detected available updates, the option changes to x Updates Available. 
Either way, clicking it opens the iTunes Store, where you can choose which applications to 
update. The next tine you sync the iPhone, iPad, or iPod Touch, the updated application is 
transferred to it. 



Note 

An iPhone, iPad, or iPod Touch also can detect application updates when connected to the Internet via a 3G or 
Wi-Fi wireless connection, and you can install the updates wirelessly from the device. If you do, the next time 
you sync the device to iTunes, the update is copied over to iTunes so it remains updated as well. ■ 

If you scroll down through the Apps pane, you see the File Sharing section, which lists all 
apps that can store documents and transfer them between the iOS device and your Mac. 

Select an app, and drag compatible files into the pane at right to have them synced to the 
device. Likewise, when you sync, any documents on the iOS device appear here as well, for 
you to drag out to use on your Mac. You also can use the Add button to add files from your 
Mac and the Save To button to save them to your Mac. 
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The Books pane 

If you have the iBooks app on your iPhone, iPad, or iPod T ouch, any books you purchased 
appear in the Books pane. Any books you bought from the iBookstore via iTunes on your Mac 
also appear. Select the Sync Books option to sync books between the iOS device and the Mac, 
and then select either All Books or Selected Books. If you select Selected Books, you check the 
books you want synced. You can sort the display of books using the two pop-up menus: 

Books and PDF Files (its options are Books and PDF Files, Only Books, and Only PDF Files} 
and Sort by Title (or Sort by Author}. 

To add PDF files to your iOS device’s iBooks library, just drag the PDF file onto the Books icon 
in the iT unes Sidebar’s Library section or into the window of books that appears if you click 
the Books option. You can copy PDF files from the library by dragging them out of the Books 
pane onto the desktop or Finder window. 

New Feature 

The ability to buy e-books from the Mac's iTunes is new to iTunes 10.3, which was released in conjunction 
with Mac OS X Lion. ■ 

Note 

Books purchased through other bookstores, such as Amazon.com for use in its Kindle app, do not appear in 
the Books pane. They can't be synced via iTunes' Apps pane either. You manage these files at the website or 
through the app you used to purchase them, or use a utility such as iPhone Explorer (free; www. macroplant . 
com) that gives you access to the inner workings of an iPhone's, iPad's, or iPod Touch's hidden file system. ■ 

Preferences for iOS devices 

The Preferences dialog box’s Devices pane has one iPhone-, iPad-, and iPod Touch-specific 
control: Prevent iPods, iPhones, and iPads from Syncing Automatically. Normally, when you 
sync an iPhone or iPod T ouch to your Mac, iT unes backs up any applications, calendar 
entries, and other data on the device as a safety measure. But this can slow down your sync- 
ing considerably. Select this option to disable the automatic backups. 

A list of the most recent backup for each device you sync appears in above this option. You can 
select a backup and click Delete to get rid of it. If you do disable automatic backup, right-click or 
Control+clickyour iOS device in iTunes’s Sidebar and choose Backup from the contextual menu 
to manually back it up; I recommend you do so occasionally as a safety measure. 



Syncing via iCIoud 

Apple’s new iCloud service provides a central syncing facility for all devices that share an Apple ID 
(or sign-in account for Apple’s various online stores}. Macs running Mac OS X Lion with iTunes 
10.5 or later plus the iCloud update, mobile devices running iOS 5, and Windows PCs running 
iTunes 10.5 or later plus the iCloud control panel can all use iCloud. (Mac OS X’s Software Update 
Utility will detect and install iTunes 10.5 and iCloud if it is not already installed on your Mac. 
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Also, mobile devices running the iOS 4.3.3 beta that Apple released in June 2011 can use 
iCloud to sync music, apps, and books, but no other iCloud services. 

New Feature 

ICloud debuted shortly before Mac OS X Lion was released, but most of its capabilities are oriented to syncing 
with iPads, iPhones, and iPod Touches running the iOS 5 operating system — which was not available until sev- 
eral months after Lion shipped and this book went to press. You can expect updates to iTunes and perhaps 
other components of Mac OS X Lion as a result; check out www. wiley. com/go/lionbible for an updated 
version of this chapter detailing the final iCloud service when it becomes fully operational in fall 201 1 . ■ 

Syncing content and apps purchased 
from Applets online stores 

The basic iCloud services are related to Apple’s various online stores (iTunes Store, iBook- 
store. Newsstand, Mac App Store, and iOS App Store), which track the music, apps, and books 
you bought and thus can check with each device linked to your account whether it has all the 
purchases installed on it. Apple calls this iCloud component Automatic Downloads. 



Note 

As this book went to press, Apple planned to expand iCloud syncing of content bought via Apple's online stores 
to include online magazine subscriptions from its Newsstand store once iOS 5 became available. ■ 

On a Mac or Windows PC, you enable iCloud syncing of music, books, and apps in the Store 
pane of the iTunes Preferences dialog box, show in Figure 17.2. Here, in the Automatic 
Downloads section, you select the contents you want to have synced via iCloud: Music, Apps, 
and Books. 



FIGURE 17.2 



The Store pane in the iTunes Preferences dialog box sets up iCloud syncing for media. 
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On your iOS devices, you also need to enable iCloud syncing. Go to the Settings app and tap 
Store from the Sidebar. In the Automatic Downlaods section, slide the switches to On for the 
content you want to have synced automatically via iCloud, as shown in Figure 17.3. If you 
want the syncing to occur when you are connected via a 3G cellular connection, also slide 
Cellular to On — but note that such syncing may quickly eat up the transfer allowances in your 
data plan. (Whatever you select for the Cellular option, syncing occurs any time you are con- 
nected to a Wi-Fi network.} 

Any music you have in iTunes or books you have in iBooks that you did not purchase through 
Apple are also synced to other devices via iCloud (apps from outside the iOS App Store and 
Mac App Store are not synced}. But the iCloud service has a 5GB storage limit per account, 
excluding apps and media bought from an Apple online store, so the more content you pur- 
chased outside of Apple, the more likely you are to run against that limit. 



Note 

iOS apps are synced only among a maximum of five iOS devices, though they are backed up to your Mac or 
Windows PCs as well. Mac apps bought via the Mac App Store are synced only among a maximum of five Macs. 
Music, photos, magazine subscriptions, and books are synced among a maximum of 1 0 devices and computers. ■ 



FIGURE 17.3 



The Store pane in the Settings app on an iOS device (an iPad is shown here) also sets up iCloud syncing 
for media. 
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Once iCloud syncing is set up, compatible iOS apps — iTunes and iBooks, for example — display a 
Purchased pane that shows all purchases and those not downloaded to the current device, as 
Figure 17.4 shows. Tap the cloud icon button to download the desired content. Likewise, iTunes 
on the Mac shows the same information if you select iTunes Store from the Sidebar. 

Syncing documents and other information via iCIoud 

Beyond syncing purchases from Apple’s online stores, iCloud also provides users a syncing 
service for various documents across their Macs and iOS devices, include iWork documents 
(from the Pages, Numbers, and Keynote applications} and images managed in iPhoto. 
Developers also can implement iCloud syncing directly in their own apps, to allow iCloud 
synchronization of their files. iCloud also syncs mail, notes, calendars, and contacts, plus pro- 
vides remote control over the Internet and a utility to find a lost or stolen Mac. 

Setting up iCloud 

To enable these iCloud services, open the Mail, Contacts & Calendars system preference 
(choose bO System Preferences, then click the Mail, Contacts & Calendars icon}. Click the 
iCloud button in the right pane, and sign in via your Apple ID and password, as Figure 17.5 
shows. 

In the settings sheet that appears, you have two options: Manual Setup and Automatic Setup. 
Clicking Automatic Setup enabled iCloud syncing for Mail, Address Book, iCal, Safari book- 
marks (across the Mac OS X, iOS, and Windows versions}. Photo Stream (for syncing photos 
managed by iPhoto, if you have version 9.2 or later of that application}, remote control over 
the Internet (called Back to My Mac}, and Find My Mac (a service that lets you track a lost or 
stolen Mac, based on the similar Find My iPhone feature in iOS}. If you click Manual Setup, 
you can choose which of these applications and services to iCloud-enable. 



Note 

During setup, iCloud asks you to set up a me.com e-mail address. If you have a me.com address from a 
MobileMe account, you can use that. Otherwise, create a new address. Note that the address you use cannot 
be changed; it becomes your permanent iCloud e-mail address. Your me.com address displays as a secondary 
iCloud account in the Mail, Contacts & Calendars system preference. Click it to open its settings pane, where 
you can activate that account for e-mail, contacts, and/or calendars. That iCloud account also appears in the 
accounts list in Mail, Address Book, and/or iCal, respectively. ■ 

You can change iCloud sync settings in the Mail, Contacts & Calendars system preference by 
select the iCloud account in the left pane, shown in Figure 17.5. A list of iCloud services then 
appears in the right pane. Deselect those you don’t want to sync. 

You also can add iCloud accounts; click the + icon button below the accounts list. Note that 
these additional iCloud accounts only sync e-mail, calendars, and contacts associated to the 
Apple ID provided for those accounts. 
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FIGURE 17.4 



Top, from left to right: The Purchased pane for iTunes showing a list of music not downloaded to this 
iPhone, the iTunes subpane showing details of undownloaded purchased music from one artist with but- 
tons to download them, and the iBooks pane showing that there are no purchased books that haven't 
already been synced to this device. Bottom: The similar controls in iTunes in Mac OS X. 
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FIGURE 17.5 



At left: The settings sheet in the Mail, Contacts & Calendars system preference where you enter your 
Apple ID and password to activate iCIoud. At right: The account pane where you can change your iCIoud 
settings. 





Note 

For iOS 5 devices, you set up and manage iCIoud using the similar controls in the Settings app's Mail, Contacts, 
Calendars pane. ■ 



Using iCIoud services 

iCloud’s syncing of e-mail, contacts, and calendars via iCIoud doesn’t apply to third-party ser- 
vices such as Microsoft Exchange, IMAP-based e-mail accounts, and Google Calendar, as these 
services sync all devices logged into them. iCloud’s syncing services are meant for local calen- 
dars and contacts and for POP-based e-mail accounts, none of which support multiple-device 
syncing. (Chapters 20 through 22 cover how to use various e-mail, contacts, and calendar 
services with Mail, Address Book, and iCal.} 

Back to My Mac works like file sharing on a local network (see Chapter 24}, except it allows 
you to control a Mac from another Mac connected over the Internet to the same iCIoud 
account. Note that Back to My Mac often doesn’t work. It’s very picky about the types of con- 
nections you have between the two Macs, requiring the routers involved to let the initiating 
Mac’s control request pass through, rather than block it as a potentially dangerous intruder. 
(If you can adjust your routers’ settings, enable UPnP and NAT-PMP, if available — doing so 
can both establish a more reliable connect and speed up Back to My Mac.} If Back to My Mac 
can’t work over your Internet connection, you get an error message after a few minutes of 
connection attempts. 

Find My Mac lets you find a lost or stolen Mac from another computer or mobile device. From 
an iOS device, use the Find iPhone app, sign in to your iCIoud account using your Apple ID 
and password, and wait a few seconds for the Mac’s last known location (based on its last 
Wi-Fi connection} to be displayed. You then can tap the Mac’s icon to open a pane in which 
you can lock or wipe the Mac or send a message to whoever is using it. For computers and 
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other devices, log in to iCloud.com, sign in with your iCloud username and password, and use 
the tools that appear to locate and manage your missing Mac. 

To enable the Photo Stream service in iPhoto, open the Preferences dialog box (choose 
iPhoto O Preferences or press §§+, [comma]}, go to the Photo Stream pane, and select the 
Enable Photo Stream option. Two other options — Automatic Import and Automatic Upload — 
are automatically selected. Automatic Import adds photos from other devices Photo Stream- 
enabled apps (such as the Photos app in iOS devices} to iPhoto; Automatic Upload sends all 
new photos to iCloud for syncing with other Photo Stream-compatible apps on Macs and iOS 
devices, as well as to the My Picture folder on Windows PCs, connected to your iCloud 
account. Note that iCloud stores and syncs only photos from the previous 30 days, up to a 
limit of 1,000; older photos remain on any computer or device storing them but are no longer 
kept synced via iCloud. 

Other iCloud-enabled apps have options in their Preferences dialog box to enable iCloud 
syncing of their documents. 

When this book went to press, Apple planned to update Mac OS X Lion and iTunes to have iOS 
devices automatically back up over Wi-Fi their contents once a day to a Mac or PC running 
the iCloud-enabled version of iTunes. When both the computer and iOS device are on the 
same Wi-Fi network, the iCloud service checks when the last backup of that iOS device 
occurred, and if it’s been more than 24 hours, the iOS device backs up its settings and con- 
tents to iCloud, as well as to your computer. (Purchases from Apple’s various online stores 
are not backed up, because they are always available for re-downloading at no cost from the 
Apple stores.} 

Managing iCloud storage 

In the iCloud settings pane, you can view how much of the 5GB of the free iCloud storage pro- 
vided by Apple you have used via the indicator at the bottom of the pane. 

Click Manage to open the Storage Details settings sheet to see how much data each applica- 
tion and service is using. Click an application or service to see which of its files are stored in 
iCloud, then select individual files and click Delete to remove them from the iCloud storage 
(they remain on your computers and devices}. 

Using iCloud on Windows PCs 

Apple also has made iCloud available for Windows Vista and Windows 7 PCs (sorry, not for 
Windows XP, though the Automatic Update component of iCloud does work on iTunes for 
XP}. If you have iT unes or Safari on Windows, you also have the Apple Software Update util- 
ity. Use it to download the iCloud control panel and iCloud-compatible updated versions of 
Safari (5.1} and iTunes (10.5}. 

Windows iTunes provides the same Automatic Update capabilities as in the Mac version, as 
well as the same ability to wirelessly back up iOS devices. Likewise, Windows Safari syncs 
bookmarks with Mac OSX’s Safari and iOS’s mobile Safari via iCloud. 
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After the iCloud control panel is installed in Windows, launch it from the Start menu. Sign in 
using your Apple ID and password. After you sign in, you see the configuration options 
shown in Figure 17.6. Select those applications services you want to enable iCloud syncing 
with: Mail with Outlook, Calendar with Outlook, Bookmarks with Internet Explorer, and 
Photo Stream. 



FIGURE 17.6 



The iCloud control panel in Windows 




If you use Outlook with an Exchange server, there’s no need to sync via iCloud — the Exchange 
server syncs e-mail, calendars, and contacts to all devices that connected to Exchange. 
Likewise, an IMAP e-mail account keeps all devices connected to it in sync for mail and a 
Google Calendar account keeps all devices connected to it in sync for calendars But if you use 
Outlook for a POP e-mail account, or for locally managed calendars and contacts, you should 
use iCloud to sync them to other computers and devices. 

If you prefer to sync bookmarks with Windows Safari instead of with Internet Explorer, click 
the Options button to the right of Bookmarks with Internet Explorer, click Safari in the dialog 
box that opens, and click OK. The option is now called Bookmarks with Safari. (You can 
change back to Internet Explorer using the same Options button.} 

If you enable Photo Stream syncing, click Options to set up the folders in which images are 
uploaded to and from by iCloud. Any images placed in the selected upload folder are synced 
to any Macs, PCs, and iOS devices using the same Apple ID as your PC. Likewise, any images 
synced via Photo Stream from those other devices are placed in the folder you select as the 
download Folders. Click OK when you’ve selected the folders. 
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Toward the bottom of the iCloud control panel is an indicator of how much of the 5GB of the 
free iCloud storage you have used. Click Details to open the Storage Details dialog box to see 
how much data each application and service is using. Click an application or service to see 
which of its files are stored in iCloud, then select individual files and click Delete to remove 
them from the iCloud storage (they remain on your computers and devices}. 

The final option is Show iCloud Status in System Tray; if selected any notifications from 
iCloud display in the system tray to the right of the Start menu. You can also double-click the 
icon to open the iCloud control panel. 

Click Apply to make your settings active. iCloud is now running on your PC. 



Note 

To open the iCloud control panel in Windows 7, choose StartOControl Panel, choose either Large Icons or 
Small Icons from the View By pop-up menu, and click iCloud. In Vista, choose StartCControl Panel, click the 
Classic View button at left, and click iCloud in the pane at right. ■ 



Using Cloud Storage Services 

With the demise of MobileMe’s iDisk cloud storage service, Mac users need to look elsewhere 
for a place to store documents on the Internet, whether to hold documents in applications 
that don’t use iCloud syncing or to share files with others. Fortunately, many companies offer 
similar services, often with free storage under 1GB or 2GB of usage. Some also offer addi- 
tional features, such as allowing you to create shared folders for workgroups or providing 
administrative controls for IT to use to ensure data security. 

The two best- known cloud storage services are Dropbox [www . dropbox . com) and Box 
(www . box . net}; Soonr (www . soonr . com} and SugarSync (www . sugarsync . com} also 
have a following. They work on Macs, Windows PCs, and iOS devices, plus they work on other 
devices such as Google Android tablets and smartphones. And they give you easy access 
through desktop disk icons and through web pages. 

in mobile productivity apps such as Quickoffice Pro and Documents to Go, you add access to 
these services via the accounts list. But to use them with Apple’s iWork suite of iOS produc- 
tivity apps (Pages, Keynote, and Numbers}, you have to access them through a WebDAV 
account (WebDAV is one of the options you get when downloading or uploading files from 
the iWork apps}. if you’re using Dropbox, set up a $5-per-month WebDAV account at www . 
dropdav.com; if you’re using Box.net, set up a free WebDAV account at www. box .net /da v. 
After it’s set up, you sign in to your cloud storage service using its WebDAV account; all files 
transferred go in your regular folders on Dropbox or Box.net, so they are available to you 
from other devices with no special setup or need to navigate to a separate location. 
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The Soonr and SugarSync services work a little differently. They provide an app for your iOS 
device through which you sync photos and other files for automatic wireless backup. They 
also connect with Quickoffice and Documents to Go the same way that Dropbox and Box do. 
For the iWork suite, you have to use Soonr or SugarSync as an intermediary between iWork 
app and the cloud storage; you can’t directly transfer files between iWork apps and the cloud 
storage service. 



Summary 

iTunes acts as the central manager for iPhones’, iPads’, and iPod Touches’ non-media content, 
such as contacts, appointments. Safari bookmarks, e-books and PDF files, and mobile apps. 
Individual apps also can transfer docs between the Mac and an iOS device via iTunes. You can 
sync each iOS device you have to your Mac by connecting it via a USB cable, selecting the 
device in iTunes, and then clicking iTunes’ Sync button. 

iCloud’s Automatic Updates capability allows Macs, Windows PCs, and iOS devices to keep 
music, books, magazine subscriptions, photos, and apps wirelessly synchronized across all 
devices that are tied to the same Apple ID or online store account. 

iCloud also lets you sync photos among iOS devices’ Photos app, Mac OS X Lion’s iPhoto appli- 
cation, and designated folders in Windows Vista and 7 (but not XP}. iCloud can also sync 
bookmarks in Safari across Mac OS X Lion, iOS 5, and Windows Vista and 7 (it also can sync 
bookmarks with Internet Explorer on Windows}, as well as e-mail, calendars, and contacts 
across these three environments. 

The iCloud service also enabled automatic Wi-Fi backup of iOS 5 devices to a Mac running 
Lion or a PC running Windows Vista or 7. And Apple is allowing software developers to use 
iCloud to sync among their iOS and Mac OS X applications; Apple’s own iWork applications 
implement iCloud document syncing. 

Several companies offer cloud storage services that, like the discontinued MobileMe service’s 
iDisk virtual drive, let you store files on an Internet-connected server for access from any 
computer and from many mobile devices, including Apple’s iPhone, iPad, and iPod Touch. 
Some allow you to share these files with other users, such as for a workgroup or club. 
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CHAPTER 



Integrating with 
Windows 



T here’s no question that the Mac is special. Many people believe it 
to be the best personal computer ever developed, thanks mainly 
to Mac OS X. But although the Mac is indeed special and brilliant, 
it is also a minority choice in the world of computing. Most people use 
Microsoft Windows — Windows XP, Windows Vista, or Windows 7. 
Dealing with Windows is a reality for Mac users. And Mac OS X helps 
make it easy to work with the wider Windows world while staying 
firmly on the luxury Mac island. 

Mac OS X integrates with Windows at many levels. It supports Windows 
disk formats, such as for CDs and hard disks. It works with Windows 
networks. And it can even run Windows and, therefore, Windows pro- 
grams that have no Mac version available. 

So the question for a Mac user is not "Can I integrate with Windows?" 
but "How should I integrate with Windows?" There’s no one right 
answer to this question because it depends on your circumstances. But 
two basic levels of integration usually determine how you integrate with 
Windows: 

• If you mainly need to share files with Windows users, you’ll find 
that most common Windows file formats are supported on the 
Mac. Plus, many standard Windows applications, such as 
Microsoft Office, are available on the Mac, and most Mac-only 
applications can usually export to a Windows-friendly format. 

So you can usually open files you get from Windows users as is, 
and they can open the files you give them. Usually, you can 
exchange files via e-mail or a server, but because your Mac 
reads from and writes to Windows disks, you can exchange files 
this way as well. 




IN THIS CHAPTER 



Working with Windows files 
and media 

Using fonts with Mac OS X 
and Windows 

Setting up network-based 
file sharing 

Using Internet-based file- 
sharing methods 

Installing Windows on your 
Mac using Boot Camp 

Running Windows on your 
Mac using Parallels Desktop 
and VMware Fusion 
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• If you need to run Windows programs that are not available on the Mac because 
you’re part of a Windows-based company or workgroup, you’re in luck. Any Intel- 
based Mac can actually run Windows XP, Vista, or 7. Mac OS X comes with the soft- 
ware that enables it to run Windows (you need to buy Windows yourself, though}, so 
you can boot between Windows and Mac OS X as needed, while being able to access 
all the files on your Mac no matter which operating system is running. And two inex- 
pensive programs (EMC VMware’s Fusion and Parallels’ Desktop} let you run 
Windows and Mac OS X at the same time, so you don’t have to reboot the Mac to 
switch from one operating system to another. 



Tip 

Microsoft's Mac version of Office runs very slow compared to the Windows version, especially on Macs that 
have many fonts installed, so many users who need Windows on their Macs anyhow find it better to run Office 
on their Macs via Windows than natively on Mac OS X. Sad but true. ■ 

Now I show you exactly how this all works. 



Working with Windows Files 

The most basic way to integrate with Windows is by sharing files. Mac OS X makes it easy to 
do so via disks, networks, and e-mail. 

Software that has versions on both Windows and Mac OS X almost always uses the same file 
format for both systems, so exchanging files is a snap. Microsoft Office, Adobe Creative Suite, 
and FileMaker Pro are just a few examples. And many media formats are the same across 
platforms, such as MP3 files, QuickTime movies, and MPEG-4 videos, as well as the EPS, GIF, 
JPEG, PNG, and TIFF graphics formats. So are the web formats of HTML, XML, and JavaScript. 

For file formats that aren’t cross-platform, you could be stuck if the applications you use can’t 
export into a format readable by an application on the other platform. That’s because the pair 
of utilities you could usually rely on to convert file formats — DataViz’s MacLinkPlus for Mac 
and Conversions Plus for Windows — are no longer available. 

But there are options for some specialty format conversion needs. For example, if you want 
to play Windows Media Files on your Mac, the free Flip4Mac Player from T elestream (www . 
telestream.net} nicely does the job; for editing and otherwise working with WMV files 
beyond playback. Telestream also offers the $30 WMV Player Pro. 

Before you begin sharing files with Windows users, though, you need to be aware of a few 
issues. 
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Dealing with filenames and file extensions 

The most noticeable difference between Windows and Mac is the file-naming convention, 
but with the advent of Mac OS X a decade ago, that difference is no longer as great. To be 
cross-platform-compatible, restrict your filenames to 250 characters (including the file 
extension], always use a file extension, and do not use the following characters as part of 
the filename: : / | .*"<>?/ \. These restrictions conform to the Mac OS X standards 
but Windows users need to make a couple of compromises: 

• They can’t use the full Windows filename size of 255 characters. (250 is the maxi- 
mum on the Mac.) 

• They can’t use the : / | .*"<>?/ \ characters in their filenames because Mac OS 
doesn’t support them, even though Windows supports all of them except : . 

Although Mac OS X supports filenames as long as 250 characters, in some cases you may have 
trouble copying Windows files to the Mac if the Windows filenames exceed 31 characters. 
That’s because of limits in some of the programs to make these cross-platform connections, 
which enforce pre-Mac OS X filename conventions on all files. It’s easy enough to test 
whether your software is limiting you to 31 characters: Just transfer a file, and see if the soft- 
ware shortens the name or refuses to transfer the file. 

Both Windows and Mac OS X use file extensions to identify the file type. For example, a 
Microsoft Word file has the file extension . doc or . docx (depending on the version], a TIFF 
file has the extension .tif or .tiff (some applications prefer one over the other but can 
"see” both], an Apple Pages file has the extension . pages, and an MP3 music file has the 
extension .mp3. 

But file extensions are typically not displayed to the user in the Finder, so you may not know 
what kind of file you’re dealing with. Here’s how to make file extensions visible: 

• Mac OS X: Choose Finder O Preferences or press §§-i-, (comma]. (You have to be using 
the Finder, not be in an application, to see the Finder menu.] In the Preferences dia- 
log box that appears, go to the Advanced pane, select the Show All Filename 
Extensions option, and close the dialog box. 

• Windows XP: Open any folder, and choose Tools O Folder Options. (You must have a 
disk or folder open to see the View menu.] In the Folder Options dialog box that 
appears, go to the View pane. Deselect the Hide Extensions for Known File Types 
option, and click OK. 

• Windows Vista or Windows 7: Choose Start O Computer, and then choose 
Organized Folder and Search Options in the dialog box that appears. Go to the View 
pane, select the Show Hidden Files and Folders option, and click OK. 
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Using fonts across platforms 

Three types of font formats are in common use today: TrueType (file extension . ttf), PostScript Type 
1 (these usually have two files for each font, a .pfbfileanda .pfmfile), and OpenType ( . otf). Mac 
OS X natively supports all three, as do Windows XP, Vista, and 7. 

If you use the same font fi le on both Wi ndows and Mac OS X, you get the same characters, even though 
Windows and Mac applications may not be able to show you all the same characters in the font. So the 
files transferred across platforms displays correctly on both. 

But if you install a Mac version of a font on the Mac and a Windows version on the PC (a common 
scenario for PostScript fonts, but an occasional issue as well for TrueType and OpenType fonts, espe- 
cially those that come with applications), you likely will discover that their special characters (accented 
letters, foreign characters, math symbols, and so on) don't always match. Some characters may not 
appear in Windows that appear on the Mac (or vice versa). Even when the characters are the same, 
their size and spacing might differ slightly, causing text to take more or less room as it moves from one 
platform to another. 

Note that the developer of PostScript Type 1 fonts, Adobe Systems, began phasing out that format in 
1 999, so it's harder today to buy new PostScript Type 1 fonts. However, users tend not to replace their 
old PostScript fonts with the OpenType format that Apple, Adobe, and Microsoft all settled on as a joint 
standard, so chances are very high that you deal with PostScript Type 1 fonts. After all, it can cost thou- 
sands of dollars to upgrade your font collection. And some other font makers still create PostScript ver- 
sions of their fonts. 

The TrueType font format was developed by Apple, and Microsoft quickly signed on to use it, which is 
why it is also very commonly used. It's the standard, for example, for fonts used in web browsers. 

So favor TrueType and OpenType fonts where possible, and use the same actual font files on both your 
Macs and PCs, not just files whose font names are the same. 



Using disks and storage media 

Mac OS X reads Windows CDs, DVDs, and hard disks without any effort on your part. These 
disks show up in the Finder like any other disk, and you can work with them as if they were 
Mac disks: copying, deleting, renaming, and creating files as desired. If you use another kind 
of external disk, such as a floppy disk, memory card, or thumb drive, it almost always is sup- 
ported by the Mac directly; sometimes, you may need to install a Mac OS X driver that the 
hardware maker provides. 

When you format a hard disk using Mac OS X’s included Disk Utility (see Chapter 6), you can 
choose to format it as an MS-DOS (FAT) disk, which makes it work on any Windows PC. (FAT 
stands for File Access Table, a method for tracking a disk’s files.) 

Likewise, Disk Utility has an option to format disks in the ExFAT format used by solid-state 
drives (SSDs) in Windows, and Mac OS X Lion can read ExFAT-formatted drives. 
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What Mac OS X cannot do on its own is write or copy to hard disks formatted as NTFS, the 
Windows NT File System that Windows NT, 2000, XP, Vista, and 7 all support. (Mac OS X can 
read and copy from NTFS disks.} NTFS is a better disk format than MS-DOS because it stores 
data more efficiently. To write to NTFS disks from the Mac means buying a driver, such as 
Paragon Software’s NTFS for Mac OS X ($20; www. paragon- software . com}. 

On the Windows side, it’s not so easy to use Mac media. Windows and Mac OS X use the same 
formats for DVDs and memory cards, so you can pass these back and forth as is. But you need 
Mac drivers installed in Windows for other kinds of media and disks. Two companies have 
long offered such software, which not only let Windows PCs read Mac media but also write to 
them: MediaFour’s MacDrive ($50; www.mediafour . com} and Acute Systems’ TransMac 
($48; WWW. acutesystems . com}. Paragon Software also offers the HFS+ for Windows soft- 
ware that lets PCs open Macs’ HFS-i-formatted disks ($40; www. paragon- software . com}. 

Sharing through servers 

If your Mac is on a network, it’s very easy for it to access files on servers through which 
Windows users also access files. Your IT department must set up the servers so they are 
accessible to both Mac and Windows users, of course. 

When the servers are ready for use, you need to connect to the server, which mounts it as a 
disk in the Finder. To connect a file server, use one of the following techniques: 

• Choose it from the Sharing section in a Finder window’s Sidebar. 

• Choose Go O Connect to Server or press §§+K from the Finder, and then click Browse 
to find the desired file server. 

• Use your browser to enter a web or IP address for the file share. Whoever set up the 
file share must provide you with that address. 

When connected, simply drag files between it and your Mac to copy them. Chapter 24 
explains in detail how to connect to networks and their file shares. 

Another option is to use Microsoft SharePoint, a collaboration server that enables Microsoft 
Office users to work together on project files and share contacts, calendars, and so on. 
However, SharePoint uses a proprietary technology called ActiveX that Microsoft has not 
made available to Mac OS X, so Mac users have limited capabilities as part of a SharePoint 
environment, even when using it via Microsoft’s Internet ("cloud"} services called Business 
Productivity Online Services (BPOS} and Office 365. 

For example, when using SharePoint from a Mac, you can’t edit files directly in Microsoft 
Office for Mac versions 2008 and earlier; instead you must download them to your Mac, edit 
them there, and upload the changed versions. You can edit documents stored on SharePoint 
in Mac Office 2011, but you can’t track the changes you make, as you can in Windows Office 
2010. (Microsoft routinely withholds capabilities in its Mac software that it provides in its 
Windows versions.} 
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You also can’t connect to shared Outlook calendars from Entourage or Mac Outlook. 
Furthermore, the Windows SharePoint servers must implement a communication protocol 
called WebDAV for the Macs to be able to see them on the network. 

Connecting to PCs directly for file sharing 

You can share files directly with a Windows user over a network using the Windows equiva- 
lent of file sharing. The key is to have the PC user set up file sharing for whichever folders he 
or she wants to make accessible to you. 

If the server doesn’t appear automatically in the Sidebar’s Shared section in a Finder window, 
choose Go O Connect to Server or press §§+K in the Finder. Then click Browse to detect con- 
nected servers, as shown in Figure 18.1. 

If the server doesn’t appear automatically, try entering the server’s IP address in the Server 
Address field. With the IP address, you simply enter smb:// followed by the IP address — 
such as smb: //172 .18.12. 136. If prompted, enter the username and password provided 
by the Windows user. 



FIGURE 18.1 



Top: Enter the Windows PC's address that has the desired share folder in the Connect to Server dialog box. 
Bottom: Browse for available servers by clicking Browse to open the Network Finder window. Connected 
servers also should display in a Finder window’s Sidebar. 
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Note 

The smb : / / tells the Mac to use Microsoft's Server Message Block protocol as opposed to Apple's own Apple 
Filing Protocol (afp : II), the File Transfer Protocol (f tp : / /), or the web's Hypertext Transfer Protocol 
(http : / /). A protocol essentially is a "language" that defines how devices and computers connect through 
networks. ■ 

You can get the PC’s IP address in two ways: 

• The Windows XP user chooses Start O Run. 

• The Windows Vista or 7 user chooses Start O All Programs OAccessoriesO Run. 

Then no matter the version of Windows, the user types cmd and presses Enter; in the 
Command Prompt window that appears, he or she types ipconfig and presses Enter. The IP 
address (called IPv4 in Windows Vista and 7} is presented. (The Windows user types exit 
and presses Enter to close the Command Prompt window.) 

To set up the file share, the Windows user first displays the folder to be shared in the 
Windows Explorer (the Windows equivalent of the Finder) and right-clicks it to display the 
contextual menu. The next step depends on which version of Windows the user has: 

• Windows XP: Choose Sharing and Security to open the Sharing pane shown in 
Figure 18.2. Select the Share This Folder option, and click Permissions to open the 
Share Permissions dialog box in which you add users and set their permissions (Full 
Control, Change, and Read). Click OK to save the Share Permissions settings, and click 
OK again to save the Sharing settings. 

• Windows Vista: Choose Share to open the File Sharing dialog box, and then choose 
Share With O Specific People. Choose the Mac user to be allowed to share the folder, 
or choose Create a New User from the unnamed pop-up menu to add a user through 
the User Accounts control panel that appears. (Here’s how the User Accounts control 
panel works: Click Manage Other Users to open the Manage Accounts dialog box, 
click Add a User, give the user a name, close the dialog boxes, navigate back to the 
folder to share, and select the new user from the unnamed pop-up menu.) Now click 
Add to give that user permission to share the folder, and choose the level of access, 
using the Permission Level pop-up menu to the right of the user’s name. (The Reader 
permission level grants read-only access. Contributor grants read and write privi- 
leges, and Co-owner grants full control of the folder.) Click Share to turn on sharing 
for the folder. 

• Windows 7 : Choose Sharing O Advanced Sharing. Click Advanced Sharing, and select 
the Share This Folder option in the Advanced Sharing dialog box that appears. Click 
Permissions to add users and groups and set their permissions. In the Permissions 
dialog box, click Add to add users and groups; select a user or group, and select the 
Allow or Deny option for the permissions you want to grant: Full Control, Change, 
and Read. 

Figure 18.2 shows the three sharing dialog boxes. 
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FIGURE 18.2 



The Windows XP Sharing dialog box (left), the File Sharing dialog box used by Windows Vista (center), 
and the Advanced Sharing dialog box used in Windows 7 (right) 




Letting Windows users connect directly to your Mac 

Mac OS X comes with its own version of the Windows SMB network protocol built in, but it is 
available only for those users you specify. For a Windows user to access your Mac’s shared 
files over a network, you first must set up an account with file-sharing privileges for that user 
in the File Sharing section of the Sharing system preference (see Chapter 28), as Figure 18.3 
shows. 



FIGURE 18.3 



Enabling file sharing for a user 
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If the user’s account doesn’t already appear in the Users list, click the + icon button to add the 
user. Select the user from any of the lists that appear in the settings sheet, and click Select. If 
the user is not listed, click New Person, enter a username and password, click Done, and then 
click Select. 

Next, enable file sharing for the folders you want Windows users to share, as explained in 
Chapter 24. (Any folders you’ve already enabled file sharing for also can be shared with 
Windows users.} 

Then enable SMB sharing. To do so, click Option on the right side of the Sharing system pref- 
erence. A settings sheet appears with two options. Select the Share Files and Folders Using 
SMB (Windows), and make sure that every user of this Mac who should have SMB access also 
is selected in the user list below. (You need to know their Mac OS X passwords to enable SMB 
access; their Windows passwords may differ. } 

Caution 

The password protection in the SMB protocol is less secure than in other protocols, so enable SMB sharing only 
for Windows users. ■ 

The final step is to make sure all the computers use the same Windows domain; otherwise, 
they see only those with the same name. By default, PCs are set with the Windows domain 
Workgroup, as are Macs. To change the domain in Windows, the Windows user should fol- 
low these steps: 

1 . Choose Start O Control Panel, and click Switch to Classic View if it is not 
already enabled. Double-click the System icon to open the System Properties 
dialog box. 

2a. In Windows XP, go to the Computer Name pane and click Change. 

2b. In Windows Vista and 7, click Change Settings and then click Change in the 
Computer Name pane that appears. 

3. In all three versions of Windows, select Workgroup, enter the workgroup 
name in the field helow, and click OK. Click OK again to save the settings and 
close System Properties. 

4. Restart Windows for the changes to take effect. 

On the Mac, go to the Network system preference and click Advanced. In the settings sheet 
that appears, go to the WINS pane, enter the correct domain name in the Domain field, and 
press Return. (WINS stands for Windows Internet Name Service.) Click OK, and then click 
Apply to save the changes. 

The Windows user now has access to any folder to which you provided that specific user 
access. To access that shared folder, the Windows user does the following: 
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• Windows XP: Choose StartOMy Network Places, and click View Workgroup 
Computers. 

• Windows Vista: Choose Start O Network. 

• Windows 7: Choose Start C> Computer, and click Network in the sidebar. 

In all three cases, the Windows user double-clicks the Mac whose folder is shared to open it. 
Alternatively, the Windows user can map the shared folder itself as a network disk: 

• Windows XP: Choose StartOMy Computer, and choose ToolsOMap Network Drive. 

• Windows Vista and 7 : Choose Start C> Computer, and click Map Network Drive at the 
top of the window. 

The Windows user then enters the full address for the folder, in this form: \\192.168.1.100\ 
Users\name\folder\folder. Make sure backslashes, not forward slashes, are used. The 
address starts with \ \ and is followed with your Mac’s IP address. The full path to the folder 
follows, separated by \ characters. As an example, if you had the folder Working Files on 
your Mac’s desktop, the address might be \\122 .18.12. 140\Users\yoi/rname\Desktop\ 
Working Files. (Your Mac’s name is what appears to the right of the house icon in the 
Favorites list in a Finder window’s Sidebar.} 



Note 

The Windows user may need to click Different User Name in Windows XP or select Connect Using Different 
Credentials in Windows Vista or 7 to be able to enter the username and password you provided. ■ 



Note 

If the folder-sharing Mac does not show up in the Windows network, there are many potential causes, all of 
which need a network administrator to figure out. ■ 

Sharing via e-mail, FTP, and web services 

If you’re not on a network (or not on one that enables Windows PCs and Macs to exchange 
files} and aren’t physically close enough to share disks, you can use the Internet as a big 
server to exchange files with almost anyone, no matter what kind of computer that person 
uses. 

The easiest way is to attach files to an e-mail that you send to another person. The person 
saves the files on his computer and open them with his or her applications, assuming his or 
her applications can work with the file format you’re using. The reverse also holds: He or she 
can send you files via e-mail that you then save on your Mac and open with your compatible 
applications. 
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Tip 

when sharing files across platforms via e-mail, it's a good idea to first compress the files into a Zip archive. 

This not only reduces the size of your attachment — so it takes less time to upload, transmit, and download — 
but also eliminates the possibility that the recipient cannot open the files. Most e-mail programs are smart 
enough to recognize Mac files and deliver them properly to Windows users, but some are not. Those badly 
behaved (usually Windows-based) e-mail programs end up stripping out a key part of the Mac file in transmis- 
sion, making them unusable by a Windows user. Sometimes, they strip out this information when they receive 
the file, and sometimes they do so only when they forward the file to someone else. Some of these applications 
offer an option in their preferences to send files in the AppleDouble format; if so, use that option to eliminate 
the problem. ■ 

Another way to create a network file share via the Internet is to set up an FTP folder on a 
web server and provide everyone with the FTP address, a username, and a password to 
access that folder. (FTP stands for File Transfer Protocol, a standard for uploading and down- 
loading files via the Internet.} You can upload and download files from it in a way that’s very 
similar to using file sharing on a local network. You need a web server, or a web host that 
offers FTP capabilities, to set up this kind of Internet-based shared folder and an FTP client 
such as Fetch Softworks’ excellent Fetch application ($29; www. fetchsof tworks . com} to 
handle the uploading and downloading on the Mac. Windows users might consider an FTP 
program such as SmartSoft’s Smart FTP Home ($37; www. smartf tp . com}, Ipswitch’s WS_ 
FTP Pro ($55; www. ipswitch . com}, or FileZilla (free; www. f ilezilla-proj ect . org}. 

You also can use Internet file-sharing services Box.net, Dropbox, Soonr, or SugarSync (see 
Chapter 17} to exchange files with both Mac and Windows users. 



Running Windows on Your Mac 

One of the most remarkable capabilities of the Mac is that it can double as a Windows PC, 
thanks to the use of Intel’s processor chips beginning in 2006. Any Intel Mac — but not the 
earlier PowerPC-based Macs — can run Windows XP, Vista, or 7. (Some users also have been 
able to run Windows 2000, though it is not officially supported.} Mac OS X comes with the 
Boot Camp tools to set up Windows on your Mac as a separate environment, so you can 
choose to boot into Mac OS X or Windows when you start up your Mac. 

Two other companies. Parallels and EMC’s VMware subsidiary, provide inexpensive virtual- 
ization software ($80 each} that lets you run Windows and Mac OS X at the same time. (They 
also let you run the Linux and Unix operating systems, as well as Mac OS X Server.} If you use 
Windows applications routinely, I recommend you use one of the virtualization options 
instead of Boot Camp because they make it so much more convenient to use Windows with- 
out making you stop using your Mac applications. They install Windows in what is called a 
virtual machine, a disk file that Windows (or other operating system} "thinks" is a computer. 

Boot Camp used to have a big advantage over these virtualization options when running PC 
games or video-editing software, which run more slowly and can have degraded display and 
video quality when running through a virtualization application. So, many users would set up a 
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Boot Camp partition and install Parallels Desktop or VMware Fusion. When they needed the full 
Windows speed, they booted into Windows via Boot Camp. When they didn’t, they would run 
Windows via Parallels or Fusion and kept Mac OS X running at the same time. But as Macs have 
gotten faster and as Parallels and Fusion have improved, the speed difference is negligible in 
most cases, so the need to have both a Boot Camp partition and a Paralells or Fusion virtual 
machine is pretty much gone; you can just use the virtual machine for everything. 



Note 

No matter which option you choose to run Windows, you need to supply your own licensed copy of Windows. 
And it must he a full version, not an upgrade version. ■ 



Caution 

Because of its popularity, hackers and other ne'er-do-wells target Windows with viruses, Trojan horses, spy- 
ware, scams, and other malware. Although such Windows malware (so far) doesn't cross over to Mac OS X, 
your Windows partition or virtual machine is just as vulnerable as a Windows PC, so be sure to get security 
software for it as you would for a "real" PC. ■ 

Setting up Boot Camp 

In the Application folder’s Utilities folder, you find the Boot Camp Assistant, which sets up a 
partition on your Mac’s hard disk to hold Windows. 

Caution 

If you are installing Windows XP, you must install the Service Pack 2 (SP2) or Service Pack 3 (SP3) version. You 
cannot install a pre-SP2 version and later update it to SP2 or SP3. 

Also, you must have a USB keyboard and mouse connected to your Mac (or use a MacBook's built-in keyboard 
and touchpad) when installing Windows. That's because Windows loads Bluetooth late in its startup sequence, 
so your wireless keyboard and mouse won't be available to enter the necessary settings when you install 
Windows. ■ 

Make sure you have enough hard disk space to hold Windows; 25GB is my minimum recom- 
mended size for Windows XP and 32GB is my recommended minimum for Windows Vista or 7 
if you plan on running a few Windows applications. If you plan on doing video-to-DVD work 
with programs like Roxio Creator or Adobe Premiere Elements on your Windows partition, 
you need at least 15GB more for the DVD source image, cache, and target image. 

Also note that you must install the Boot Camp partition on your Mac’s startup disk; you can- 
not install it on an external disk. That startup disk must be formatted with one of the jour- 
naled options, which is typically how startup disks are formatted. You can enable journaling 
for the startup disk in Disk Utility by selecting the disk from the Sidebar and choosing 
File O Enable Journaling or pressing §§-i-J. (Chapter 6 explains Disk Utility, disk formatting, 
and journaling.) 

Then double-click the Boot Camp Assistant to launch it. 
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The first thing Boot Camp Assistant does is provide a dialog box with the Print Installation & 
Setup Guide button. Be sure to print (or save as a PDF file} the 12-page guide for guidance on 
the various options. Then click Continue to begin the setup. 

You’re first asked whether to download the Windows drivers and support software for your 
Mac or to use the drivers that you previously downloaded for this same Mac. Select your pre- 
ferred option, and click Continue. Note that you need to have these drivers available on a 
recordable disk or external storage device such as a thumb drive so you can make them avail- 
able to Windows after Boot Camp has set it up. So be sure to copy the files to a disc or other 
storage medium before continuing the Boot Camp process. 

You’re then asked how to partition your Mac’s startup disk, which means to divide it into sep- 
arate areas for Mac OS X and Windows. (If you have more than one internal disk, you can 
select any of them for the Windows partition.} Boot Camp starts with 5GB for Windows; click 
the dot between the Mac partition and the Windows partition and slide it to the left to 
increase the Windows partition size. When the maximum free disk space has been used, you 
can’t slide the dot any farther to the left. Slide the dot to the right to decrease the Windows 
partition size. Figure 18.4 shows the dialog box. 

You also can click Use 32GB to set the Windows partition to 32GB. And you can click Divide 
Equally to divide your hard disk space equally between Mac OS X and Windows. But if Mac OS X 
uses more than half your disk space already, clicking Divide Equally makes the remainder 
available for Windows. When you’re satisfied with your partition size, click Partition. Then go 
get a cup of coffee or tea; it can take many minutes to partition the disk, and your Mac is 
essentially unusable while the partitioning occurs. 



FIGURE 18.4 



Boot Camp Assistant enables you to select how much hard disk space to allocate to Windows. 
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Caution 

After you partition the internal disk, you can't resize the Boot Camp Windows partition if you didn't give it 
enough space or if you gave it too much. You must delete the partition and start over. To delete the Boot Camp 
partition, run the Boot Camp Setup Assistant, click Continue, select the disk that has Boot Camp on it, select 
the Restore to a Single Mac OS Partition option, and click Continue. ■ 

Tip 

Well, there is an alternative to deleting a wrong-sized partition and creating a new one: Coriolis Systems' iPar- 
tition software enables you to resize the Boot Camp partition easily ($45; www. coriolis-systems . com). 
And Paragon Software's CampTune ($20; www. paragon-software . com) does the same. ■ 

After the partitioning is complete, you get a screen with two options: Quit & Install Later and 
Start Installation. If you’re ready now, click Start Installation. If not, click Quit & Install Later; 
run the Boot Camp Assistant when you are ready to install Windows, select Start the 
Windows Installer, and click Continue. Either way, you need to insert your Windows installa- 
tion CD or DVD. Your Mac restarts and runs the Windows installation disc. 

The first choice to make when installing Windows is a critical one. The wrong answer can wipe 
out your Mac’s data. You’re presented a list of disk partitions on which to install Windows. 
Choose the one whose name includes Bootcamp. (The other partitions contain your Mac’s data, 
and you do not want to install Windows over that.} In Windows XP, use the T or i key to move 
among them; then press Return (called Enter in Windows}. In Windows Vista or 7, use your 
choice of the mouse or keyboard to choose the Bootcamp partition, and click Next. 

You are then asked to format the partition: 

• In Windows XP: You see a list of options. First, decide what kind of formatting you 
want for your partition: FAT or NTFS. Note that the FAT option appears only if your 
Boot Camp partition is 32GB or smaller. I believe that NTFS is a better formatting 
choice because it is more stable and provides faster file access than FAT. When 
you’ve decided which format to use, choose one of the Format options for your cho- 
sen format type (the "quick” ones are fine} using the Tori key to move among them, 
and press Return (called Enter in Windows}. 

• In Windows Vista and 7: Click Drive Options (Advanced}, click Format, and then 
click OK. Your Windows partition is formatted as NTFS. 



Note 

Mac OS X can read and copy from NTFS-formatted disks, including the Boot Camp partition. But it can't write 
or copy to such disks unless you buy software such as Paragon Software's NTFS for Mac OS X ($20; www . 
paragon-software . com). Without such software, you must boot into Windows and copy files from the 
Mac OS X partition onto the Boot Camp partition to transfer files from Mac OS X. ■ 
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When Windows is finished installing itself, you need to install the drivers that tell Windows how 
to work with your Mac’s hardware. To do so, first eject the Windows installation disc: Choose My 
Computer, right-click or Control+click the optical disc (D:), and choose Eject This Disk. Now insert 
the storage device containing the Windows drives for your Mac. After a few seconds, it should 
automatically begin installing the necessary drivers; if nof double-click the optical disc (D:) — or 
whatever drive contains the storage medium with the drivers — in My Computer, and double- 
click setup . exe in the Boot Camp folder. Either way, if you get an error message saying that the 
software has not passed Windows testing, click Continue Anyway. Also, do not click any Cancel 
buttons that appear in the sequence of dialog boxes that open and close. Windows restarts and 
may display some wizards for updating your software drivers (follow their prompts if so). 

Install any Windows software you want. 

You’re finished! 

Using Windows via Boot Camp 

With Windows installed, you can boot into it anytime you want. When you start (or restart] 
your Mac, press and hold Option until a set of disk icons appears. Use your mouse or the <— 
and ^ keys to move among them, selecting the Windows disk (really the Boot Camp parti- 
tion] when you want to boot into Windows and the Mac OS X disk (partition] when you want 
to boot into Mac OS X. 

To set which partition to boot into by default, in Mac OS X choose ik O System Preferences 
and click Startup Disk. Select the startup disk (partition] you want the Mac to boot into by 
default. The next time you start the Mac, it boots into that disk unless you press and hold 
Option to choose which disk (or partition] to start from. 

You also can make this default startup choice in Windows. Click the Boot Camp icon in the 
system tray, and choose Boot Camp Control Panel from the menu. Select the startup disk you 
want to use by default, and click OK. You also can access the Boot Camp control panel by 
choosing Start C> Control Panef selecting Classic View (if it’s not already selected], and dou- 
ble-clicking the Boot Camp icon. 



Tip 

A quick way to boot back into the Mac from Windows is to click the system tray's Boot Camp icon and choose 
Restart in Mac OS X, but note that this option changes the default start disk to the Mac OS X partition as well. ■ 

Keep these tips in mind when using Windows in a Boot Camp partition: 

• You can’t get Windows’ special startup options, such as Safe Mode, by pressing F8 

if you use a Bluetooth keyboard. That’s because Windows doesn’t load the Bluetooth 
drivers until long after these options are no longer available. Use a USB keyboard or, if 
you have a MacBook, a built-in keyboard when you need these options. 

• Be patient when using a Bluetooth keyboard or mouse. Windows doesn’t load the 
Bluetooth drivers until the very end of the startup process, after your Windows desktop. 
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system tray, and so on have appeared. It may seem that Windows is frozen because it 
does not respond to your wireless input, but give it a bit more time before giving up. 

• If you have a MacBook that supports gestures on the touchpad, you can use the 
standard Mac gestures for Window-supported features. These include holding 
two fingers on the touchpad and clicking the touchpad button to right-click, as well 
as dragging two fingers to scroll. (See Chapter 28 for more details on setting touch- 
pad gesture preferences via the Trackpad system preference and Chapter 2 for 
details on Mac OS X’s supported gestures.} 

• The Mac’s Control key acts as the Windows Ctrl key, the Option key as the Alt 
key, and the §§ (Command) key as the M (Windows) key. Table 18.1 shows other 
key mappings. 



TABLE 18.1 



Boot Camp's 


Key Assignments for Windows and Mac Keyboards 


Windows Key 


Apple USB Extended Keyboard 


MacBook Built-in Keyboard and Apple 
Bluetooth Keyboard 


Alt 


Option 


Option 


Alter 


Control-rOption 


Control-rOption 


Backspace 


Delete 


Delete 


Ctrl 


Control 


Control 


Ctrl-rAlt-tDelete 


Control-rOption-rEorward Delete 


Control-rOption-rDelete 


Delete 


Forward Delete 


Fn-i-Delete 


End 


End 


Fn-t— > 


Enter 


Return 


Return 


Home 


Home 


Fn-i-<— 


keypad Enter 


Enter 


Enter* 


Insert 


Fn-tEnter or Help 


Fn-tEnter 


Num Lock 


Clear 


Fn-i-F6* 


Pause/Break 


El 6 


Fn-tEsc 


Page Down (PgDn) 


Page Down 


Fn-tl 


Page Up (PgUp) 


Page Up 


Fn-tT 


Print Screen (PrtScr) 


F14 


Fn-tShift-tFl 1 


Print Active Window 


Option-fFI 4 


Fn-tShift-rOption-rFl 1 


Scroll Lock (ScrLock) 


El 5 


Fn-i-F12 


W (Windows) 


i§ (Command) 


i§ (Command) 



*Not available on all MacBooks' built-in keyboards or in Apple Bluetooth wireless keyboards 
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Using Windows virtual machines 

When Parallels first released its Parallels Desktop virtualization software for the Mac ($80; 
WWW . parallels . com}, it changed the rules about letting Macs fit into Windows-dominated 
environments. Now that a Mac could run Windows simultaneously with Mac OS X, people 
quickly began adopting Macs, knowing that it was both a safe and convenient choice given 
the Windows support. EMC’s VMware subsidiary followed up with its similar product. Fusion 
($80; WWW . vmware . com}, so Mac users now have a choice. The capabilities are nearly identi- 
cal, so either is a good choice. 

Unlike Boot Camp, Parallels Desktop and VMware Fusion don’t need a fixed amount of space 
for Windows. Each can grow its virtual machine’s file size as needed, so you’re not stuck with 
a partition that’s too small. Each also enables you to save your virtual machines on any disk 
accessible to the Mac, such as to an external FireWire or USB disk or even to a network vol- 
ume. You can even move these virtual machines by moving their folder to a new location. 



Tip 

It's best to use a FireWire or Thunderbolt disk rather than a USB disk for running a virtual machine. Most Macs 
have several USB devices connected to them, so the Windows disk must compete for the connection's band- 
width, which can really slow it down. This is particularly an issue if you also are running Time Machine and back- 
ing up to a USB disk — performance slows to a crawl when that occurs. FireWire and Thunderbolt are much faster 
and devices connected through it are much less likely to be competing with so many other devices. ■ 

Both Parallels Desktop and VMware Fusion automatically install their own drivers in 
Windows to make sure the Mac’s capabilities are available to Windows, much as Boot Camp’s 
Windows drivers do. But they offer more capabilities, such as the capability to drag and drop 
files between Windows and Mac OS X and the capability for Mac OS X and Windows to see 
each other’s disks as network file shares. 

Both programs also enable you to set up how networking works: You can have the Windows 
virtual machine use the same network address as the Mac (called shared networking in 
Parallels and NAT, short for network address translation, in Fusion} or appear on the network 
as if it were a separate PC (called bridge networking by both programs}. The use of bridge 
networking can be handy if you use a Mac at work, where the Windows virtual machine is the 
"official” system supported by the company, and the Mac is tolerated as long as it is not on 
the network. 



Note 

Parallels Desktop sometimes behaves badly when it comes to file shares. You may get a message asking you to 
provide a username and password for \\ .psf. That's the Home folder on your Mac (the .psf file extension 
indicates a Parallels shared folder, which is its connection to an actual Mac folder or disk), which Parallels 
needs to access if you want to drag files back and forth or cut and paste information across the two operating 
systems. It shouldn't ask you for that password, so if it does, try choosing Devices C Shared Folders O 
Disconnect All, letting Windows log out and back in, choosing Devices C Shared Folders O Connect All, 
and letting Windows log out and log in again. This often clears out the issue. ■ 
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They both give you the option of having the My Pictures, My Documents, Desktop, and My 
Music folders in Windows be mapped to your Pictures, Documents, Desktop, and Music fold- 
ers in Mac OS X, so any files placed in these folders are automatically available to both oper- 
ating systems in their familiar locations. That also means you don’t need to duplicate the fdes 
in these folders across the operating systems. 

You can run both Parallels Desktop and VMware Fusion so that Windows appears in a sepa- 
rate window (as shown in Figures 18.5 and 18.6}, in window mode (where Windows runs in 
its own window}, or so your active Mac OS X and Windows programs appear at the same time 
in what Parallels calls Coherence mode and what Fusion calls Unity mode. Figures 18.7 and 
18.8 show these "melded" Mac OS X/Windows modes that make Windows applications 
appear to be Mac applications. Both programs also have an option where Mac OS X and 
Windows run in full-screen mode, and you use a keyboard shortcut to switch between them. 



FIGURE 18.5 



Parallels Desktop with Windows 7 in a window 
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FIGURE 18.6 



VMware Fusion with Windows XP in a window 




Both Parallels Desktop and VMware Fusion have an array of menu options, like any Mac 
application does, where you can enable and disable various features, such as associating the 
DVD drive to Windows (or disassociating it so the Mac can use it} and choosing the network 
type. Both also have icon pop-up menus at the bottom of the screen when you run Windows 
in a window; those pop-up menus let you enable and disable various aspects such as attached 
disks, networking, and attached USB devices. You can see these icon pop-up menus at the 
lower right of the Windows windows (refer to Figures 18.5 and 18.6}. 

Both programs also let you have multiple virtual machines set up, and both provide a list of 
them to choose from. You can even run multiple virtual machines simultaneously, though 
that quickly eats up your Mac’s processing capabilities. 

Finally, both can import Windows, its settings, and its applications from actual PCs, so you 
can move your PC onto your Mac and get rid of that PC box. 
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FIGURE 18.7 



Parallels Desktop with Windows 7 in Coherence mode 




You can use both a Boot Camp Windows partition and either a Parallels Desktop or VMware 
Fusion virtual machine. This is helpful if you started with a dedicated Boot Camp partition 
and later decided you don’t like having to boot between Windows and Mac OS X and so 
bought Parallels or Fusion to run Mac OS X and Windows simultaneously. Here’s what you 
need to know to have Parallels or Fusion work with Boot Camp: 

• In Parallels, when you create a new virtual machine, be sure to select Custom as the 
installation type. When asked for the virtual hard-disk option, choose Boot Camp, 
click Continue, and follow the rest of the prompts. 

• In Fusion, there’s no special setup step: You see your Boot Camp partition listed as an 
available virtual machine in the list that appears when you start Fusion — as long as 
your Mac OS X account has administrator privileges. 
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FIGURE 18.8 



VMware Fusion with Windows XP in Unity mode 
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Summary 

Mac OS X is built to integrate with Windows environments though file exchange, network 
compatibility, and even the capability to run Windows. 

For file exchange, it can read and write to many PC-formatted disks, including CDs, DVDs, 
flash drives, FAT-formatted hard disks, and ExFAT-formatted solid-state drives. It can read 
NTFS-formatted disks but not write to them unless you buy extra software to do so. Windows 
is not so fluent, requiring extra-cost software to read Mac hard disks and older media such as 
floppy disks. 
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Because both PCs and Macs use file extensions to identify what type a file is, it’s a good idea to 
have both Windows and Mac OS X display these extensions. That way, you can figure out what 
the file type is in case you receive a file format that Windows or the Mac does not recognize. 

Modern professionally produced fonts are identical on Mac and Windows, so you can be sure 
they have the same characters and identical output, but older fonts — especially PostScript 
Type 1 ones — can vary even if their names are the same. 

File servers and Internet-based file-exchange methods such as FTP and e-mail make it very 
easy to exchange files between Mac and Windows users. You also can have Macs and 
Windows PCs directly share files through a network connection, though significant setup 
must be done on both ends, and Windows can’t always see the Macs’ shared folders. 

Mac OS X comes with a utility that enables you to reserve (partition) part of your Mac’s 
startup disk so you can install Windows on it. Then you can boot between Mac OS X and 
Windows based on which operating system you need at the moment. You can use various 
file-sharing techniques to exchange files between them. 

If you use Windows applications frequently, you should buy either Parallels Desktop or EMC 
VMware’s Fusion. They enable you to run Windows and its applications simultaneously with 
Mac OS X and its applications, so you don’t have to switch back and forth. Plus you can share 
your disks and files — even copy and paste across operating systems — as if everything were 
on the same operating system. 

For those times you need a separate partition for Windows, such as to get the necessary per- 
formance or video support for some applications, both programs let you keep your Boot 
Camp partition and boot into it. When you don’t need such dedicated Windows usage, they 
make your Boot Camp partition available from Mac OS X so you can run Windows programs 
from it while using Mac OS X. 
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T he World Wide Web — known as the web for short — has trans- 
formed society. The web was created in the 1990s as a way to use 
the Internet — a global network originally created so military 
commands and other government entities could communicate in the 
aftermath of a nuclear war — for researchers and others to communicate 
more richly than just via the exchange of text messages. Quickly, the web 
became widely used for other purposes, such as transmitting e-mail, 
transferring files, and providing real-time chat. Scientists at the 
European Center for Nuclear Research (known by its French acronym 
CERN) created a language that let people create pages with text, images, 
and hyperlinks to other pages and resources. The Hypertext Markup 
Language (HTML) language to create these pages and the Hypertext 
Transfer Protocol (HTTP) to connect users to these pages became the 
basis for the web we know today. 

To access web pages, you use something called a web browser, the first 
popular version of which was invented at the University of Illinois at 
Champaign and called Mosaic, it evolved into the popular Netscape 
Navigator browser, which later became the foundation for the Mozilla 
Firefox browser that is popular on both Macs and Windows PCs. The 
Microsoft Internet Explorer browser is also a popular way to access the 
web from Windows PCs because it comes preinstalled on these comput- 
ers. Apple soon came up with its own browser. Safari, it is preinstalled 
on Mac OS X, making it the predominant web browser for Mac users. 
Another popular browser is Google’s Chrome. 

Regardless of the browser you use, the web has become much more 
sophisticated than what CERN and Mosaic first delivered. You can use 
the web as a computer, running applications in it, storing data in it, and 
doing so much more. And browsers like Safari have more than kept up, 
becoming sophisticated applications that for many users are the most- 
used software on their Macs. 




IN THIS CHAPTER 



Accessing web pages in Safari 
through URLs, bookmarks, 
and navigation controls 

Managing the Safari user 
interface 

Using Safari's specialty 
features 

Understanding search options 

Adjusting Safari preferences 

Working with RSS feeds 

Exploring browser alternatives 
to Safari 
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Apple provides its Safari 5 browser with Mac OS X Lion. After you launch Safari, you can go to 
any web page simply by entering its URL (Uniform Resource Locator, the technical name for 
a web address] in the field at the top of the browser window. Figure 19.1 shows the result for 
the URL http : / /www. inf oworld . com. 



FIGURE 19.1 



Top: The Apple Safari browser and its main controls. Bottom: The Safari controls in full-screen mode. 
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The figure also shows the navigation buttons that help you move among web pages, plus the 
menu commands at the very top and the row of bookmarks below the navigation buttons. 

New Feature 

Mac OS X Lion includes the newest version of Safari: Safari 5.1 . (Mac OS X Snow Leopard came with Safari 4 but 
later was updated to Safari 5.0.) Among the new version's new capabilities is support for full-screen mode. ■ 

Navigating the Web 

Entering the URL for every page you want to visit is lots of work, plus it requires you to know 
the URL of every page you want to visit — a highly unlikely situation. That’s why the web has 
multiple navigation mechanisms. Entering the URL is just the basic way, and it’s a fast way to 
go some place new. For example, if you hear about a new Apple product, typing apple.com in 
the URL field is easy to do. 

Using hyperlinks 

When you’re at a site such as Apple’s, you’ll notice hyperlinks, or highlighted text and images 
that when clicked open a different web page. Hyperlinked text is usually displayed in blue 
and underlined, while hyperlinked pictures usually have a blue border around them. But the 
highlighting of a hyperlink can be different from page to page and site to site — and they don’t 
even have to be highlighted. What you can count on is that the pointer changes when it’s over 
a hyperlink, as Figure 19.2 shows. 

When Safari detects a website that uses a security certificate, it displays the Security icon 
button (the lock icon) at the far right of the title bar, as Figure 19.3 shows. Click that button 
to see the security certificate information. It also may display the name of the website or its 
company in bold green within the URL field to indicate that the website is a trusted one; you 
can click that bold green text to see the security certificate as well. 

Most sites that use security certificates have URLs that begin https : / / rather than http : / / 
(the s stands for "secure”). If you go to a URL that you’re not familiar with, checking the cer- 
tificate is one way to make sure you’re not at a hacker’s site designed to look like a legitimate 
site and steal your personal information (see Chapter 26). When Safari encounters a site it 
suspects is such as phishing site, it may display the website or company name in bold red in 
the URL field as a warning to you. 

New Feature 

The Security icon button is new to Safari in Mac OS X Lion. ■ 
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FIGURE 19.2 



The regular pointer (left, near the upper-right corner) and the pointer when you hover over a hyperlink 
(right, at the upper-right corner) 
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FIGURE 19.3 



The Security icon button (the lock icon) appears at the far right of the title bar when Safari detects a site 
using a security certificate. Safari may also, as in this figure, show the site's name in bold green to indicate 
a trusted site. 
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Using bookmarks 

If you find yourself repeatedly going to a web page, you can bookmark it; you save the page in 
a list that you can go back to and click desired pages from anytime you want. To save a page 
as a bookmark in Safari, choose Bookmark C> Add Bookmark or press §§-i-D. 



Tip 

The fastest way to bookmark a page is to click the -h icon button to the left of the URL. ■ 

As Figure 19.4 shows, you get a settings sheet with an unnamed pop-up menu in which you 
select where to place the bookmark: in the Reading List, in Top Sites in the bookmarks bar or 
any of its folders, or in the bookmarks menu or any of its folders. After you select the book- 
mark’s location, the settings sheet adds an unnamed field in which you name the bookmark 
(by default, the bookmark’s name Is the same as the web page’s title}. Click Add to save the 
bookmark in the selected location. (You also can add currently opened tabbed panes to the 
Reading List by choosing Bookmarks O Add These Tabs to Reading List.} 
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FIGURE 19.4 



When you add a bookmark in Safari, you can store it in any of several locations. On the left is the full 
bookmarks list that you've built over time. To the right is the settings sheet where you decide the location 
to which to add the bookmark. 




Viewing web pages in Reader mode 

Safari has a display option called Reader mode that presents a simplified version of a web page, strip- 
ping out most of the page's contents (such as navigation menus, ads, and graphics). If a website sup- 
ports this mode, you can choose ViewOShow Reader or press Shift-t-38+R. Click outside the Reader 
window, choose ViewOHide Reader, or press Shift+§i+R to exit Reader mode and see the original web 
page. If a website doesn't support this mode, the menu option is grayed out. (Note that the menu 
options for Reader had been called Enter Reader and Exit Reader in previous versions of Mac OS X.) 

The label "Reader" also appears in the URL field when a web page supports Reader mode; you can 
simply click that Label to toggle between Reader and regular modes. The label is blue when you are in 
regular mode and violet when you are in Reader mode. 

The figure below shows a Macworld.com article in regular mode (at top) and Reader mode (at bottom). 

continued 
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continued 
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When in Reader mode, you can get a set of onscreen controls — Zoom Out, Zoom In, Print, Mail, and 
Close Reader — to appear by moving the pointer to the control area at the bottom center of the screen, 
as the figure shows. 

Note that if you click a hyperlink when in Reader mode, the new page opens in regular mode, not 
Reader mode. 
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New Feature 

Safari 5.1 changes the bookmarking process slightly. You now must choose the destination before you can 
enter the bookmark's name; in previous versions of Safari, both the location pop-up menu and name field were 
immediately available. Also new is tbe addition of the Reading List and Top Sites options in the location pop-up 
menu. ■ 

In Safari, the bookmarks bar displays under the URL field. If you see a down-pointing triangle 
next to a bookmark, that means it’s a bookmarks bar folder, and clicking the arrow displays a 
pop-up menu of all the bookmarked links in that folder. 

You also can see all bookmarks saved, including those saved folders outside the bookmarks 
bar’s folders, by clicking the bookmarks bar’s Show All Bookmarks icon button (the open- 
book icon}, shown in Figure 19.4. Or choose Bookmarks C> Show All Bookmarks, or press 
Option-i-§§-i-B. 

Tip 

You can toggle between the Bookmarks list and your web page by clicking tbe bookmark icon. It switches 
between the two views each time you click it. ■ 

In the Sidebar on the left of the Show All Bookmarks window is the Bookmarks list of book- 
marks added and imported. The Collections list gives you access to the entries stored in the 
bookmarks bar and Bookmarks menu, as well as to the browser history (the previously 
viewed pages), any RSS feeds you subscribe to (covered in the "Using RSS in Safari" section of 
this chapter), any URLs in your Address Book, and any URLs saved in the Mac’s Bonjour net- 
work list, such as printers (Chapter 23 explains Bonjour networking). 

Note in Figure 19.4 how Safari shows a preview in the Cover Flow presentation style for any 
selected bookmarks. Over time. Safari fills in the website images, so when you first use Safari, 
the Cover Flow previews all start out as dark folder icons emblazoned with the Safari logo. 
(The preview images of websites that require sign-in, such as online banking sites, usually 
remain displayed as dark folder icons.) 

And you can see a slide-show-like preview of your favorite web pages — determined by what 
you visit the most — by clicking the Top Sites icon button (the grid icon) in the bookmarks 
bar. You get a set of web page previews, such as those shown in Figure 19.5, in what Safari 
calls the Top Sites window. 

Note 

when you are in the Top Sites window, the search field at the bottom right is labeled Search History. Entering 
a term and pressing Return or clicking the magnifying glass icon doesn't search the web but displays your his- 
tory of web pages visited. You also can switch to the History view by clicking the History button at the top of 
the web page previews; note that the History view accessed this way lacks the Sidebar containing the 
Bookmarks and Collections lists and the list of bookmarks that the normal History view shows (refer to Figure 
19.7 later in this chapter). ■ 
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Click Edit to change the Top Sites window’s selections (and note that the Search History field 
disappears}. These are your options: 

• Click the Close icon button (the X icon} that appears over a preview to remove that 
preview. 

• Click the Retain icon button (the thumbtack icon} to keep that preview in place, 
rather than replace it later with a more-visited site. (The thumbtack icon turns blue if 
you’ve clicked it to keep the preview in place.} 

• Drag previews within the Top Sites window to rearrange them. 

When you’re finished, click Done to go back to the regular view, where you can click a pre- 
view to open the web page. 

You can export your Safari bookmarks to an HTML file by choosing File O Export Bookmarks. 
You can import that bookmark in another browser (not just in Safari, and not just on the 
Mac}, which is a handy way to keep your home and work computer in sync when it comes to 
bookmarks. You also can import bookmark lists generated by other browsers by choosing 
File O Import Bookmarks. 



FIGURE 19.5 



In the Top Sites view, Safari builds a slide show of web page previews based on the sites you visit most 
often; clicking the grid icon in the bookmarks bar displays the clickable previews. 
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Using the Reading List 

Bookmarks are great for items you return to regularly, but they’re not so good for web pages 
you want to flag for reading later and then won’t likely read again. So Apple has added the 
Reading List to Safari 5.1. Click the Reading List icon button in the bookmarks bar, press 
Shift+§§+L, or choose View O Show Reading List to open a pane in the left side of the Safari 
window that contains these flagged pages. 

The Reading List pane, shown in Figure 19.6, is very simple to use: 

• Click any item to open its Web page. 

• When you’re on a page you want to add to the Reading List, click Add Page in the 
Reading List pane. 

• To remove a page from the Reading List, hover the mouse to the right of its name and 
click the Close icon button that appears. 

• To remove all pages from the Reading List, Click Clear All. 

• To see all saved pages, click All; to see just pages you’ve not yet opened, click Unread. 

• Click the Reading List icon button in the bookmarks bar, press Shift+§§+L, or choose 
View O Hide Reading List to close the pane. 

New Feature 

The Reading List is new to Safari 5.1, which comes with Mac OS X Lion. ■ 



FIGURE 19.6 



The Reading List pane (at left) 
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Using history 

Safari keeps track of the pages you visit, saving them in what it calls History. You can see the 
pages you visited on specific dates by choosing History and then the specific date from the 
menu. Choosing History O Show All History, pressing Option+§§+2, or clicking the Show 
History icon button in the bookmarks bar opens the History window, shown in Figure 19.7, of 
what you’ve recently visited. In the History window, you can thumb through the recently vis- 
ited pages using the Cover Flow view mode. 



Tip 

You can quickly switch to the History window from the bookmarks window by clicking History in the book- 
marks window's Collections list. ■ 



FIGURE 19.7 



In the History view, Safari presents the web pages you've visited as a Cover Flow stack you can thumb 
through. 




Note 

when you are in the Top Sites window — not in the History window as you would expect — you can search for 
web pages previously visited by entering a term in the Search History field and then pressing Return or clicking 
the Search icon button (the magnifying glass icon). ■ 
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Using search engines 

The Safari 5.1 browser uses the Yahoo search engine by default to find content on the web (it had been 
Google in previous versions). If you want to use the Google or Microsoft Bing search engine instead as 
the default in Safari, you can change the default browser in Safari's Preferences dialog box. 

You also can change the search engine directly in the Search box at any time by clicking the unnamed 
icon pop-up menu (the downward-facing triangle icon) next to the magnifying-glass icon in the Search 
box. A list of recent searches appears, followed by a list of the three available search engines; choose 
the search engine you want to use. The search engine chosen remains in place until you change it again 
or relaunch Safari. 

Google offers a range of specialty search tools not available through the Google search box in Safari. 
You get them from Google's search page on the web. You can explore these tools at www. google. 
com/advanced_search, including tools for news, code, and books, as well as options for narrowing 
your search based on various criteria. 



These other History menu options are available: 

• Search Results SnapBack: The option reloads your last search results page so you 
can see those results again. It’s handy if you did a search, got sidetracked into brows- 
ing various pages, and want to go back to the original results. You also can press 
Option+§§+S. 

• Reopen Last Closed Window: This option is handy when you accidentally close a 
window and want to get back to it quickly. 

• Reopen All Windows from Last Session: This option opens the windows that were 
open when you last quit Safari. 

• Clear History: This option removes all the history bookmarks, so no one can see 
what you were browsing (a favorite of teenagers}. 



Tip 

If you don't want Safari to track the web pages you visit, choose Safari C Private Browsing. This also disables 
the auto-completion of information on web forms. ■ 



Working with Safari^s Controls 

Safari uses several types of controls for access content on the web and managing the Safari 
user interface when doing so, including navigation buttons, windows and tab controls, shar- 
ing capabilities, and user interface controls. 
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Using navigation buttons 

As Figure 19.1 earlier in this chapter shows, the Safari toolbar has icon navigation buttons. 
These help you move across pages accessed in your current browser session for the current 
tabbed pane or window: 

• The Home icon button: Opens your home page (which you set in the Home Page 
field of the General pane of the Preferences dialog box for Safari}; this page opens 
automatically whenever you launch Safari. You also can choose History O Home or 
press Shift+§§+H to go to your home page. 

• The Show the Previous Page icon button (usually called simply Back): Moves to 
the previous page you visited, letting you retrace the sequence of pages you’ve vis- 
ited. You also can choose History G> Back or press §§-i-[. 

• The Show the Next Page icon button (usually called simply Forward): Moves to 
the next page you’ve visited, letting you retrace the sequence of pages you’ve visited. 
(Forward has an effect only if you first moved back to a previous page you visited.) 
You also can choose HistoryO Forward or press §§+]. 

• The Show RSS icon button: Opens the current web page’s RSS feed. If no RSS feed is 
attached to this page, the Show RSS icon button does not appear. 

• The Reload the Current Page icon button (usually called simply Reload or 
Refresh): Reloads the current page to ensure its contents are current, something 
you might do for pages with information that changes frequently, such as pages con- 
taining the latest news and stock prices. You also can press View O Reload Page or 
press §§+R. 

• The Search box: Enables you to search for web pages using the search engine speci- 
fied in the Preferences dialog box; simply type your term and press Return or click 
the Search icon button (the magnifying glass icon). You also can choose 
EdiV^Find'^ searchenginename Search or press Option+§§+F. 

Using window and tab controls 

Normally, when you open Safari and load a web page, it replaces any web page previously 
loaded. But what if you want to look at several web pages at once? You can, using either or 
both of two approaches. 

The first method is to open a new window for the new web page to display in. Choose 
File O New Window or press §§+N. Then use the Window menu to switch among windows; 
the open windows are listed at the bottom of the Window menu. 

To close the current window, choose File O Close Window, press Shift+§§+W, or click the 
Close icon button in the upper left of the window. 
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Configuring the Safari toolbar 

Safari's toolbar is fairly sparse, with no controls for features such as printing and zooming. Unless you 
add them, that is. Safari lets you customize the toolbar to add or remove any of more than a dozen icon 
buttons. To do so, right-click or Control-i-click in the toolbar and choose Customize Toolbar from the 
contextual menu, or choose ViewC Customize Toolbar. 

The Customize Toolbar settings sheet appears, as shown in the figure. Drag the desired buttons from the 
settings sheet into the toolbar at your desired location. (To remove an item, drag it out of the toolbar 
into the settings sheet. You also can right-click or Control-i-click it in the toolbar and choose Remove 
Item from the contextual menu when the Customize Toolbar settings sheet is not open.) To reset the 
toolbar to the defaults, drag the default set into the toolbar. Click Done when you're finished. 
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The second method is to open a new tabbed pane (called just tabs by most people) in the cur- 
rent window for the new web page to display in. Initially, Safari shows one tabbed pane in the 
window, displaying the default home page, a blank page, or the Top Sites page, depending on 
how Safari’s preferences are set. To open a new tabbed pane, choose File O New Tab, press 
§§+T, or double-click in the blank area to the right of the rightmost tab. Doing so opens a new 
tabbed pane, indicated by a row of file folder-like tabs that appears below the toolbar (refer to 
Figure 19.1). Adding a tabbed pane also adds the Add Tab icon button (the + icon) to the far 
right of the tabs row. You can now click the Add Tab icon button to add new tabbed panes 
(choosing File C New Tab or pressing §§-i-T works as well). Click a tab to switch to its pane. 

To close a tabbed pane, hover the mouse over its tab until the Close icon button (the X icon) 
appears; click the Close icon button in the tab. (You also can choose File O Close T ab or press 
§§+W.) If you press and hold Option when clicking the Close icon button, all tabbed panes 
except the one with the Close icon button are closed. 
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You can have multiple windows open, and each can contain tabbed panes or not, depending 
on how you want to move among the various web pages. Safari also provides a series of con- 
trols over tabbed panes, all of which appear in the Window menu: 

• Choose WindowOSelect Next Tab or press Control+Tab to move to the next tabbed 
pane in the current window. 

• Choose WindowOSelect Previous Tab or press Control+Shift+Tab to move to the 
previous tabbed pane in the current window. 

• Choose Window O Move Tab to New Window to convert a tabbed pane into a sepa- 
rate window. 

• Choose Window O Merge All Windows to convert all open windows into individual 
tabbed panes into a single window. 

You also can use shortcuts to quickly open new windows and tabbed panes from hyperlinks 
on a web page: 

• §§-tclick opens a link in a new tabbed pane, leaving the current pane visible. 

• Shift-t§§-tclick opens a link in a new tabbed pane and switches to that new pane. 

• Option-t§§-tclick opens a link in a new window, leaving the current window visible. 

• Option-tShift-t§§-tclick opens a link in a new window and switches to that new 
window. 

As explained in the "Setting Safari preferences” section, you can change these shortcuts so 
§§+click and Shift+§§+click open new windows instead of tabbed panes and so 
Option+§§+click and Option+Shift+§§+click open new tabbed panes instead of windows. 

Using view controls 

To help see text and images more clearly. Safari offers two zoom controls: 

• Zoom In: This makes the web page bigger (useful when the text is small}, enlarging 
the view. Of course, less of the page can fit in the window when you zoom in, so you 
likely have to scroll more to see the rest of the contents. Choose View O Zoom In, 
press §§+=, or click the Zoom In icon button (the large letter A) in the toolbar (if you 
customized your toolbar to include it}. You also can use the expand gesture on a 
touchpad. 

• Zoom Out: This makes the web page smaller, reducing the view and making more of 
the page fit in the window. Of course, the text gets smaller and may become hard to 
read. Choose View O Zoom Out, press §§+-, or click the Zoom Out icon button (the 
small letter A) in the toolbar (if you customized your toolbar to include it}. You also 
can use the pinch gesture on a touchpad. 
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Tip 

If you choose ViewOZoom Text Only, the Zoom In and Zoom Out controls affect only the weh page's text. 
This can result in some awkward displays for weh pages, but it also keeps the layout more in line with the cre- 
ator's intent and requires less scrolling than zooming in for everything does. You also can choose 
View O Actual Size or press §§+0 (zero) to see the web page at its normal, default size. ■ 

Using sharing controls 

When you visit a web page, you often want to tell someone else about it or make a printout so 

you can refer to it later or show others. Safari has several controls to help you do so: 

• Press §§+P to print the current page to the printer of your choice. You also can click 
the Print This Page icon button (known simply as Print) in the toolbar (if you cus- 
tomized your toolbar to include it) to print the current page. 

• Choose File O Mail Contents of This Page or press §§-i-I to send the web page as an 
HTML attachment to other people via Apple Mail. 

• Choose File O Mail Link to This Page or press Shift+§§+! to send the URL for the cur- 
rent page to other people via Apple Mail. 

Using interface controls 

Safari gives you some controls over what displays onscreen: 

• You can hide or show the bookmarks bar by choosing Show/Hide Bookmarks Bar or 
pressing Shift+§§+B. 

• You can hide or show the toolbar by choosing Show/Hide Toolbar or pressing 
Shift+§§-i-\. 

• You can hide or show the status bar by choosing Show/Hide Status Bar or pressing 
%+/. (It’s hidden by default.)The status bar shows the names of page destinations as 
you hover your mouse over the hyperlinks to them. 

• You can change what appears in the Safari toolbar, such as the navigation buttons 
and other controls — by choosing View O Customize Toolbar, as the sidebar 
"Configuring the Safari toolbar" explains. 

Using specialty controls 

Safari has several other controls that defy easy categorization but are often useful: 

• Safari’s pop-up blocker can eliminate many of the annoying windows that pop up 
from ads trying to intrude into your view while you’re viewing a web page. Choose 
Safari O Block Pop-Up Windows or press Shift+§§-i-K to toggle pop-up blocking. (If the 
menu item has a check mark to its left, pop-up blocking is turned on.) 
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• Safari can save the current web page to a file on your Mac; choose File O Save As or 
press §§+S. You have two save options in the dialog box that appears: Web Archive, 
which saves the HTML page plus the graphics on the same page to the folder of your 
choice, and Page Source, which saves just the HTML page to the folder of your choice. 
Click Save after you’ve decided what to save and where to save it. 

• The Downloads dialog box (choose Window O Downloads) and the Downloads pop- 
over (click the Downloads icon button) show all recently downloaded files, so you 
can find them in Finder (click the Show in Finder icon button [the magnifying glass 
icon] to the right of a download name to open a Finder window containing that file), 
resume any downloads that were paused, see the status of those currently being 
downloaded (and halt any you don’t want to keep downloading), and clear the list of 
recent downloads. 

New Feature 

The Downloads icon button and its pop-over are new to Mac OS X Lion's Safari 5.1. The Downloads button 
shows an indicator of the download progress while you are downloading files. The pop-over works just like the 
Downloads dialog box. (Note that the shortcut Option+8i+L no longer opens the Downloads dialog box; 
instead it opens the new Reading List explained earlier in this chapter.) ■ 

• The page search box (choose EditOFindOFind or press §§+F) opens the Find ban- 
ner right above the web page so you can search for text on that page. Enter the text in 
the Find banner’s search field, and press Return or click the Search icon button (the 
magnifying glass icon). Use the Back and Forward icon buttons in the Find banner to 
search for other occurrences of the search term on that page. Click Done to close it, 
choose EditOFind OHide Find Banner, or press Shift+§§+F. You can quickly search 
for any text selected on the page by choosing Edit O Find C> Use Selection for Find or 
pressing §§+E. 

• If you want to see the HTML code used for the current page, to help you recreate 
something for one of your own pages, for example, choose View C> View Source or 
press Option+§§+U to open a new window that displays the HTML code. 

• The Open in Dashboard control (choose File C> Open in Dashboard) enables you to 
select any part of the web page as a module that is stored in the Mac’s Dashboard as a 
widget (see Chapter 14), so you can open just that piece of the web page in the 
Dashboard later. For example, you may want to save the sports scores box on a news 
page and see just that score box in the Dashboard. 

• The Auto Fill control (choose EditO AutoFill Form or press Shift+§§+A) looks at any 
forms on the web page and fills in anything it can find appropriate from your Address 
Book or from previous forms you’ve filled out. If you have enabled AutoFill in the 
Preferences dialog box. Safari prompts you when you click in fields on web pages 
that it "thinks" it has the relevant information for: A menu of one or more possible 
entries appears that you can choose from if desired. 

• The Report a Bug control (choose Safari O Report Bugs to Apple) opens a form in 
which you can report errors on the current web page to Apple. 
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Setting Safari Preferences 

You can set lots of preferences for Safari. The key ones are explained in this section. To go to 
the Preferences dialog box, choose Safari O Preferences or press §§+, (comma). 

New Feature 

The version of Safari that comes with Mac OS X Lion rearranges the Preferences dialog box's Security pane to 
split its options between that pane and the new Privacy pane, which also includes new controls on managing 
websites' access to your location. Safari now also defaults to Yahoo instead of Google as the default search 
engine, which you can change in the General pane. ■ 

The General pane and the Security pane, both shown in Figure 19.8, have many of the critical 
preferences. 



FIGURE 19.8 



The General pane (left). Security pane (upper right), and Privacy pane (lower right) of the Safari Preferences 
dialog box 
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These options are available in the General pane: 

• Default Web Browser: This pop-up menu determines which browser is opened by 
default when you click a hyperlink in another program. If you have other browsers 
installed on your Mac, they display in the pop-up menu’s options. Safari is the default 
choice. 

• Default Search Engine: This pop-up menu lets you choose Google, Microsoft Bing, or 
Yahoo as your default search engine; Yahoo is the default. 
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• New Windows Open With: This pop-up menu enables you to choose what appears 
in new windows: the home page (the default}, nothing, the same page as in the cur- 
rent window, the bookmarks window, or a tab folder that you choose (this opens all 
its tabbed panes}. 

• New Tabs Open With: This pop-up menu enables you to choose what appears in 
new tabbed panes: the home page, nothing (the default}, the same page as in the cur- 
rent tabbed pane (or window if no tabbed pane is open}, or the bookmarks window. 

• Homepage: This field is where you enter the home page for your browser, if you 
want one. Click Set to Current Page to make it the home page. Delete the entry to 
have no home page. 

• Remove History Items: This pop-up menu enables you to specify how long visited 
items are available in the History menu and list. Your choices are After One Day, After 
One Week (the default}. After Two Weeks, After One Month, After One Year, and 
Manual (which means they remain until you choose Safari O Empty Cache or press 
Option+§§-i-E}. To prevent Safari from tracking your web page visits, choose Safari O 
Private Browsing; if a check mark appears to the left of this menu option, it is enabled. 

• Save Downloaded Files To: This pop-up menu determines where downloaded files 
are stored. The default option is the Downloads folder; you can choose Other to 
select a different folder. 

• Remove Download List Items: This pop-up menu controls how long downloads 
stay in the Download dialog box’s list: Manually (the default}. When Safari Quits, and 
Upon Successful Download. 

• Open "Safe" Files After Downloading: This option, if selected, makes Mac OS X 
open downloaded files automatically. Safari tries to determine which are safe to 
open, to reduce the chance of a virus or other malware being installed onto your Mac 
without your being aware (see Chapter 26}. But the chance remains, which is why 1 
recommend not selecting this option, so the decision to open a downloaded file is 
one you consciously make each time. 

These options are available in the Security pane: 

• Fraudulent Sites: This option, if selected, displays a warning when you are visiting a 
site that appears to be a scam. For example, if a link purports to be to www. apple . 
com but is to another site. Safari displays a warning. A common trick, called phishing, 
to steal users’ identities is to send e-mails allegedly from their banks or credit card 
agencies asking them to click a link to update information. The link’s text may look 
like a legitimate URL, but the actual hyperlink is to a different site where the thief 
hopes you enter all your account information so he can go steal your account’s funds. 
This feature tries to detect such phishing expeditions. (See Chapter 26 for more on 
protecting yourself from identity theft.} This option is selected by default. 
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• Web Content: The four options here determine what actions Safari takes with com- 
mon web content. If selected, Enable Plug-Ins lets plug-ins such as Adobe Flash and 
Adobe Reader run in Safari. If selected, Enable Java lets Java-based web applications 
run in Safari. If selected. Enable JavaScript lets JavaScript run in web pages that are 
often used to deliver special features in web pages such as recognizing you as a regis- 
tered user. If selected. Block Pop-Up Windows prevents web pages from opening new 
windows on their own. (Selecting this option is the same as choosing Safari O Block 
Pop-Up Windows or pressing Shift+§§-i-K.} All four options are selected by default. 

• Ask Before Sending a Non-Secure Form from a Secure Website: This option, if 
selected, provides an alert if the secured website (one with a URL that begins with 
https : / /} uses a form that is not secured — one that could be an indication of a 
hacked or fraudulent site. 

These options are available in the Privacy pane: 

• Cookies and Other Website Data: Click Remove All Website Data to remove all data 
placed onto your Mac to track or reload your personal preferences when you next 
visit a site. The most common form of such data comes in the form of cookies, which 
are small files placed on your Mac by web pages to store information such as your 
name or account status. Click Details to see exactly what cookies and similar files are 
on your Mac; you can individually delete them from the settings sheet that appears. 

• Block Cookies: The three options here determine how Safari handles cookies. Select 
the Always option to never have cookies stored. (Many web pages won’t work if 
cookies are blocked.) Select the Never option to allow all cookies to be stored. Select 
the From Third Parties and Advertisers option to allow cookies from web pages you 
visit but not from other pages that these pages may link to (such as marketers’ and 
advertisers’ sites). 

• Limit Website Access to Location Services: The three options here let you control 
to what extent a website can detect your current location. The Prompt Once per Day 
per Website option displays an alert for each location-tracking website you visit each 
day asking for permission to provide that location information. The Prompt Once per 
Website option asks you just once for that permission. The Deny without Prompting 
option simply refuses to share your location information, without asking you for 
each website. 

As shown in Figure 19.9, the Appearance and Advanced panes control display-oriented 
preferences. 
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FIGURE 19.9 



The Appearance pane (left) and Advanced pane (right) of the Safari Preferences dialog box 
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These options are available in the Appearance pane: 

• Standard Font: This area shows the current font used for regular text. You can 
change it by clicking Select and choosing a different font and/or size. 

• Fixed-Width Font: This area shows the current text font used to display code snip- 
pets and other such typewriter-like displays. You can change it by clicking Select and 
choosing a different font and/or size. 

• Display Images When Page Opens: If selected, this option displays the images on a 
web page. Deselect this option so images don’t display (something that can greatly 
speed up page load times and is very helpful for dial-up users}. 

• Default Encoding: This pop-up menu sets the language and character set defaults 
for web pages in case the web page doesn’t say what language characters it uses. 
(Whatever the web page specifies as its language encoding overrides this pop-up 
menu’s settings.} If you open a web page where the language isn’t specified and it 
doesn’t match your Default Encoding setting (it looks like gobbledygook}, you can 
choose an encoding for that page by choosing View O Text Encoding and then the 
language encoding that you think it is. 

These options are available in the Advanced pane: 

• Universal Access: In this section, select the Never Use Font Sizes Smaller Than 
option and choose a size in the adjacent pop-up menu to prevent text from being dis- 
played at a smaller size than chosen. This is helpful to keep pages readable even 
when the designers chose tiny type, but it can make some pages’ text wrap incor- 
rectly or even run into other text, especially if you choose larger text sizes as the min- 
imum. If you’re over 40 years old, you may want this option selected, though 
probably at a larger size than the default 9 points. 

Also in the Universal Access section, select Press Tab to Highlight Each Item on a 
Webpage to be able to press Tab to move among items on a web page. Normally, you 
would press Option+Tab to do so, but that can be hard for people with arthritis or 
other physical handicaps. 
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• Style Sheet: If you want to impose your own style sheet (fonts, colors, sizes, and so 
on} on all web pages, choose Other and then select the CSS (cascading style sheet} file 
you want to use. Otherwise, leave this set at the default of None Selected. 

• Proxies: Click Change Settings if you want to open the Proxies pane in the Network 
system preference to change how your Mac accesses specialized web services such 
as Gopher. Only an advanced user familiar with networking protocols should adjust 
these settings. 

• Database Storage: This pop-up menu determines how much database content from 
web pages can be stored on your Mac before you are asked to allow more storage. 
The options are 1MB, SMB (the default}, 10MB, 50MB, 100MB, 500MB, and None. 
Click Show Databases to show any stored web databases on your Mac; you can delete 
any unwanted ones from the list that appears. 

• Show Develop Menu in Menu Bar: This option, if selected, adds the Develop menu 
to Safari’s menu bar. The Develop menu has various options that helps a web page 
developer find errors in web pages he or she is previewing in Safari, as well as 
enables the developer to turn various features on or off while testing the pages. 

The Bookmarks and Tabs panes, shown in Figure 19.10, provide controls over access to web 
pages in Safari. 



FIGURE 19.10 



The Bookmarks pane (left) and Tabs pane (right) of the Safari Preferences dialog box 





These options are available in the Bookmarks pane: 

• Bookmarks Bar: Use the four options here to determine whether the Reading List 
icon button (the glasses icon} and/or the Top Sites icon button (the grid icon} appear 
in the toolbar, as well as whether Bonjour network links and/or web pages from 
your Address book display in the bookmarks bar. The Include Reading List and 
Include Top Sites options are selected by default, whereas the Include Bonjour and 
Include Address Book options are deselected by default. 
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• Bookmarks Menu: Use the three options here to determine whether the bookmarks 
bar, Bonjour, and Address Book URLs appear in the Bookmarks menu. By default, the 
bookmarks bar is selected, which adds the Bookmarks Bar option to the Bookmarks 
menu; the Bookmarks Bar menu option has a submenu that lists all the URLs book- 
marked in the bookmarks bar. 

• Collections: Use the two options here to determine what appears in the Collections 
list in the bookmarks window. By default, both Address Book and Bonjour are 
selected and thus listed in the Collections list. 

The Tabs pane has these options: 

• Open Pages in Tabs Instead of Windows: This pop-up menu lets you choose when 
to open pages in tabbed panes rather than in new windows: Never, Automatically, 
and Always. The Never option honors the code in a URL that tells the browser to 
open a new window, the Always option overrides the code and instead opens the 
page in a new tabbed pane, and the Automatically option honors that code only for 
pages that specify a particular window size, opening the rest in tabbed panes. 

• §§-HClick Opens Link in a New Tab: If selected (the default), §§-i-clicking or 
Shift+§§-i-clicking a hyperlink opens it in a new tabbed pane. If deselected, these actions 
open the hyperlinks in a new window instead. This option also affects the shortcuts for 
opening hyperlinks in new windows. If selected, Option+§§-i-click and Option+Shift-i- 
§§+click open new windows; if deselected, they open new tabbed panes instead. 

• When a New Tab or Window Opens, Make It Active: This option, if selected, auto- 
matically switches the browser to a new tabbed pane or window. By default, this 
option is deselected, so new windows and tabbed panes open in the background, 
leaving the current window or pane visible. 

Two other Preferences dialog box’s panes are unrelated, though both are shown in Figure 19.11: 

AutoFill and RSS. 



FIGURE 19.11 



The AutoFill pane (left) and RSS pane (right) of the Safari Preferences dialog box 
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The AutoFill pane has one set of options called AutoFill Web Forms. The three options, if 
selected, determine where Safari looks for data to fill in web forms automatically: your 
Address Book card, your username and passwords you’ve used in Safari for web pages, and 
other forms you’ve previously filled out from Safari. If you click Edit next to the Address Book 
option, the Address Book application launches so you can edit your contact information there 
(see Chapter 21}. In the other two cases, you can remove specific entries by clicking the Edit 
button next to the option. 

The RSS pane has these options (RSS is covered in the next section of this chapter}: 

• Default RSS Reader: This pop-up menu determines what program automatically is 
used to open and display RSS feeds. Safari is the default option, though you could 
select Mail or choose another web browser, an RSS-capable mail application, or a 
stand-alone RSS reader program that you have installed on the Mac. 

• Automatically Update Articles In: There are two options here: Bookmarks Bar and 
Bookmarks Menu. Safari automatically updates the RSS feeds for any feeds that are 
bookmarked in the selected options’ locations. 

• Check for Updates: This pop-up menu determines how often Safari looks to see if an 
RSS feed has been updated: Every 30 Minutes, Every Hour, Every Day, or Never. If 
you choose Never, you must open the RSS feed manually, by going to its bookmark, 
for example. 

• Mark Articles as Read: This pop-up menu determines how Safari knows you’ve 
seen an RSS feed item: After Viewing the RSS Page (the default} or After Clicking 
Them. The first option assumes that simply seeing the list of entries counts as having 
read them; the second options makes you actually click the link before the RSS entry 
is counted as having been read. 

• Highlight Unread Articles: If selected, articles that have not been read are high- 
lighted in bold. By default this option is deselected. 

• Remove Articles: This pop-up menu determines how long RSS feed items are 
retained in the feed list. Safari deletes the entries based on which option you choose: 
After One Day, After One Week (the default}. After Two Weeks, After One Month, or 
Never. Click Remove Now to delete all RSS feed entries, whether read or not. 

The Preferences dialog box has one more pane: Extensions lists any plug-ins you’ve installed 
in Safari. These extensions add features to Safari. 



Using RSS in Safari 

RSS, which stands for Really Simple Syndication, is a way of sending content directly to a 
browser, e-mail program, or stand-alone RSS reader program. A web browser enables you to 
go to content, RSS brings the content to you, and as new content is added to a specific RSS 
feed, it shows up in your list of RSS articles. 
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Web browsers like Safari can subscribe to RSS feeds, treating them essentially as web pages 
that you open through bookmarks. When you go to a web page that offers RSS feeds, look for 
an RSS icon or the word Subscribe. Open the RSS page as you would any web page. Then 
choose Bookmarks C> Add Bookmark or press §§+D to bookmark this RSS feed. Figure 19.12 
shows an RSS feed being bookmarked. 



FIGURE 19.12 



Adding an RSS feed to Safari is no different than bookmarking a web page. 




Tip 

Safari can detect whether a web page has an RSS feed associated with it. If it finds such an RSS feed, a steel- 
blue RSS icon appears on the right side of the URL field; click it to open the RSS feed in Safari. ■ 

As with a web page (see the section "Using bookmarks” earlier in this chapter}, you can place 
the bookmark in the bookmarks bar, in the Bookmarks menu, or in a folder. But, unlike with 
web page bookmarks, you also get to choose Mail as a bookmarking option, which if selected 
has Apple Mail subscribe to the RSS feed. (Both Safari and Mail can subscribe to the same 
feed.} 

Cross-Reference 

Chapter 20 covers using Mail to read RSS feeds. ■ 
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When you add an RSS feed, the All RSS Feeds option appears in the Collections list in the 
bookmarks window, plus All RSS Feeds appears in the Bookmarks menu so you have quick 
access to a list of all your RSS feeds. You can access the RSS feeds from the list of all RSS feeds 
or from the location you bookmarked it to, such as the bookmarks bar. If you also book- 
marked the RSS feed to Mail, you can see the feed entries there as well. 

Based on the settings in the RSS pane in Safari’s Preferences dialog box (see the previous sec- 
tion}, Safari can keep the entries for your bookmarked RSS feed up to date. 



Using Other Browsers 

Safari comes with Mac OS X Lion, but it’s not the only browser available for your Mac. And it 
may not be the best one for you either. Two other mainstream browsers worth considering 
are Mozilla Firefox (www.itiozilla . com} and Google Chrome (www. google . com/chrome}. 
You can have multiple browsers on your Mac, and you can run them at the same time, so it’s 
not an either/or proposition. (A third browser option is Opera [www . opera . com], but it’s 
never gained many adherents despite its long history.} 

Why would you consider a different browser than Safari? These are the two biggest reasons: 

• Security: Safari is one of the least secure popular browsers available. Firefox and 
Chrome are more secure, according to security experts, with better protection 
against phishing and other hacking attacks. Also, Firefox lets you set a password to 
enable autofill of sensitive data, such as your login information for banking and other 
sites (in the Security pane of Firefox’s Preferences dialog, select Use a Master 
Password}, so someone can’t just fire up Firefox and connect to all your accounts for 
which you have enabled autofill. Safari can’t do that, so anything that is set to autofill 
in Safari can be accessed by anyone who has access to your user account. 

• User interface: Safari’s handling of bookmarks can be awkward: You either need to 
group bookmarks in a folder accessible from the bookmarks bar, which requires 
more planning, or open the bookmarks window, which takes over your entire screen. 
Many people prefer the bookmarks sidebar pane that Firefox uses to keep your book- 
marks easily accessible but not in the way. Chrome provides a drop-down menu of 
bookmarks, which means they’re not always taking up room on the screen, as 
Firefox’s bookmarks do, but when displayed Chrome’s list is very wide, obscuring 
more of the window when displayed than Firefox’s pane does. Many people like 
Chrome’s highly simplified user interface; it doesn’t even have a Home icon unless 
you turn it on via the Preferences dialog box. 
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Figure 19.13 shows a web page in Firefox, while Figure 19.14 shows the same web page in 
Chrome. I suggest you try them both to see if one would be better as your default web 
browser than Safari or if either would work well as an additional browser on your Mac — 
after all, there’s no law that says you may use only one browser. Don’t get me wrong: Safari is 
a good browser, and it’s popular in its own right. But it’s not always the best choice, so 1 hope 
you’ll explore other options as well. 



FIGURE 19.13 



The Mozilla Firefox 4 browser 
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FIGURE 19.14 



The Google Chrome 1 1 browser 




Summary 

Mac OS X Lion comes with Apple’s Safari browser preinstalled, so it’s the default browser for 
many Mac users. Like all browsers, Safari lets you enter URLs to go to a specific web address, 
as well as use hyperlinks on those pages to jump to other pages and use bookmarks to save 
favorite pages in lists that you can later click to go directly to them. Safari also enables you to 
see the history of your web visits, so you can go back to web pages you’ve recently visited. 
The Bookmarks menu, bar, and page all provide access to bookmarked pages and visited- 
page histories. Toolbar buttons enable you to navigate back and forth among the pages 
you’ve visited in the current browser session. 
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Safari can display web pages in tabbed panes or separate windows or both. It offers a variety 
of controls to create, delete, and otherwise manage the tabbaed panes and windows. In 
Safari, you can print and mail web pages to other people, as well as save web pages to your 
Mac and view the HTML source code used in the web pages you view. If you’re a web page 
developer, the optional Developer menu provides controls to check for coding errors and 
turn various controls on and off for testing. 

The new Reading List pane adds a new form of bookmarking for pages you want to read later 
and then be done with, as opposed to traditional bookmarks, which are usually used for pages 
you want to keep permanently accessible. 

Safari enables you to search for text on a web page you’re visiting, as well as use your choice 
of the Google, Bing, and Yahoo search engines to find information on the web. 

Safari’s many preference options enable you to set security, such as blocking pop-ups and 
preventing some potentially dangerous web technologies from running in your browser. The 
Preferences dialog box also lets you establish user interface standards such as the default 
font, font size, and language for web pages, plus how new tabbed panes and windows open 
by default. 

Safari can read RSS feeds and bookmark them for easy access later. It also provides controls 
on whether RSS feeds’ entries are automatically updated and, if so, how often they are 
updated and their contents retained. You can bookmark RSS feeds not only in Safari but also 
in Apple Mail, in case you prefer to read RSS feeds there. 

Mac users have two main alternatives to Safari: Mozilla Firefox and Google Chrome. Both 
have better security controls. Many people prefer Firefox’s capability to show a list of book- 
marks on the side of the screen instead of relying solely on menus or a window of bookmarks 
that obscures any web page you’re viewing. And many people prefer Chrome’s highly simpli- 
fied user interface. With Mac OS X, you can install and run multiple browsers, so you can use 
any combination of Safari, Firefox, Chrome, and other browsers as you prefer. 
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CHAPTER 



Using Mail, iChat, 
and FaceTime 




J ust as accessing the web is a major use of the Mac, and a reason that 
Apple has put so much care into its web applications such as Safari 
and web-based technologies such as iCloud and the iTunes Store, 
communicating with other people is a key reason people use a Mac — 
and again a key area that Apple has focused its applications on. 

Communication is a fundamental human activity. People love to talk to 
each other. All sorts of new technologies have changed how we commu- 
nicate — e-mail, online chat boards, instant messaging, feeds like Twitter, 
social network sites like Facebook, and so on — but what’s constant is 
that we are still talking to each other, just over greater distances than 
ever before possible. 

Collaboration — working together — is what enables people to do so 
many great things, bringing together skills, intuition, and physical labor, 
along with the energy created by coming together. You can’t collaborate 
if you can’t communicate, so the Mac’s communication capabilities are 
key. Other capabilities, such as file sharing, enable you to build on that 
communication to accomplish actual work. 

The two core communications applications that Mac OS X Lion provides 
are Mail and iChat. Mail is Apple’s e-mail client, which enables you to 
send and receive e-mails. iChat is Apple’s instant messaging client, 
which enables you to send instant messages so you can chat in real time 
with other people no matter where they are. 

And a third application, FaceTime, allows you to have videoconferences 
with people using an iPad 2, iPhone 4, 2010-edition iPod Touch, or Mac. 
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Cross-Reference 

Chapter 22 explains how to use Mail with Microsoft's Exchange server. Chapter 1 9 covers Safari, Chapter 1 7 
covers iCIoud, and Chapter 16 covers iTunes. Chapter 21 covers the Address Book application that stores con- 
tacts used by Mail and other programs, as well as the iCal calendar application. Chapter 24 covers sharing files 
with other people. ■ 



Setting Up Applets Mail 

Apple’s Mail application is, simply put, world-class. Most people can use it as their regular 
e-mail client, rather than others such as Microsoft Entourage, Microsoft Outlook, or Mozilla 
Thunderbird. You can manage multiple e-mail accounts, have your mail automatically sorted, 
and even access RSS (Really Simple Syndication) feeds in your e-mail list. 

New Feature 

Mail in Mac OS X Lion supports full-screen mode. Use the Enter Full Screen icon button as described in 
Chapter 9 to enter this mode. ■ 

But before you do any of that, you need to set up Mail. If you’ve upgraded your Mac to Mac OS 
X Lion, your existing Mail accounts are ready for you in the Lion version of Mail. If you have a 
new Mac, you need to set up your Mail accounts. Either way, you can import your existing 
e-mail accounts from other programs so they’re all available in Mail. 

Setting up new e-mail accounts 

If you have no e-mail accounts set up in Mail, the program walks you through a series of steps 
to set up your e-mail account when you first run it. 

If you already had an e-mail account set up (because you upgraded your Mac to Mac OS X 
Lion, for example) and want to add an additional account, choose File O Add Account. (You 
don’t need to set up previously setup accounts again when you upgrade.) 

Whether you are creating your first e-mail account or adding a new one, the process is the 
same: In the dialog box that appears, enter the name you want people to see in the From field 
when they receive e-mails from you, as well as your e-mail address and the password for that 
e-mail account. Click Continue. 

Mail tries to connect to the e-mail server automatically. If it cannot, it displays the Incoming 
Mail Server dialog box where you need to choose the e-mail server type (the Account Type 
pop-up menu) and server address (the Incoming Mail Server field) and then verify your user- 
name and password for the e-mail account. (The Description field is optional; it provides a 
description in Mail to help you remember the account’s purpose, such as Work, Home, or 
Shopping Address.) There are three types of server types: 

• POP, which stands for Post Office Protocol: This is the most common type of 
server account. Note that, by default, POP assumes you have just one computer 
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accessing e-mail, so it downloads the messages to your Mac and then deletes the 
messages from your e-mail server — which makes those e-mails unavailable if you 
check e-mail from a different computer later. You can change this default, as 1 explain 
in the "Accounts preferences” section later in this chapter. POP is typically the e-mail 
server type used by free e-mail services such as Gmail and Hotmail, by e-mail 
accounts you set up with most web hosts, and in the e-mail accounts that come from 
your Internet service provider (such as your cable company or telephone company}. 



Tip 

Typical POP server addresses take the form pop.domain or mail. domain, such as pop . apple . com or mail . 
apple . com. Sometimes, it's just the domain name, such as apple . com. If none of these works, check your 
documentation or ask your IT support staff. ■ 

• IMAP, which stands for Internet Mail Access Protocol: This server type is less 
common, though it is the protocol that Apple’s iCloud service uses. It makes using 
e-mail from several computers easier because it leaves the messages on the server by 
default — so they’re still available when you access e-mail from a different computer. 
Typically, businesses set up IMAP e-mail access for their employees. Note that IMAP 
is the standard for Microsoft Exchange 2003 and earlier, so Mac users can access 
mail both within a corporate network and over what it calls an Outlook Web Access 
(OWA) connection for access over the Internet. Note that Mail offers Exchange IMAP 
as an Account Type option for these users; it’s preconfigured for the common 
Exchange IMAP settings. 



Tip 

Typical IMAP server addresses take the form mail . domain, such as mail . apple . com. Sometimes, it's just 
the domain name, such as apple . com. For Exchange 2003 and earlier, the form is often owa.domain, such as 
owa . apple . com. If none of these works, check your documentation or ask your IT support staff. ■ 

• Exchange: This server type provides a direct connection to Microsoft Exchange 2007 
and 2010 servers (but not to Exchange 2003 or earlier versions} using Microsoft’s 
ActiveSync technology. If you choose Exchange as the server type, you get two addi- 
tional options: Address Book Contacts and iCal Calendars. Select either or both to 
have Exchange synchronize your Mac’s contacts and/or schedules with the Exchange 
address book and calendar you use at work so you have one master set of records. 
Note that Exchange leaves all messages, calendar entries, and contacts on the server, 
so they’re always accessible from any computer you log in from. (Chapter 22 covers 
using Mail with Exchange in more detail.} 

Click Continue. Mail tries to connect to the server with your new settings. If it cannot, get 
your tech support to tell you the correct settings and try again. Click Cancel if you want to try 
again later after you’ve had a chance to get the correct settings. 

When setting up an e-mail account, you may get an error message that asks you to verify the 
identity of the server you are connecting to. This typically happens when you use a web 
host, a company that lets you set up a website and e-mail addresses on its servers. In this 
case, the web host’s actual domain isn’t the same as for your e-mail server, and Mail notices 
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that difference. Because providing fake domain names is a common trick of identity thieves, 
Mail asks you to verify that you are connecting to the correct server, as opposed to the 
server of a scammer who is hoping to get your username and password to access your infor- 
mation elsewhere. You can see the details by clicking Show Certificate, as I did in Figure 
20.1. If you’re confident that the server is legit, click Connect; otherwise, click Cancel and 
verify the server information with your tech support or documentation. (And if you’re set- 
ting up multiple e-mail accounts on this Mac to this server, select the Always Trust option so 
you’re not asked again about this mismatch.} 



FIGURE 20.1 



If Mail sees a mismatch between your e-mail account’s server name and that of the server that claims to 
host your e-mail, it provides this warning. The mismatch could be harmless, such as when you use a web 
host to provide your e-mail server, or it could indicate someone is trying to scam you by collecting your 
username and password. 




After Mail has made a connection, it asks you for the setting so it can send out e-mail. 

Typically, a web host or business uses a different server to send out e-mail than to receive it. 

Here are the options for outgoing e-mail configuration: 

• Outgoing Mail Server: This is the server that takes the e-mail from Mail and sends it 
to the Internet for delivery to your addressees. The typical outgoing server uses a 
technology called SMTP (Simple Mail Transfer Protocol}; therefore, the server’s 
address usually takes the form smtp.domain, such as smtp . apple . com. Sometimes, 
it’s maildomain or just the domain name, such as mail . apple . com or apple . com. 
For Exchange 2003 and earlier, the form is often owa.domain, such as owa . apple . 
com. If none of these works, check your documentation or ask your IT support staff 

• Use Only This Server: Select this option if you want all outgoing mail to go through 
the same server. Otherwise, you can specify a separate server for each e-mail 
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account. If you have, for example, your work and personal e-mail accounts on the 
Mac, you may want your personal e-mail to go through its own server and not pass 
through your company’s server (where it can be monitored}. Or your company may 
insist that all e-mail go through its servers to ensure you’re not sending out confiden- 
tial data. 

• Use Authentication: Select this option if the outgoing server requires you to authen- 
ticate yourself — prove you are who you say you are. Then enter your username and 
password in the adjacent fields. (Note that the authentication username and pass- 
word may differ from the one you use to check your e-mail.} More and more web 
hosts and companies are requiring authentication so spammers can’t send e-mails 
through their servers. 

• Description: Enter a brief description in this optional field to help you remember 
what this server is, such as Home, Joe’s House, or Office. 

Click Continue; Mail tries to make a connection. It may open a new dialog box asking you to 
enable outgoing mail security. If your Internet service provider (ISP) or web host requires 
such security, select the Use Secure Sockets Layer (SSL) option and then choose the appropri- 
ate option from the Authentication pop-up menu: None, Password, Kerberos Version 5 
(GSSAPI, which stands for Generic Security Services Application Programming Interface}, 
NTLM (which stands for Windows NT LAN Manager}, or MD5 (Message-Digest algorithm 5} 
Challenge-Response. Your tech support or documentation should tell you which option to 
use. Click Continue, and review the settings in the next dialog box. If they’re correct, click 
Create. (If you want to connect immediately, select the Take Account Online option first.} 
Otherwise, click Go Back to change your settings or Cancel to stop (your settings are not 
saved if you click Cancel}. 

Importing existing e-mail accounts 

If you have e-mail accounts already set up in another copy of Apple Mail (such as in a differ- 
ent user account on this Mac or in a folder from an old user account} or other e-mail pro- 
gram, you can import the account and its e-mail messages into Mail by choosing File O Import 
Mailboxes. In the Import dialog box that appears, choose the e-mail program you want to 
import from and Click Continue. For most of the options. Mail opens a dialog box asking you 
to locate the mailbox folder and click Continue to transfer the settings and mail to Mail. For 
Entourage, it launches Entourage and then imports the settings and e-mail messages. Click 
Done when the import is completed. 

Setting MaiKs preferences 

You can configure many settings in Apple Mail to manage both overall preferences such as 
fonts and mailbox layout and mailbox-specific settings such as how to store e-mail, how often 
to check for e-mail, and the like. To access these preferences, choose Mail O Preferences or 
press §§+, (comma). 
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Sending e-mail while traveling 

You're at a hotel, a friend's or in-law's home, a cafe with a Wi-Fi hot spot, or other temporary location. 
You try to send your e-mails but keep getting "cannot connect" error messages. Yet your e-mails send 
fine from your home or the office. What's the culprit? 

Because spammers send billions of messages each year through other people's e-mail servers to make 
their scamming messages look like they came from legitimate sources, more and more Internet service 
providers (ISPs) and web hosts are disallowing use of their servers by strangers. For example, when you 
use an e-mail address provided by your cable company and you send messages from home over your 
cable service's broadband connection, your cable company sees that you're sending a message from 
inside its network and that your outgoing server is on the same network, so it lets your messages 
through. But when a friend visits and tries to send e-mail, her computer is using, say, her phone com- 
pany's outgoing e-mail server. The phone company sees her try to send messages through its servers but 
notes that she's not connected via the phone company's broadband connection, so it blocks her mes- 
sages from going into its servers. 

There's no single answer to addressing this issue for sending your legitimate e-mail. But chances are 
good that one of the following methods will work. Check with your ISP or web host to see what method 
they're using to let you send e-mail when traveling. 

• Use authentication to enter your username and password, either in your e-mail account or 
when prompted by Mail. Some ISPs accept e-mail coming from foreign networks if there's a 
valid authentication attached to the message. Try selecting SSL as the authentication method 
if the username and password aren't accepted. Also, try checking your e-mail before sending, 
then try to send; some web hosts let you send from a foreign location after you've read your 
e-mail (and established a legitimate connection) for a set time (such as for 45 minutes after 
making that initial connection). 

• Set up an outgoing server in Mail using the settings for the location you're in. (A friend 
might let you use her settings, but chances are small that a hotel or other business will.) It's 
also possible that your ISP has a separate outgoing mail server address to use when customers 
travel, so check with it. To add a server, choose Mail O Preferences or press §§+, (comma), go 
to the Accounts pane, and select your account from the list at the left, as shown in the figure. 
In the Outgoing Mail Server (SMTP) pop-up menu, choose Edit SMTP Server List. Click the -i- 
icon button in the settings sheet that appears to add a new outgoing server, as shown on the 
right side of the figure. Double-click in the Description column to give the new outgoing 
server setting a name, and double-click in the Server Name column to provide its server 
address. Go to the Advanced pane, and select the appropriate options for the outgoing server. 
Click OK when you're finished. You're now back in the Accounts pane. Using the Outgoing 
Mail Server (SMTP) pop-up menu, choose the new outgoing server to send your e-mails 
through it. Use the Accounts pane in Mail preferences to switch among outgoing servers as 
needed. 
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• Change the outgoing port to get around blocks set up at some hotels and other facilities. 

Sometimes, the issue is not with your ISP but with the ISP serving the location you're working 
from. Some block the standard SMTP ports (25 and 587). You can try to get around this block 
by changing the SMTP port to 465. To do so, go to the Accounts pane of the Preferences dia- 
log box, and choose Edit Server List from the Outgoing Mail Server pop-up menu. In the sub- 
dialog box that appears, go to the Advanced pane, select Use Custom Port, and enter 465. 
Click OK, and close the Preferences dialog box. When you're back at your home or work 
location, repeat these steps, except select Use Default Ports. 

• Use a VPN if available. A virtual private network gives you a direct connection to your com- 
pany's network when outside that network. If you connect via VPN, your e-mail is sent 
through that network, not through the ISP of wherever you are visiting. You may have a sepa- 
rate VPN program you first need to launch to be able to send e-mail or you may use a VPN 
set up in the Network system preference, which you then need to activate, as Chapter 23 
explains. Note that the VPN approach is unlikely to help you send personal e-mail as it's rare 
that your ISP or web host offers VPN capability for non-business accounts; if that's the case, 
you need to try one of the previous options instead. 
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General preferences 

The General pane, shown in Figure 20.2, has a grab bag of settings: 

• Default Email Reader: Choose the e-mail program that should launch automatically 
when you click a mail link on the web or other application. The Default is Mail, but if 
you have other e-mail programs installed, they appear in the pop-up menu as well. 

No matter what your default e-mail program is, you can use any of them by launching 
them when desired. 

• Check for New Messages: Choose how frequently you want Mail to look for new 
messages. You choices are Manually, Every Minute, Every 5 Minutes (the default). 
Every 15 Minutes, Every 30 Minutes, and Every Hour. If you choose Manually, you 
must choose Mailbox C> Get New Mail and then choose the desired mailbox to check, 
or you can choose MailboxO Get All New Mail or press Shift+§§+N to check all 
accounts for new messages. 

• New Message Sound: By default. Mail plays the New Messages sound when it detects 
new messages. You can change that sound to one of the standard Mac OS X sounds in 
this pop-up menu, choose your own sound (choose the Add/Remove option), or turn 
off the audio notification (choose None). Select the Play Sounds for Other Mail Actions 
options if you want Mail to provide audio feedback, such as when sending messages. 

• Dock Unread Count: Choose how you want the Mail icon in the Dock to display the 
number of unread messages available. The Inbox Only option shows the count for 
messages only in the main inbox, which is where all accounts are placed by default. 
(You can change their locations, as described in the "Working with e-mails” section 
later in this chapter.) The All Accounts option shows the count for all accounts, 
whether or not they are in the main inbox, as well as any messages in the Draft folder 
and any unread messages in the Trash folder, but not unread messages in the Junk 
Mail folder. The None option disables the new-message display in the Dock. 

• Add Invitations to iCal: If you receive an e-mail with an invitation attached (as an 

. ics file), choosing Automatically in this pop-up menu (the default) adds the item to 
your iCal calendar automatically. (If you accept the message in your e-mail, it dis- 
plays in iCal as an appointment; if you don’t act on the invitation, the invitation itself 
appears in iCal, where you can accept or decline it.) If you choose Never, the invita- 
tions are not added to iCal. (Chapter 21 covers iCal.) 

• Downloads Folder: This option determines where attachments in your messages are 
downloaded to when you save them. The default is the Downloads folder, but you can 
use an alternative location by choosing Other and navigating to the desired folder. 

• Remove Unedited Downloads: This option determines when Mail deletes attach- 
ments that you have not saved to your Mac or that you have not modified (such as by 
editing the message in Mail and saving it). The options are When Mail Quits, After 
Message Is Deleted (the default), and Never. 

• If Outgoing Server Is Unavailable: The default option is Show a List of Alternate 
Servers, which has Mail ask you to choose a different outgoing mail sever if available. 
(See the sidebar, "Sending e-mail while traveling,” for details on setting up these 
alternate servers.) Your other option is Automatically Try Sending Later. 
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• When Searching Mailboxes, Include Results From: This option determines where 
the search feature in Mail looks when you are searching across all e-mail accounts. 
You can select any or all of the Trash, Junk, and Encrypted Messages options. 



FIGURE 20.2 



The General preferences pane in Mail 
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Accounts preferences 

In the Accounts pane, shown in Figure 20.3, you can configure your e-mail accounts after 
you’ve set them up. At the left is a list of existing accounts; select the one you want to modify. 
Then go through the three subpanes. 



Note 

After you make changes in the Accounts pane and close the Preferences dialog box or switch to another pane, 
Mail asks you to save your changes or cancel them. Changes made to other panes are automatically saved, but 
not changes to accounts because accidental changes could cause Mail not to access those accounts correctly. ■ 

The Account Information subpane is where you can modify the basic defaults for the account, 
such as the e-mail address, the name that appears in messages you send, the Description for 
this account, the incoming and outgoing mail servers, the username and password for the 
account (if any), and for IMAP and POP accounts whether the account uses a TLS (Transport 
Layer Security) certificate. The sidebar "Sending e-mail while traveling” explains how to set 
up outgoing mail servers. 
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FIGURE 20.3 



The Accounts pane in Mail's Preferences dialog box for an IMAP account. Left: The Mailbox Behaviors 
subpane. Right: The Advanced subpane. 
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New Feature 

The TLS Certificates pop-up menu is new to Mac OS X Lion's Mail application. Use it to choose a Transport 
Layer Security certificate if required by your web host or ISP; Mac OS X provides a unique TLS certificate for 
each user account. ■ 

The Mailbox Behaviors pane is where you set how mail is retained, as well as how notes are 
handled, on your Mac. The following settings are available: 

• Drafts: This option is available only for IMAP and Exchange accounts. Select the 
Store Draft Messages on the Server option to keep draft messages (those you are 
composing and have saved but not sent} on the server instead of on your Mac’s local 
folder. But note that IMAP servers sometimes handle this feature unreliably, so mes- 
sages can be lost because they don’t end up being stored on the server as expected. 

• Notes: Select the Show Notes in Inbox option to have Mail keep track of the notes 
you’ve set in services such as Microsoft Exchange. 

• Sent: In the Delete Sent Messages When pop-up menu, choose when (or if} you want 
Mail to delete sent messages from your Mac. Your options are Never (the default}. 
One Day Old, One Week Old, One Month Old, and Quitting Mail (immediately after 
you quit Mail}. Deleting messages can save disk space, but it also means you can’t 
find old messages when you want them. 

For IMAP and Exchange accounts, you also get the Store Sent Messages on the Server 
option; if selected, all e-mails you send are stored on the server and thus are accessi- 
ble from any computer or mobile device that supports e-mail. 
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• Junk: In the Delete Junk Messages When pop-up menu, choose when (or if) you want 
Mail to delete sent messages from your Mac. Your options are the same as for Delete 
Sent Messages. As there’s little reason to keep junk mail, the default is One Week 
Only (so you have a little while to review them in case legitimate mail is inadver- 
tently flagged as junk). 

For IMAP and Exchange accounts, you also get the Store Junk Messages on the Server 
option; if selected, all e-mails flagged as junk are stored on the server and thus are 
accessible from any computer or mobile device that supports e-mail . 

• Trash: If you are working with a POP or IMAP account, select the Move Deleted 
Messages to the Trash Mailbox if you want to keep deleted messages at least briefly 
(so you can recover any accidentally deleted ones). If this option is deselected, mes- 
sages are permanently deleted when you delete them from the inbox. 

For POP and IMAP accounts, if you select the Move Deleted Messages to the Trash 
Mailbox option, you can choose when they are permanently deleted by using the 
Permanently Erase Deleted Messages When pop-up menu, which has the same options 
as the Delete Sent Messages When pop-up menu. (The Permanently Erase Deleted 
Messages When pop-up menu is available for Exchange accounts as well, even though 
the Move Deleted Messages to the Trash Mailbox option is not available for them.) 

If you are working with an IMAP or Exchange account, you have the Store Deleted 
Messages on the Server option, which keeps deleted messages on the server when 
deleted from your Mac so they are accessible from any computer or mobile device 
that supports e-mail. 

The Advanced pane controls how Mail interacts with your e-mail server: 

• Enable This Account: Select this option for Mail to connect to the account’s server 
to check for new mail in and send mail from this account. If an account is disabled, it 
disappears from the list of inboxes, but it is not deleted. 

• Include When Automatically Checking for New Messages: Select this option for 
Mail to check for new messages on the schedule you set in the General preferences 
pane. If deselected, you must manually check for new mail by choosing Mailbox O Get 
New Mail and choosing this account from the submenu. 

• Remove Copy from Server After Retrieving a Message: This option, available for 
POP accounts only, determines how long messages are retained on the server after 
you’ve read them. I recommend you choose After One Week, so if you have multiple 
computers you check e-mail from, they all get a chance to download the message 
before it is deleted from the server. Your options in the adjacent pop-up menu are 
Immediately, After One Day, After One Week, After One Month, and When Moved 
from Inbox. Click Remove Now to delete all messages stored on your e-mail server, to 
make space in a server that is running short on storage capacity, for example. 

The When Moved from Inbox menu option can be useful if you have just one Mac you 
check e-mail from and you create folders in to keep messages sorted; if this option is 
selected and you move a message, it is deleted from the e-mail server, presumably 
because you’ve read it and no longer need to keep a copy. But if you have mail-filtering 
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rules (covered in the "Working with e-mails” section}, they typically move mail into 
specified folders, and that action also deletes the message from the e-mail server even 
if you haven’t actually read it yet. 

• Prompt Me to Skip Messages Over _ KB: This option, available only for POP 
accounts, makes Mail ask you whether to download messages (including any attach- 
ments} larger than the size you specify here. (Leaving it blank downloads all mes- 
sages without asking.} That’s handy if you are using a slow connection (either at your 
main location or when traveling}. 

• Keep Copies of Messages for Offline Viewing: This pop-up menu, available for 
IMAP and Exchange accounts, determines which messages are copied to your local 
folder so you can read them when not connected to the server. The options are All 
Messages and Their Attachments (the default}. All Messages But Omit Attachments, 
Only Messages I’ve Read, and Don’t Keep Copies of Any Messages. 

• Compact Mailboxes Automatically: Available only for IMAP accounts, this option 
compresses stored e-mails to take less space. It is grayed out for IMAP servers that 
don’t support compacted mailboxes. 

• IMAP Path Prefix: This field, available only for IMAP accounts, is where you put in a 
server address as provided by your network administrator to ensure a proper con- 
nection to the IMAP server. Leave it blank unless given such an address. 

• Internal Server Path and External Server Path: These fields, available only for 
Exchange accounts, is where you put in a server address as provided by your net- 
work administrator to ensure a proper connection to the Exchange server. Leave 
these blank unless given such an address. Note that in many cases, you need to fill 
out just the Internal Server Path. If both are required, the internal path is used by 
Mail when you are connected to your corporate network and the external path is 
used when you are connected to the Internet via a different network. 

• Port: This option should rarely be changed. Mail automatically uses standard ports — 
addresses at e-mail servers that are used to handle specific requests such as checking 
e-mail or sending out e-mail. Sometimes, a network administrator uses nonstandard 
ports to thwart hackers; in that case, enter the correct port number here. Note that 
for Exchange, there are two port options: Internal Port and External Port. 

• Use SSL: Select this option to enable SSL authentication for this account. Note that if 
you select this option for an e-mail server that does not support SSL, you may not be 
able to connect. Conversely, some servers require that you enable SSL to connect. If 
SSL is enabled, choose the appropriate authentication method for your server using 
the Authentication pop-up menu. 

• Authentication: Use this pop-up menu, available for IMAP accounts only, to choose 
the authentication method for your IMAP server: Password (the default}, MDS 
Challenge-Response, NTLM, or Kerberos Version 5 (GSSAPI}. 

• Use IDLE Command if the Server Supports It: This option, available for IMAP 
accounts only, enables what is called push messaging. This lets the IMAP server send 
you new e-mail on its own, rather than wait for you to click the Get Mail button in 
Mail to retrieve mail or for your scheduled e-mail check interval to occur. 
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Junk Mail preferences 

More than half of all e-mail sent today is junk, unsolicited ads, or scams typically relating to 
(real or fake) business, drugs, vacations, health insurance, pornography, and more. You can 
reduce the amount of junk mail that actually makes it into your inbox by selecting the Enable 
Junk Mail Filtering option in the Junk Mail pane. 

If junk mail filtering is enabled, you have the following options, as shown in Figure 20.4: 



FIGURE 20.4 



The Junk Mail preferences pane in Mail (left) and the settings sheet in which you create your own 
junk-filtering rules (right) 
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• When Junk Mail Arrives: Select how you want Mail to handle mail that it determines 
to be junk: Mark as Junk Mail but Leave It in My Inbox, Move It to the Junk Mailbox (the 
default), or Perform Custom Actions (this makes the Advanced button accessible). 

• The Following Types of Messages Are Exempt from Junk Mail Filtering: Select the 
kinds of e-mails that are never treated as junk: Sender of Message Is in My Address 
Book, Sender of Message Is in My Previous Recipients (people you’ve received e-mail 
from before and not flagged as junk), and Message Is Addressed Using My Full Name 
(such e-mail typically comes from a person who has your full name in his or her 
address book because he or she replied to one of your e-mails, which reduces the 
chance it’s a junk message from a spammer sending to random e-mail addresses). 



Tip 

To see and edit who's in your Previous Recipients list, choose Window O Previous Recipients. ■ 

• Trust Junk Mail Headers Set hy My Internet Service Provider: Select this option 
(the default) to treat any messages marked as junk by your ISP or web host as junk. 
The only reason to deselect this option is if your ISP or web host is so aggressive in 
flagging messages as junk that many legitimate e-mails are being flagged and thus 
diverted to the junk Folder in Mail. 
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• Filter Junk Mail Before Applying My Rules: This option, selected by default, filters 
out junk mail before applying any message-filtering rules you’ve set up (see the 
"Working with e-mails” section in this chapter). 

• Reset: Click this button to reset the junk mail settings to Mail’s recommended 
defaults. 

• Advanced: Click this button to specify more rules on how to handle potential junk mail. 
(For this button to be clickable, you must have selected Perform Custom Actions as the 
option for When Junk Mail Arrives in this pane.) In the sheet that appears, you set up 

a series of rules to detect possible junk mail. These rules work just like the message- 
filtering rules explained in the "Rules preferences” section later in this chapter. 

Fonts & Colors preferences 

In the Fonts & Colors pane, you can customize the appearance of your mail’s text. To change 
the font and size of messages and other text in Mail, click the Select button that appears to 
the right of the type of text you want to change: Message List Font (the list of messages for a 
selected inbox). Message Font (the text within a message itself). Note Font (the font used for 
text in notes), and Fixed-Width Font (the font used for plain text [unformatted] messages or 
for HTML [web-formatted] messages that use tags such as <hl> and <code>). To apply fixed- 
width font to non-HTML messages, you must select Use Fixed-Width Font for Plain Text 
Messages option. 

New Feature 

Mac OS X Lion's version of the Fonts & Colors preferences pane no longer offers the Mailbox Font option to 
change the appearance of the list of mailboxes in the Sidebar of the Message Viewer. ■ 

Select the Color Quoted Text option, and choose the desired colors for the three levels of 
indentation for quoted text in messages. Quoted text is the original message retained in a 
reply, and the entire thread is available in the message (so you don’t have to find the previ- 
ous messages to remember what was written). 

Viewing preferences 

The Viewing pane controls how various details are displayed in and for messages: 

• Use Classic Layout: Select this option to display the Message Viewer in Mail’s tradi- 
tional layout rather than the new layout introduced in Mac OS X Lion. 

• Show To/Cc Label in the Message List: Select this option to show the To, Cc, and 
Bcc indicators with the message titles in the message list. (Users of iOS devices such 
as the iPad, iPhone, and iPod Touch will recognize this new setting.) This option is 
not available if Use Classic Layout is enabled. 

• Show Contact Photos in the Message List: Select this option to show a photo of 
mail senders in the message list. If you have a person’s photo in your Address Book 
(see Chapter 21), the photo appears to the left of the message summary; otherwise, a 
placeholder graphic appears. This option is not available if Use Classic Layout is 
enabled. 
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• List Preview: This pop-up menu lets you set how many lines from a message body 
are shown in the message list’s excerpt of each mail message. The options are None, 

1 Line, 2 Lines, 3 Lines, 4 Lines, and 5 Lines. (Users of iOS devices will recognize this 
new setting.} This option is not available if Use Classic Layout is enabled. 

New Feature 

The Mail application in Mac OS X Lion changes the default view for mail messages, arranging the message pre- 
view as a window on the right side of Mail's Message Viewer rather than below the message list. The new 
Message Viewer layout allows for longer message lists and larger preview window sizes, as you can see from 
Figure 20.7 later in this chapter. But you can return to the old display by selecting the new Use Classic Layout 
option in the Viewing preferences pane. Also new are the Show To/Cc Label in the Message List option, the 
Show Contact Photos in the Message List option, the List Preview pop-up menu, and the set of options in the 
Viewing Conversations section. ■ 

• Show Header Detail: This pop-up menu enables you to determine what header 
appears in your e-mail messages received. The default option is Default, which shows 
the From, Subject, Date, To, Cc, and attachments information for each message. The 
None option hides all header information. Choose Custom to select which information 
you want to display in mail headers by selecting options from a list. The All option 
shows all the detail, including the servers through which the message passed on its 
way to you. (This can help show a spam message that uses a forged From address.} 

• Show Online Buddy Status: This option, which is selected by default, adds the 
Buddy Availability column (labeled with the quote-balloon icon} to your message 
lists and, if a buddy who sent you an e-mail is online, an icon appears in the Buddy 
Availability column next to any e-mail from that buddy. A buddy is someone you 
have added in iChat (covered later in this chapter} and for whom you have entered 
instant messaging (chat} information in Address Book (covered in Chapter 21}. 

• Display Unread Messages with Bold Font: This option, which is selected by default, 
boldfaces any message in an inbox’s message list so you know you haven’t read it yet. 

• Display Remote Images in HTML Messages: This option, which is selected by 
default, displays any images linked from within the e-mail message. To see the 
images, you need a live Internet connection. 

• Use Smart Addresses: This option, which is selected by default, shows only the send- 
er’s name in a message’s To, From, Cc, or Bcc field if the message contains the name or 
your Address Book does. (If the name is unknown, the e-mail address appears 
instead.} If this option is deselected, the message displays both the sender’s name (if 
known} and the e-mail address in these fields. If you’re concerned about ensuring that 
e-mails really come from the people the names indicate, deselect this option. 

• Highlight Messages with Color When Not Grouped: This option, which is not 
selected by default, highlights any message related to the currently selected one in an 
inbox’s message list with a colored background — if Organize by Conversation is 
deselected in the View menu. (Click the color swatch to change that highlight color.} 
Mail looks at the recipients and message headers to determine related messages, so 
the accuracy of the results can vary. 
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• Include Related Messages: This option ensures that messages in other mailboxes 
are displayed in a conversation, not just those in the current mailbox. (In Mail par- 
lance, a mailbox is a folder.) 

• Mark All Messages as Read When Opening a Conversation: This option marks all 
messages in a conversation (a message thread) as read if you read the primary mes- 
sage (the one displayed in your message list). 

• Show Most Recent Message at the Top: This option puts the newest message in a 
conversation at the top of the conversation’s set of messages, rather than at the end. 

New Feature 

Mail in Mac OS X Lion uses an enhanced version of message threading called conversations; the Viewing pref- 
erences add the Mark all Message as Read When Opening a Conversation option and the Show Most Recent 
Message at Top option as part of the enhanced capabilities. ■ 

Composing preferences 

The Composing pane controls how new and reply messages are formatted, addressed, and 

routed. 

In the Composing section, you have three options: 

• Message Format: Choose either Rich Text (the default) or Plain Text. The Rich Text 
option formats the e-mail in the web’s HTML format, so formatting such as boldface, 
indentation, and fonts are transmitted with the text so the recipient sees the same 
formatting on his or her end (if his or her e-mail application supports such format- 
ting, of course, which most today do). The Plain Text option removes all formatting. 

• Check Spelling: Your choices are As I Type, When I Send, and Never. If you choose 
As I Type, Mail indicates possible misspellings by using dotted red underlines; if you 
choose When I Send, it alerts you to any misspellings and gives you a chance to cor- 
rect them before sending the message. 

• Automatically _ Myself: If you select this option. Mail will either Cc (carbon copy) 
or Bcc (blind carbon copy) you on all messages you send, depending which option 
you pick in the pop-up menu. Note that recipients won’t see any addresses that you 
Bcc’d on the message in the message header. They do see anyone you Cc’d the mes- 
sage to. 

In the Addressing section, you have five options: 

• Automatically Complete Addresses: If selected, this option tells Mail to look up 
potential addressees as you type their names in the To, Cc, or Bcc fields in a new or 
reply message. As you type, it looks for names that contain the characters typed so 
far in your Address Book, in e-mails you’ve previously sent or received, and in your 
LDAP (Lightweight Directory Access Protocol) directory, if you use one. (LDAP is 
used by some business networks to store employee information such as for a shared 
company address book. To use LDAP, you must first click the Configure LDAP button 
and then add each LDAP server you want to check addresses against in the sheet that 
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appears. Click the + icon button to add an LDAP server, and enter the LDAP settings 
for it in the Server info dialog box; you need to get those settings from your network 
administrator. You can have multiple LDAP servers configured to check against.} 

• When Sending to a Group, Show All Member Addresses: Mail can access groups set 
up in Address Book, as explained in the "Working with Address Book" section later in 
this chapter, if this option is selected, when you send a message to a group, each group 
member’s name or address appears in the message’s To, Cc, and Bcc fields. 

• Mark Addresses Not Ending With: This option makes all addressees appear in red 
unless their e-mail addresses end with the domains specified in the adjacent field. 

For example, if you enter ©apple . com in the field, any addresses in new and reply 
messages’ From, To, Cc, and Bcc fields that don’t end in ©apple . com are red, while 
the apple . com addressees are black. To enter multiple domains, separate them with 
commas, such as ©apple . com, ©inf oworld . com. You use this feature to quickly 
tell when you are sending e-mails to people outside your organization, for example. 

• Send New Messages From: This pop-up menu enables you to choose the "from" 
account for e-mails you send. The default is Account of Selected Mailbox, which 
means that if you have multiple e-mail boxes, the current one is where messages are 
sent from (so you end up replying from the same account where you received a mes- 
sage, for example}. You also can choose any account set up in Mail, so all messages 
come from that one e-mail address, no matter which account they were sent to. 

• Create Notes In: This pop-up menu enables you to define where notes are stored in 
Mail. The default option is Account of Selected Mailbox, which adds any notes to the 
current mailbox (if it supports these items; typically Exchange, iCloud, and IMAP 
accounts do}. You also can choose a specific account that supports such items or On 
My Mac, which stores them in iCal. 

The Responding section controls the formatting of reply messages (including those for- 
warded to others}: 

• Use the Same Message Format as the Original Message: If selected, the reply is in 
HTML (rich text} if the original message was in that format and in plain text if the 
original message was in that format. If this option is deselected (the default}, the 
reply is in whatever format you choose in the Message Format pop-up menu. 

• Quote the Text of the Original Message: This option, which is selected by default, 
includes the original message in your reply. 

• Increase Quote Level: This option, which is selected by default, makes the current 
reply the top level of the quote, meaning the text being replied to is indented one 
level in from the reply. Each previous reply in the message is indented a further level, 
with greater indentation for the older portions of the reply to help keep the history 
of the replies clear. (The original message is thus indented the most.} 

• When Quoting Text in Replies or Forwards: You have two options: Include All of 
the Original Message Text and Include Selected Text If Any; Otherwise Include All 
Text. If you select the latter option and select a portion of the original message when 
replying, only that selection is included in the reply. 
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Signatures preferences 

In the Signatures pane, shown in Figure 20.5, you can automatically add a signature to the 
messages you send. This signature typically contains your name and business-card-style 
information such as your company, address, phone number, and so on. It might also include a 
saying or other personalized text. 



FIGURE 20.5 



The Signatures pane in Mail's Preferences dialog box 




You can have multiple signatures and apply one or more to each mail account you have, 
though it’s typical to have one signature per account. 

To start, click the + icon button. A new signature appears in the middle column of the 
Signatures pane, named Signature #1. (The next new one is named Signature #2 and so on.} 
Double-click the name to change it. Enter the signature text in the field to the right. You can 
format text by selecting it and choosing the desired formatting options from the Format 
menu. Options include fonts, colors, indentation, and alignment. If you select the Always 
Match My Default Message Font option, your signature ignores any font and size applied 
here, though the rest of the formatting is retained. 



Tip 

You can also copy a formatted signature from an e-mail into the signature field; just be sure the Always Match 
My Default Message Font option is deselected. This is a handy way to use a corporate standard for signature 
formatting: A company can send all employees a message with the formatted signature and ask them to copy it 
into their e-mail application and then modify its text. ■ 

After you’ve created your signatures, you associate them to e-mail accounts. Select All 
Signatures in the list at the left of the pane to see all defined signatures in the middle column. 
Drag each signature onto the account that you want to use that signature, and release the 
mouse button. (You can associate multiple signatures to one account.} 
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The next step is to enable the signatures for each account. Select an account; the signatures 
associated to it display in the middle column. The Choose Signature pop-up menu at the bot- 
tom of the Signatures pane also becomes active. By Default, it is set to None, which means no 
signature is used. Choose the desired signature from the pop-up menu, or choose At Random 
or In Sequential Order to have Mail choose the signature for you. (If only one signature exists 
for an account, all options but None use that sole signature.} 



Tip 

Normally, a signature appears at the very bottom of the message. But if you select the Place Signature Above 
Quoted Text option, when you reply to or forward a message, the signature appears before any quoted text 
from the original message. (This assumes you selected the Quote the Text of the Original Message option in the 
Composing pane.) ■ 

To delete a signature associated to an account, select that account; only the signatures for 
that account appear in the middle column. Select the signature to delete, and click the - icon 
button. 

To edit a signature, select it in any account that uses it or from the All Signatures "account," 
and modify it in the field to the right; all instances of it are updated. 

Rules preferences 

Mail lets you set up filtering rules that it applies to new messages as it loads them. (You also 
can apply these rules to existing messages}. The typical reason to set up rules is to manage 
large volumes of e-mail. If you set up folders within your inboxes, such as for individual proj- 
ects at work, you can set up rules that automatically move messages to specific folders based 
on their subject or who they came from. Other controls include deleting messages and mark- 
ing them as read. 

Figure 20.6 shows the Rules pane. Any existing rules are listed, and any rules with Active 
options selected are applied to incoming messages automatically. To delete a rule, select it 
from the list and click Delete. To duplicate a rule, select it from the list and click Duplicate. To 
edit a rule, select it from the list and click Edit. To add a rule, click Add Rule. 



FIGURE 20.6 



Left: The Rules pane. Right: The settings sheet that appears to create and edit rules in. 
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Tip 

Drag rules within the list to change the order in which they execute. The topmost rule runs first, followed by 
the second rule, and so on. ■ 

When adding or editing a rule, a settings sheet appears that lets you select the criteria to fil- 
ter messages with (what Mail calls conditions) and the actions you want to apply to those that 
match the criteria. As Figure 20.6 shows, you can have multiple criteria per rule, as well as 
multiple actions. 



Note 

If you do use multiple criteria, be sure to choose either Any or All from the If of the Following Conditions 

Are Met pop-up menu. If you choose Any, only one of the criteria needs to match for the rule to be applied; if 
you cboose All, every one of the criteria you set must match for the rule to be applied. ■ 

The first step is to give the Rule a name, which you do in the Description field. Then set up 
the criteria. Choose the criteria from the rightmost pop-up menu. There are 26 criteria to 
choose from, such as To, Subject, Date Sent, Sender Is Not in My Address Book, Message 
Content, and Priority Is High. 

If there are options for the selected criterion, choose it from the adjacent pop-up menu that 
appears. If a criterion is based on text, such as matching part of a sender’s name, enter that 
text in the adjacent field. For each criterion, these adjacent pop-up menus and text fields 
appear only if needed. For example, if you choose Date Sent, a pop-up menu appears with two 
options: Is Less Than and Is Greater Than. Choose the appropriate option, and enter a num- 
ber in the Days Old field that appears. If you choose Is Less Than and enter 10 , the rule finds 
all messages that were received in the last 10 days. 

With the criteria set, you can set the actions to be applied to messages that meet your crite- 
ria. There are 13 such actions, including Move Message, Delete, Forward Message, Mark as 
Read, and Run AppleScript. 

Click the + icon button to add a criterion. Select a criterion, and click the - icon button to 
delete it. If the selected action has additional options, a pop-up menu with them appears next 
to the action. One action merits special attention: Stop Evaluating Rules. If you choose this 
action, any rules in the Rules pane that come after this rule do not execute. 

Click OK to save the rule, or click Cancel to not save it. 



Managing E-Mail Accounts and Mailboxes 

With your e-mail accounts set up, you’re ready to send and receive e-mail messages. But first 
take a few more minutes to understand how to manage your e-mail accounts and the mail- 
boxes that contain the messages so you don’t get overwhelmed with the huge number of 
messages that are sure to collect in Mail. If you have multiple e-mail accounts set up in Mail, 
knowing how to manage those accounts is even more crucial to keep everything straight. 
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Some management controls reside in the Mail Preferences dialog box, those over which 
accounts are active (the Accounts pane], what accounts messages are sent from by default 
(the Composing pane}, which signature is associated to each account (the Signatures pane}, 
and how messages are filtered (the Rules pane}. Refer to the details on those sections in the 
"Setting Mail’s preferences” section in this chapter. 

The rest of the account management, as well as your mailbox management, happens in the 
Message Viewer, which Figures 20.7 and 20.8 show. Figure 20.7 shows the new layout intro- 
duced in Mac OS X Lion, and Figure 20.8 shows the "classic” view used in previous versions 
and still available in Mac OS X Lion, as described earlier in this chapter. In the Sidebar is a list 
of the active e-mail accounts, with the status of each indicated through a series of icons. 

New Feature 

The version of Mail included with Mac OS X Lion changes the arrangement of icon buttons in the toolbar. It 
adds the Flag and Hide/Show Related Messages icon buttons, and removes the To Do icon button. The to-do 
capability has been dropped from Mail, and the Hide/Show Related Messages icon button is the new name for 
the former Threads icon button. (Right-click or Control+click the toolbar and choose Customize Toolbar from 
the contextual menu to add or remove icon buttons from the Mail toolbar.) ■ 

Note 

Apple's Mail uses the terms account and mailbox. Technically, a mailbox is a folder for messages, RSS feeds, 
and notes. An account is a set of connection settings for an e-mail address and the messages associated to that 
address. Mail uses the term mailbox to refer to the message, RSS, and notes folders stored locally on your Mac, 
as well as the messages associated to an account. So deleting an account's mailbox does not delete its 
account — you have to do that in the Accounts pane of the Preferences dialog box (as explained in tbe 
"Accounts preferences" section of this chapter). ■ 

Understanding mailbox folders 

All e-mail accounts appear as folders within the Inbox. The Inbox contains the mailboxes for 
all e-mail accounts that are active, meaning they connect to the e-mail server to receive and 
send messages. As I explain later in this section, you can create additional mailboxes that are 
stored locally on your Mac, not connected to an e-mail server; these appear in the On My Mac 
list instead. 



Tip 

The Sidebar in Mail is reorderable, so you can arrange your accounts and inboxes in whatever order you prefer 
by dragging them to the desired locations. ■ 

If the account mailboxes have folders, you see a disclosure triangle to the left of the mailbox 
name; click it to expand the folder list (as you can see was done for the InfoWorld list in 
Figures 20.7 and 20.8}. 

An oval to the right of the account mailbox shows the number of unread messages in that 
account or folder. Note that draft messages — those you haven’t sent yet — are considered new 
messages. 
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FIGURE 20.7 



The new Message Viewer window in Mac OS X Lion shows that each active account's mail is stored in a 




mailbox folder within the Inbox list in the Sidebar. The center column holds the message list for the cur- 
rent mail account or selected folder. The column on the right shows the selected message. 
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FIGURE 20.8 



The classic Message Viewer window remains available in Mac OS X Lion. The message list appears at the 
upper right of the Message Viewer and the message preview appears at the lower right. 




The Mailboxes list includes several standard folders in addition to the Inbox: Drafts, Sent, 
Trash, and Junk. These four folders contain e-mails from all your accounts. You can switch to 
these folders by choosing MailboxOGo To and then choosing the desired folder from the 
submenu. 

The Inbox, Draft, Sent, Trash, and Junk folders also collect all mail from all accounts. This 
means you have one place to see your new messages [the Inbox folder], draft (unsent) mes- 
sages, junk mail (to see if any legitimate mail got put there], sent messages, and deleted mes- 
sages [in the T rash folder]. If you want to view these folders’ messages for a specific account, 
expand the folder by clicking its disclosure triangle and then choose the specific account 
whose messages you want to see. 

You also can access Inbox, Sent, and Draft folders using the Favorites bar below the toolbar, 
as well as access notes and flagged messages; Figure 20.7 shows the Favorites bar and its five 
pop-up menus. Note that the Inbox pop-up menu indicates the number of unread messages in 
parentheses after its name, as the figure shows. 
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New Feature 

The Favorites bar is new to Mail in Mac OS X. In addition to the default folders placed in it, you can drag any 
mailbox folders from the Sidebar into it to get quick access to frequently used folders. Drag a folder out to 
remove it from the Favorites bar. ■ 

Turning accounts on and off 

In the accounts list, a badge containing the ~ character indicates the account is offline, mean- 
ing that Mail is not checking messages for it. You might take an account offline when you 
know the server is down or you are not connected to the Internet (such as when working on 
an airplane} so you don’t get connection error messages. To take an account offline, right- 
click or Control+click its name in the Inbox list, and choose Take " accountname" Offline in the 
contextual menu. To bring it back online (so it sends and receives messages}, right-click or 
Control+click its name and choose Take "accountname" Online. 



Tip 

To quickly put accounts online or offline, choose MailboxOTake All Accounts Online or MailboxOTake All 
Accounts Offline. You also can take any individual account offline or online by choosing Mailbox O Online 
Status and choosing the desired account from the submenu. The submenus are toggles, so if an account is cur- 
rently offline, the menu displays Take "accountname" Online; if an account is currently online, the menu dis- 
plays Take "accountname" Offline. ■ 

Note that taking an account online, or offline, is not the same as enabling, or disabling, an 
account in the Advanced subpane of the Accounts pane in Mail’s Preferences dialog box (see 
the "Accounts preferences" section earlier in this chapter}. If an account is enabled, it dis- 
plays in the Mailboxes list; if it is disabled, it does not. 

You also can delete accounts. Select the account in the Inbox, and either choose Mailbox O 
Delete Mailbox or right-click or Control+click the account and choose Delete Mailbox from 
the contextual menu. This deletes the account and all its associated messages from Mail. 

Using smart mailboxes 

Chances are good that you get lots of e-mails, and you have various folders set up to store 
messages related to a specific project or task — maybe your volunteer work at the PTA, your 
vacation planning, or a project at the office. You can use rules (see the "Rules preferences" 
section earlier in this chapter} to have Mail automatically put mail that matches specific crite- 
ria into folders. This lets you put all e-mails with subjects that match keywords related to the 
project plus all mail from specific people, for example, in one folder. Using rules is a great 
way to sort your mail for projects. 

But there’s another way: smart mailboxes. A smart mailbox is essentially a special kind of 
rule. What makes it special? Two things: 

• All the messages that match the criteria are put in a folder placed in the mailbox list 
in the Message Viewer’s Sidebar. A new category named Smart Mailboxes then 
appears in the Sidebar, listing any smart mailboxes you set up. 
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• A smart mailbox does not remove the messages from their accounts or folders in 
those accounts. A smart folder is really a view that brings all those messages together 
no matter where they are stored in Mail. (It’s like a playlist in iTunes.) This means 
that you can use both smart mailboxes and rules, and when you delete a smart mail- 
box, you don’t affect the messages in their account and folders. 

To create a smart mailbox, choose MailboxONew Smart Mailbox. You get a settings sheet 
such as the one shown in Figure 20.9. It works very much like the preferences pane you use 
to create rules (refer to Figure 20.6}. You choose a criterion from the pop-up menu, adding 
any parameters appropriate for that criterion. Click the + icon button to add additional crite- 
ria. Also select whether you want the smart mailbox to apply All or Any criteria by using the 
second pop-up menu in the Contains _ That Match _ of the Following Conditions. But a few 
controls for smart mailboxes differ from those for creating rules: 

• In the first pop-up menu in Contains _ That Match _ of the Following Conditions, you 
can make the smart mailbox contain either — but not both — e-mail messages or notes. 

• To determine whether the smart mailbox contains messages sent to the Trash or 
Sent folders, you select the Include Messages from Trash and Include Messages from 
Sent options. 

Click OK to save the smart mailbox, which appears in the Message Viewer’s Sidebar. 



FIGURE 20.9 



Setting the criteria for a smart mailbox 
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You can edit a smart mailbox by right-clicking or Control+clicking it in the accounts list and 
choosing Edit Smart Mailbox in the contextual menu; or select the smart mailbox and choose 
Mailbox O Edit Smart Mailbox. You can duplicate a smart mailbox (to use it as a template for a 
new one} by right-clicking or Control+clicking it in the accounts list and choosing Duplicate 
Smart Mailbox in the contextual menu; or select the smart mailbox and choose Mailbox O 
Duplicate Smart Mailbox. You can delete a smart mailbox by choosing Delete Mailbox through 
either means. (Deleting a smart mailbox does not delete the messages or notes items from 
Mail.} 

A related feature is the smart mailbox folder, which you create by choosing Mailbox O 
New Smart Mailbox Folder. Give it a name, and click OK. The folder appears under Smart 
Mailboxes in the left column of the Message Viewer. A smart mailbox folder is just a folder 
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that you can use to contain smart mailboxes (simply drag them into it}. For example, if you 
are a PTA volunteer who works on several committees, you might create a smart mailbox 
folder called PTA and then have separate smart mailboxes you store in that folder for each 
committee so you can keep the e-mails or notes items separate for each committee. 

Maintaining mailboxes 

Mail provides several additional controls that perform maintenance work on your accounts 
and mailboxes. Unless otherwise indicated, you can access these controls from the Mailbox 
menu, by right-clicking or Control+clicking an account or mailbox and choosing from the con- 
textual menu, or by clicking the Action icon pop-up menu (the gear icon} at the bottom of the 
Sidebar. Here’s what to do with these controls: 

• You can force Mail to look for new mail by choosing Mailbox O Get All New Mail, 
pressing Shift-H§§-HN, or clicking Get Mail in the toolbar. Or get new mail for a spe- 
cific account by choosing Mailbox O Get New Mail and then choosing the desired 
account from the submenu. Note that this command is not available via the Action 
icon pop-up menu or via a contextual menu. 

• If you use Microsoft Exchange or an IMAP server as your e-mail server, you can 
synchronize what’s on your Mac with what’s on the server by choosing 
Synchronize " accountname" . (Only Exchange and IMAP accounts display in the 
menu.} Exchange and IMAP servers synchronize with Mail periodically on their own, 
so you would choose this option only when you want to synchronize outside of that 
regular schedule. 

• Choose Erase Deleted Items to force Mail to permanently delete messages from 
the Trash folder before the time set in the Mailbox Behaviors subpane of the 
Accounts pane in Mail’s Preferences dialog box (see the "Accounts preferences” 
section earlier in this chapter) — or if you set Mail to not automatically delete 
messages from the Trash folder at regular intervals. If you choose this option 
from the Mailbox menu, you can choose in a submenu to delete all messages in the 
Trash folder or just those associated to a specific account. If you choose this option 
through the contextual menu, you delete messages for that account only. 

• Choose Erase Junk Mail to force Mail to permanently delete messages in the 
Junk folder before the time set in the Mailbox Behaviors subpane of the 
Accounts pane in Mail’s Preferences dialog box — or if you set Mail to not auto- 
matically delete messages from the Junk folder at regular intervals. If you 

choose this option from the Mailbox menu or press Option+§§+J, you can choose in a 
submenu to delete all messages in the Junk folder or just those associated to a spe- 
cific account. If you choose this option through the contextual menu, you delete mes- 
sages for that account only. 

• Choose Export Mailbox to save all messages onto your Mac or an attached local 
or network volume. This way you can delete the messages from your server and/or 
your Mac’s Mail folders to save on storage space while still having the messages 
available in an archive should you need to access them later. 
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New Feature 

The Export Mailbox option had been named Archive Mailbox in previous versions of Mac OS X. ■ 

• Choose Edit " accountname" to open the Accounts pane of Mail’s Preferences 
dialog hox (see the "Accounts preferences" section earlier in this chapter). 

• Choose Rename Mailbox to change the name of a mailhox. Note that you cannot 
change the names of account mailboxes, just local mailboxes (those listed in the On 
My Mac section of the left column in the Message Viewer) and folders within account 
mailboxes. 

• Choose Use This Mailhox For (available only from the Mailbox menu) to have 
Mail use a local folder you created (in the On My Mac section) for Drafts, Sent, 
Trash, or )unk, as chosen in the submenu, instead of the default folders. 

• Choose Rebuild (available only from the Mailbox menu) to clean up the mail- 
box folder stored on your Mac. Doing so can make the mailbox respond more 
quickly, for example, when you select messages. But note that if you change the 
default folders for Junk, Sent, and so on for an Exchange account, those changes are 
lost and the default folders are used instead. 

• From the contextual menu for an account mailbox, choose Get Account Info to 
see the server status for the account, as Figure 20.10 shows. You can switch to 
another account using the pop-up menu in the Account Info dialog box. The dialog 
box’s display depends on the type of account. The Account Info dialog box has several 
panes: 

• Quota Limits: Available for IMAP and Exchange accounts only, this pane shows 
what is stored on the server and whether it exceeds the storage limits set by your 
e-mail administrator. 

• Messages on Server: Available for POP accounts only, this pane displays all mes- 
sages stored on the e-mail server and enables you to delete selected messages 
from the server. Using the Show Messages pop-up menu, you can view all mes- 
sages on the POP server, those that have been downloaded to your Mac, and 
those that have been removed from your Mac but are still on the server. 

• Out of Office: Available for Exchange accounts only, this pane lets you have 
Exchange send automatic replies during the period you specify along with a mes- 
sage you specify. You also can use it to see your current Out of Office settings. 

• Mailbox Behaviors: This pane provides access to the Mailbox Behaviors sub- 
pane in the Accounts pane of the Preferences dialog box. 

• Subscription List: Available for Exchange accounts only, this pane shows all RSS 
and newsgroup feeds subscribed to from the Exchange server and enables you to 
manage those subscriptions. 

• Summary: This pane provides a summary of your account settings. 
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FIGURE 20.10 



The Account Info dialog box for an e-mail account, showing the Quota Limits pane 
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Monitoring mail activity 

Mail provides several ways to monitor activity in the application. 

if a badge containing a warning icon (the ! character inside a triangle} appears to the right of 
an account in the Sidebar, Mail is having a problem with that account. Clicking the icon may 
provide some details as to the issue. 

if a badge containing the ~ character appears to the right of an account in the Sidebar, that 
indicates the account — and very likely your Mac — is offline. 

When Mail is checking for new e-mail, a spinning dashed, curved line appears to the right of 
the account that is being checked in the Sidebar. 

if open, the Mail Activity window at the bottom of the Sidebar (refer to Figure 20.7} displays 
information about current Mail activity, such as a download occurring. You also can open a 
separate Activity window by choosing Window O Activity or pressing Option+§§-i-0 (zero}. 



Working with E-Mails 

Most of the time you’re in Mail, you’re working with individual e-mail messages, reading 
them, responding to them, or writing new ones. Figures 20.7 and 20.8, shown earlier in this 
chapter, display the Message Viewer, where you can see your mail accounts, mailboxes (mail 
folders}, message list, and individual mail messages. 
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Reading messages 

By default, Mail lists messages in the order they are received, with the most recent message 
at the bottom, and all unread messages listed in boldface. As noted in the previous section, 
you can switch among mail accounts and mailbox folders using the Sidebar, to narrow down 
the messages shown in the message list. 

In the new Message Viewer layout, you can change how items in the message list are sorted 
using the pop-up menu at the top of the message list. Options are Attachments, Buddy 
Availability, Color, Date Received, Date Sent, Flags, From, Mailbox, Message Status (which 
puts unread messages together}. Number (number of recipients}. Size, Subject, and To. By 
default, messages are shown in reverse-chronological order (newest at top}, but you can 
change that by choosing Ascending Order. 

In the classic layout view, you can change the sort order by clicking any of the columns in the 
message list, such as by sender or subject. When you click a column to sort it, a triangle 
appears to the left of the column name. If it points down, the column is sorted in reverse 
alphabetical order (Z to A} or in reverse chronological order (newest first}; if it points up, the 
column is sorted in alphabetical order (A to Z} or in chronological order (oldest first}. Note 
that for the Subject column. Mail ignores the Re: and Fwd: prefixes in subjects that indicate 
replies and forwarded messages, so all messages with the same subject are kept together (as 
opposed to having all replies and forwards grouped together regardless of subject}. 

Also in classic view, you can change the columns displayed by right-clicking or Control+ 
clicking the column row and selecting the desired columns (and deselecting the undesired 
ones} from the contextual menu. The Sort By menu option has the same effect as clicking a 
column to sort it. Or you can choose View O Columns or View O Sort By to change the dis- 
played columns and the default sort order. 

In either view, you can search your messages by entering a term in the toolbar’s Search field 
and pressing Return or by clicking the Search icon button (the magnifying glass icon}. When 
you search in Mail, two buttons appear at the top of the message list: All Mailboxes and one 
showing the current mailbox; click either button to expand the search to all mail or to narrow it 
to the one mailbox, respectively. You can save the search as a smart mailbox by clicking Save. 

New Feature 

when you use the toolbar's Search field, Mail 5.1 opens a results sheet that lists likely matches based on its 
index of your e-mails and contacts, organized by category such as recipient and subject. ■ 

Tip 

You can open multiple Message Viewer windows by choosing File O New Viewer Window or pressing 
Option+3S+N. You might do this so you can switch quickly between different mailboxes. ■ 

Tip 

To add a message's sender to your Mac's Address Book, choose Message O Add Sender to Address Book or 
press Shift+ii+Y. You also can right-click or Control+click a sender's name in the message's From field and 
choose Add to Address Book. ■ 
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When you click a message in the message list, you see part of the message in the preview 
pane below the message list. If you double-click the message, a separate window opens, as 
shown in Figure 20.11. It displays the sender, subject, send date, recipients, and any attach- 
ments included, as well as the actual message text. 



FIGURE 20.11 



You can open messages in their own windows, as shown at the bottom of the screen. 




In the message window’s toolbar, you can delete the message by clicking Delete, mark it as 
junk by clicking Junk, print it by clicking Print, or send it to someone else by clicking Reply, 
Reply All, or Forward (as explained in the "Replying, forwarding, and redirecting messages” 
section later in this chapter). 

Mail provides special controls for file attachments in messages you read, as Figure 20.12 
shows. In the message list, a paperclip icon appears to the right of the message title to indi- 
cate there is at least one attachment. (In classic layout view, the icon appears in its own col- 
umn, which you turn on by right-clicking or Control+clicking the column headers and 
choosing Attachments.) 
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In the message preview or message window: 

• At the bottom of the message header, Mail shows how many files are attached. 
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• Click the adjacent Save button to save the attachments to your Mac. If you click 
and hold the mouse or touchpad button, the Save button acts as a pop-up menu, let- 
ting you choose a specific attachment to save. 

• Click Quick Look to see the attachments in a Quick Look window. If there are 
multiple attachments, the first attachment is previewed. Hold Option to change the 
Quick Look button to Slideshow, which then previews the attachments in a single 
Quick Look window that displays each attachment in turn. 

• At the bottom of the message appear the icons for any file attachments. You can 

double-click an icon to open it. For example, double-clicking a calendar invitation (an 
. ics file) adds it to iCal, while double-clicking a PowerPoint file opens it in either 
Microsoft PowerPoint or Apple Keynote, based on what is set as your default applica- 
tion for this file type. You can right-click or Control+click the icon to open, save, or 
perform other actions on the attachment. Those other actions depend on the file 
type; for a calendar invitation, you get the option to add it to iCal, while for image 
files, you get an option to add them to iPhoto. 



FIGURE 20.12 



Mail indicates attachments in the message list using a paperclip icon, and may provide controls over 
attachments in the bottom of message's header, such as the Quick Look for the calendar invitation shown 
here, depending on the specific attachment. 
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New Feature 

Mac OS X Lion's Mail application no longer provides a disclosure triangle for attachments in the message 
header to let you preview the attachments' icons. Instead, use Quick Look to preview the attachments, use the 
Save pop-up menu to save them, or go to the bottom of the message to see the attachments' icons. ■ 

Using a technology called data detectors, Mail scans your messages for dates (including rela- 
tive dates such as "tomorrow”}, times, names, phone numbers, and other contact information. 
If you hover the pointer over such information, it is highlighted as a pop-up menu. Click the 
pop-up menu to get relevant options, such as Create New Contact, Add to Existing Contact, 
Create New iCal Event, or Look up Date in iCal. Mail can automatically identify flight numbers 
and provide a pop-up menu over the flight number to take you directly to the Dashboard’s 
Flight Tracker widget (see Chapter 14} to get current flight information. 

New Feature 

Mac OS X Lion's Mail application lets you flag messages by assigning one of seven colored flags to them. You 
decide what those colors mean to you; they simply act as visual labels. You can quickly apply a red flag to a 
message by pressing Shift+i€-i-L. Flagging a message helps you find it later in your message list, plus you can 
quickly see all flagged messages by clicking the Flagged button below the toolbar (or choosing a specific mail- 
box from its pop-up menu). To remove a flag from a message, click the Unflag button in the toolbar (it displays 
only if you have selected a flagged message), or choose Message OFlagC Clear Flag. ■ 

Mac OS X Lion’s Message View by default shows messages as conversations (also called mes- 
sage threads), so the set of related messages shows up just once in the message list. When 
you click the message, all the related messages appear in the message preview window in 
reverse chronological order (oldest first}, so you have the entire conversation available in 
one place. Figure 20.13 shows an example. 

Note the badge to the right of the message summary in the message list for the highlighted 
message; it shows 7, indicating there are seven messages in that conversation. You can see a 
list of all the subject lines in a conversation by clicking the disclosure triangle within the 
badge, as Figure 20.13 shows. 

In the message window, each message has a number in the upper-right corner indicating its 
position in the conversation sequence so you know where you are in the conversation. For 
longer messages. Mail shows only the beginning of the message in the conversations view; 
click the See More from sendername link at the bottom of the message excerpt to see the rest 
of that message. 

To hide specific messages in a conversation, click Hide at the upper right of the message; click 
Show to make it visible again. 

T o turn conversation view off, choose View O Organize by Conversation. Choose it again to 
enable conversation view again. 
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FIGURE 20.13 



Mail indicates message conversations in the message list displaying the number of related messages to the 
right of the message summary. In the message window, you can scroll through all the related messages, 
hiding and showing individual messages if you want. 




New Feature 

The Mail application in Mac OS X Lion adds the conversations display, modeled after the similar capability in 
iOS devices. Mail in previous versions of Mac OS X had the ViewOOrganize by Thread menu option, which 
grouped related messages' subject lines under a disclosure triangle, as does View O Organize by Conversation 
when viewing Mail in the classic layout view in Lion. But previous versions of Mail did not actually group the 
messages into one window as in Mac OS X Lion's new Mail view. ■ 

Writing messages 

To send someone a message, click New Message in the toolbar, choose File O New Message, 
or press §§+N. The New Message dialog box appears, as shown in Figure 20.14. 
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FIGURE 20.14 



The New Message dialog box and its default toolbar 
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Mail's message indicators 

At the very left of the message list, Mail places icons that indicate message status. A blue circle indi- 
cates an unread message. A left-pointing circular arrow indicates a message you've replied to, while a 
right-facing straight arrow indicates a message you've forwarded; click the arrow to open the reply or 
forwarded message. 

Mail also has three priority indicators: !! indicates a high-priority message (as determined by the sender), 

! indicates a normal-priority message (as determined by the sender), and - indicates a low-priority mes- 
sage (also as determined by the sender). (In classic view, enable the Flags column to see these icons by 
right-clicking or Control-i-clicking the columns and choosing Flags.) 

If you flag a message using one of the seven colored flags available in the Flag icon pop-up menu in the 
toolbar or by choosing MessageOFlag, a flag icon appears to the right of the subject in the message list. 
(In classic view, enable the Flags column to see these icons by right-clicking or Control-i-clicking the 
columns and choosing Flags.) 

For messages determined to be junk (by your mail server or using Mail's junk filters), a gold mailbag 
icon appears to the right of the subject in the message list, and the message preview is in gold-colored 
text. (To see the icon in classic layout view, the Flags column must be enabled.) 
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Tip 

To change the icon buttons in the New Message dialog box's toolbar, rigbt-click or Control+click the toolbar 
and choose Icon and Text (to show text labels with the icons), Icon Only (the default). Text Only, or Customize 
Toolbar (to add and remove the icon buttons that appear). The additional buttons available are Print, Append 
(to add selected messages to this message). Smaller (for text). Larger (for text). Rich Text, Plain Text, Lists, and 
Link (for hyperlinks). There are also the Space and Flexible Space icons to put spaces between icon buttons. ■ 

New Feature 

The Save as Draft icon button has been removed from the New Message dialog box's toolbar in Mac OS X 
Lion's version of Mail. It's also not available through the Customize Toolbar settings sheet. ■ 

Addressing the message 

In the To field, type the e-mail address for the person you want to send the message to. As 
you type, Mail displays a list of people in your Address Book to whom you’ve previously sent 
messages or who are in your company’s server address book; choose the desired e-mail 
address rather than continuing to type it. Separate multiple e-mail addresses with commas (,} 
to send the message to multiple people. 

Tip 

An easy way to add recipients to the To, Cc, and Bcc fields is to click in the desired field and click Show 
Addresses (the person icon) in the toolbar. That opens the Addresses panel, from which you can click a person 
to have his or her e-mail address inserted. (You also can open this panel by choosing Window O Address Panel 
or pressing Option+i§+A.) Note that the Addresses panel includes any contacts in the Mac's Address Book for 
whom you have e-mail addresses. ■ 

You also can enter addresses in the Cc field, which copies the message to the people in that 
field. [Cc means carbon copy, from the days when secretaries used carbon paper to make 
copies of memos and indicated in the memo who was sent a carbon copy.} As Figure 20.14 
shows, you can use the Customize icon pop-up menu to add a Bcc field which you use to 
blind-copy [Bcc originally meant blind carbon copy} the message to recipients. Anyone who 
gets the message sees the addresses in the To and Cc fields, but not the recipients (other than 
themselves} in the Bcc field. 



Tip 

To delete a recipient, put the text cursor after the name and press Delete. ■ 

In the Subject field, enter a subject or description for your message. If you leave the Subject 
blank. Mail asks you when you send the message if you’re sure you want to send the message 
without a subject. 

Entering the message itself 

Enter your message in the main section of the dialog box. You can format the text by using 
the options in the Format menu if you’ve set your account to send Rich Text e-mail, as 
explained in the "Composing preferences” section earlier in this chapter, or if you enable rich 
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text for this message by choosing FormatOMake Rich Text or pressing Shift+§§+T. Select the 
text, and choose the desired font, color, alignment, and so on from the Format menu. You also 
can click the Show Fonts Panel and Show Colors Panels icon buttons in the toolbar to choose 
fonts and colors, or press §§+T and Shift+§§+C, respectively. 

These other formatting options are included in the Format menu: 

• Lists: This option’s submenu lets you insert bulleted or numbered lists and increase 
or decrease (also called promote or demote] the selected list items’ level. 

• Style: This option’s submenu lets you apply bold, italic, and underline formatting to 
selected text, change the text size, and apply styles. You also can use shortcuts: §§+B 
for bold, §§+l for italic, §§+U for underline, §§+= for larger text size, and §§+- for 
smaller text size. 

• Alignment: This option’s submenu lets you left-align, center, right-align, or justify 
text, as well as change its reading order (for example, text that combines left-to-right 
text such as French with right-to-left text such as Arabic). You also can use shortcuts: 
§§+[ for left alignment, §§+\ for centering, and §§-i-] for right alignment. 

• Indentation: This option’s submenu lets you increase or decrease the indentation of 
the selected paragraphs. 

• Quote Level: This option’s submenu lets you increase or decrease the indentation of 
the quoted text. 

Mail also gives you controls over your text, such as spell checking and automatic substitution. 
Choose Edit O Spelling and Grammar, and then choose the desired submenu option. 



Note 

To change your spelling and grammar settings, apply capitalization transformations, or adjust text substitu- 
tions, you must first create a new message. Otherwise, these options in the Edit menu are grayed out as 
unavailable. ■ 

The key submenu option to set is Check Spelling, which has three choices: When Typing, 
Before Sending, and Never. If you choose When Typing, potential errors are highlighted with 
red dotted underlines. If you choose Before Sending, the Spelling and Grammar dialog box 
appears, in which alternative words are suggested for you to choose from, in which you can 
type in your own corrected text, or in which you can tell Mail to ignore the spelling. (You can 
see the Spelling and Grammar dialog box at any time when composing a message by choosing 
EditOSpelling and GrammarOShow Spelling and Grammar or pressing §§+: [colon].) 

These three other submenu options are available: 

• Check Document Now (press [semicolon]): This checks the message’s spelling 
immediately. 

• Check Grammar with Spelling: This checks your message’s grammar along with its 
spelling. (If a check mark appears to the left of this option, it is enabled.) Note that 
potential grammatical errors are indicated through green dotted underlines. 
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• Correct Spelling Automatically: This makes Mail correct any misspellings it detects 
as you type. (If a check mark appears to the left of this option, it is enabled.} Be care- 
ful with this option: Mail may "correct" words it does not recognize, even though 
they are in fact correct. 

Mail also has controls to change the capitalization of selected text. Choose EditO 
Transformations and the desired option: Make Upper Case, Make Lower Case, and Capitalize 
(which capitalizes the first letter of each word}. 

You also can have Mail automatically replace text with other text as you type. To do so, 
choose Edit C> Substitutions and select the sub-option for what you want to have automati- 
cally substituted: Smart Quotes (which replaces keyboard quotes with their curly, typo- 
graphic versions}. Smart Dashes (which replaces two consecutive hyphens with an em dash}, 
and Smart Links (which converts web and e-mail addresses into clickable hyperlinks}. Note 
that if a sub-option has a check mark to its left, it is enabled. 

Three other sub-options are available when you choose EditO Substitutions: 

• Smart Copy/Paste: This ensures that spaces are added and deleted as necessary 
when you paste text between words. 

• Text Replacement: This enables any text substitutions you set in the Text pane of 
the Language & Text system preference (see Chapter 28}. 

• Show/Hide Substitutions: This displays or hides the Substitutions dialog box. This 
dialog box lets you turn on or off the various substitution settings — dashes, hyper- 
links, and quotes — as well as access the Text pane of the Language & Text system 
preference (by clicking the Text Preferences button}. Use the Replace All and Replace 
in Selection buttons to determine what text in the current message has the substitu- 
tions applied: all text or just whatever text is selected. 

Using other mail composition controls 

To add one or more files as attachments to your message, click Attach (if visible} in the tool- 
bar, choose FileOAttach Files, or press Shift+§§-i-A. 

If you have multiple e-mail accounts, you can choose which account sends the message by 
using the From pop-up menu. Likewise, if you have multiple outgoing mail servers set up (see 
the "Accounts preferences” section earlier in this chapter}, you can choose which outgoing 
mail server to use from the adjacent pop-up menu. You also can choose which signature to 
use for the message by using the Signature pop-up menu (see the "Signatures preferences" 
section earlier in this chapter}. 

Depending on which options you’ve enabled in the Customize icon pop-up menu, additional 
controls may appear in the New Message dialog box: 

• The Bcc field enables you to blind-copy recipients, so no other recipients know 
they received the message. You also can display this field by choosing View O Bcc 
Address Field or pressing Option+§§+B. 
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• The Reply T o field enables you to put in an e-mail address to which all replies 
to this message will be sent, instead of to your e-mail address. (An assistant 
might use this field when sending messages on behalf of his or her boss, for exam- 
ple.) You also can display this field by choosing View O Reply- to Address Field or 
pressing Option+§§+R. 

• The Send from Account pop-up menu lets you choose which server to send the 
message through. There’s rarely a reason not to use the server specified in your 
mail account settings, but if you’re traveling, you may want to use an alternative 
server, as described in the sidebar "Sending e-mail while traveling.” 

• The Priority pop-up menu enables you to choose the messages priority level: 
low, normal, and high. Depending on the recipient’s e-mail client, the priority may 
display as an icon in their message list, apply a color to the message, or use some 
other highlighting. You also can set priority by choosing Messaged Mark and choos- 
ing the desired priority level from the submenu. 

Mail lets you apply fancy formatting to your messages; click Show Stationery and pick one of 
the options from the preview area that appears above the area you type the message text. 
Note that these messages use embedded images and fonts that may not display on recipients’ 
e-mail programs. 

The toolbar also has the Photo Browser button. Click it to see photos stored in iPhoto or in 
Photo Booth. Drag a photo over a person’s name in the To, Cc, Bcc, or Reply To fields to attach 
their photo to the message. Someone with a compatible e-mail program can see the photo in 
those fields when reading the message. 

Sending and saving messages 

When you’re ready to send your message, click Send Message in the toolbar, choose 
Message O Send, or press Shift+§§-i-D. If you want to save the message so you can work on it 
later, click Save This Message to Drafts Mailbox in the toolbar, which stores the message in 
the Drafts folder. Note that clicking Save This Message to Drafts Mailbox does not close the 
New Message window, so you can keep working on the message and click Save This Message 
to Drafts Mailbox again to update what is saved in the Drafts folder. Close the message with- 
out sending it by clicking the Close button in the New Message dialog box. 

If the sender is in your iChat buddy list (see the "Using iChat" section later in this chapter), 
you can send an instant-message response via iChat by clicking the Chat with Recipients icon 
button in the toolbar. (If the button is grayed out, that means you have no recipients in the To 
field that are available via iChat.) 

Replying^ forwardings and redirecting messages 

You can use multiple ways to send messages you’ve received from others, whether you’ve 
selected the message in the message list or have the message open. Reply sends a response to 
the person who sent you the message, Reply All sends the response to anyone who received 
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the message, and Forward sends the message to anyone you choose. In all three cases, you 
can enter your own message, as well as edit the original message included. You also can 
change who gets the reply or forwarded message by adding or deleting e-mail addresses in 
the To, Cc, and Bcc fields. 

Cross-Reference 

To set what part of the original message is included in your reply or forward, use the options in the Composing 
pane of Mail's Preferences dialog box, as explained in the "Composing preferences" section earlier in this 
chapter. ■ 



You reply to a message by clicking Reply in the toolbar, choosing Messaged) Reply, or press- 
ing §§-i-R. To reply to all recipients, click Reply All, choose Messaged) Reply All, or press 
Shift+§§+R. If the sender is in your iChat buddy list (see the "Using iChat” section later in this 
chapter}, you can send an instant-message response via iChat by choosing Message d) Reply 
with iChat or pressing Shift+§§+I. 

To forward a message to someone else, click Forward in the toolbar, choose Messaged) 
Forward, or press Shift+§§+F. Choosing Messaged) Forward as Attachment sends the e-mail 
as an attachment within an e-mail message; note that not all e-mail programs can open that 
attachment. 

You also can redirect a message to another e-mail account by choosing Message d) Redirect or 
pressing Shift+§§+E. The difference between forwarding and redirecting is that forwarding 
shows the message as being sent by you, while redirecting shows the message as being sent 
by the original sender (not you}. 

Deleting, moving, and junking messages 

You can select one or more e-mails (§§-i-cllck each to select multiple e-mails} and delete them 
all by clicking the Delete button in the toolbar, or send them to the Junk folder by clicking 
Junk in the toolbar. (If you are in the Junk folder, you can mark messages as not junk by click- 
ing the Not Junk button in the toolbar; the messages are moved back to the Inbox.} 

To move a message to a folder, simply drag it into the desired folder in the Message Viewer’s 
Sidebar. Or select it from the message list, choose Message d) Move To, and then choose the 
desired folder from the submenu. You also can copy messages by holding Option when drag- 
ging them to a folder or simply by choosing Message d) Copy To and then the desired folder 
from the submenu. To create a folder, select the mailbox or folder that you want to create the 
folder in, click the + icon pop-up menu under the Message Viewer’s Sidebar, and choose New 
Mailbox from the menu. 

Cross-Reference 

You can set up rules that automatically move, copy, delete, forward, or mark as junk messages that meet the 
criteria you set, as explained in the "Rules preferences" section earlier in this chapter. You can apply rules to 
selected messages by choosing Message d> Apply Rules or pressing Option+3i+L. ■ 
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Using RSS Feeds in Mail 

RSS feeds are an easy way to stay up to date on sports scores, news headlines, or other infor- 
mation that is frequently updated. When you subscribe to such a feed. Mail checks periodi- 
cally to see if there are new entries, which it stores in the RSS list in the Message Viewer. 

Each RSS feed you subscribe to displays in this list; click the feed name to get a message list 
that shows all the entries. You read entries just as you would e-mail messages. 

You can delete, mark as junk, or print the RSS entries. And you can erase deleted items, mark 
them as read, archive the feed, delete the feed from the RSS list in Mail, or manually update the 
feed by right-clicking or Control+clicking the RSS feed name and choosing the desired option 
from the contextual menu, or by clicking the Action icon pop-up menu (the gear icon) at the 
bottom of the Message Viewer’s left column and choosing the desired options from the menu. 

Cross-Reference 

You can view RSS entries in Mail and/or Safari. Chapter 19 explains how to subscribe to and view RSS feeds in 
Safari. ■ 



To add feeds to Mail, click the Add icon pop-up menu (the + icon) at the bottom of the Sidebar 
and choose Add RSS Feeds. Or choose File O Add RSS Feeds. In the dialog box that appears, 
select RSS feeds previously subscribed to in Safari or enter the feed URL manually. 

Feed items appear in the Sidebar, under the RSS label, as their own mailboxes. Click an RSS 
"mailbox" to see the list of feeds in the message list, and click a specific item, to view its con- 
tents in the message window — the same way you view mail messages. 

The Preferences dialog box (choose Mail O Preferences or press §§+, [comma]} has three sets 
of RSS options in its RSS pane: 

• Default RSS Reader: Choose the RSS reader that RSS feeds are automatically added 
to when you subscribe to an RSS feed. Choose Mail, Safari, or Select to choose an 
application you’ve installed to read RSS feeds. 

• Check for Updates: Choose how often you want Mail to update the RSS feeds it dis- 
plays: Every 30 Minutes, Every Hour, or Every Day. 

• Remove Articles: Choose how RSS entries are deleted from Mail: Manually, After 
One Day, After One Week, After Two Weeks, After One Month, or After One Year. 



Working with Notes in Mail 

You can add notes in Mail by clicking Note in the toolbar, choosing File C> New Note, or press- 
ing Control-i-§§-i-N. Enter your text, format it as desired using the Fonts and Colors buttons or 
the Format menu, add any attachments using the Attach button, and click Done to save the 
note. You also can send the note to someone else by clicking Send, which creates a new e-mail 
message using the Notes stationery and whatever you’ve entered into the note. Figure 20.15 
shows note being created. 
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If your IMAP or Exchange server Is set up to accept notes (see the "Accounts preferences” 
section earlier in this chapter}, notes appear in the Reminders section of the Message 
Viewer’s Sidebar; click Notes to see all notes or click its disclosure triangle to choose notes 
associated to a specific account. 

New Feature 

Mail in Mac OS X Lion has dropped support for to-do items; you must use iCal to create and manage such 
reminders (see Chapter 21). ■ 

Using iChat 

E-mail is a great way to send lengthy messages or messages to multiple people, but it can be 
cumbersome for quick messages between two people. Instant messaging, also called chat, is a 
simpler, faster way to "talk” to someone over computers using text. To help you chat, Mac OS 
X comes with the iChat application. 

Setting up iChat 

With iChat, you can chat with people who have Apple Me.com or Mac.com addresses, AOL 
Instant Messenger (AIM), Google Talk, Yahoo Messenger, and Jabber accounts, as well as with 
other people on your local network (using what Apple calls Its Bonjour technology). 



New Feature 

Support for Yahoo instant messaging is new to Mac OS X Lion's iChat application. ■ 
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The first time you launch iChat, it asks what type of chat account you want to set up. Tell 
iChat what other services you have accounts for in the Preferences dialog box’s Accounts 
pane. (Choose iChatO Preferences or press §§+, [comma] to open the Preferences dialog box.) 
Click the + icon button to select a service, and then provide the login information for that 
account. If you have multiple accounts, add the login information for each. 



Note 

You often must have an account on the same service as the people you want to chat with. In that case, iChat 
cannot connect with users from different chat services. But increasingly, chat services are allowing connec- 
tions to each other, so you may find that using AIM or Google Talk lets you reach buddies on other networks, 
reducing the need to maintain several chat accounts in iChat. ■ 

For each account, you have three subpanes to set in the Accounts pane: 

• Account Information: This subpane lets you enable the account, automatically log 
into this account when iChat launches, have new buddies you chat with automatically 
added to your buddies list, and — if the chat service permits — allow multiple simulta- 
neous logins so you can have multiple chats at the same time. 

• Security: This subpane lets you block others from seeing that your account is idle, 
determine your privacy level (who can see that your account is logged in), and — for 
services that support this capability — encrypt chat messages. 

• Server Settings: If your network blocks standard chat sessions, you may be able to get 
around that by entering proxy server settings in this subpane. Check with your net- 
work administrator. For secure chat sessions, you also can enable SSL (Secure Socket 
Layer) encryption in this subpane, to keep the contents of your chat sessions safe from 
prying eyes as the session’s content is delivered through the public Internet. 

For chats over the local network, you can use the Bonjour account. It has just one pane. 
Account Information, with four options: Enable Bonjour Instant Messaging, Publish My Email 
and Instant Messaging Addresses, Send T ext as I Type, and Block Others from Seeing My 
Status as Idle (the last option is designed to keep co-workers and bosses from knowing when 
you’re away from your Mac). Anyone who has enabled Bonjour chat and is on the same net- 
work you are is available for chatting; there’s no sign-in. 

In the General pane, you can set the default instant messaging application (if you have others 
than iChat installed), whether your iChat status is visible in the menu bar, whether separate 
accounts appear in one window in iChat or each in their own windows, whether a confirma- 
tion is required to send file attachments, and how your availability status is affected by activi- 
ties such as the Mac going to sleep or you switch to another user account. 

In the Messages pane, you can set the visual display of chat text, set a keyboard shortcut to 
switch to iChat if you are working in another application, automatically save chat transcripts, 
and choose to collect all chats in a single window rather than keep each chat in its own window. 
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In the Alerts pane, you tell iChat how to alert you to various events, such as logging in, a 
buddy becoming available, sending a message, receiving a chat invitation, or getting a file 
transferred to you. Your alert options include choosing a sound, having the iChat icon bounce 
in the Dock, running an AppleScript, or speaking a message. 

The Audio/Video pane lets you choose an external camera (if attached to the Mac} and micro- 
phone (including Bluetooth headsets} to use for audio and video chats. You also can limit 
how much bandwidth the chat can take on your network connection so as not to slow down 
other network operations, to open iChat when a video camera is attached, and play a ringing 
sound when invited to a chat conference (a multi-user chat}. 

Chatting with people 

Before you can chat, you must have people to chat with. You can set up buddies, people who you 
can easily chat with by clicking their names in your chat window. Add a buddy by choosing 
Buddies O Add Buddy or pressing Shift+§§+A. In the dialog box that appears, enter the buddy’s 
account name and what chat service he or she uses (only services for which you have set up in 
the Accounts pane of the Preferences dialog box appear in this list}. You can choose a group to 
add the buddy to, as well as enter the buddy’s first and last names. (Create a group by clicking 
the + icon pop-up menu at the bottom of the chat window and choosing Add Group.} 

In your buddy list, right-click or Control+click a buddy you want to chat with and choose the 
type of chat you want to initiate, as Figure 20.16 shows. You also can block specific users 
from chatting with you. Or select a buddy and click one of the chat buttons at the bottom of 
the window: text, audio, video, or screen share. Or to start a text chat, select a buddy and 
choose Buddies O Send Instant Message or press Shift+§§+M. 



Tip 

If you have several chat accounts, or want to use the Bonjour chat with people on your local network, you can 
open a chat window for any chat account you have in the Window menu By default, all accounts are available 
within the iChat Buddies window, as Figure 20.16 shows. To get separate windows for each account, deselect 
the Show All My Accounts in One List option in the General pane of iChat's Preferences dialog box. ■ 

Tip 

If you're not available to chat, you can simply quit iChat so you show as not available in your buddies' chat 
windows. Or you can choose an away status from the pop-up menu under your name. ■ 

If you want to chat with someone not in your buddy list, choose File O New Chat or press §§-i-N, 
and enter their chat address. If you have more than one chat account, choose the one you want 
to chat from. You also can choose the type of chat you are initiating: text, audio, video, or screen 
sharing. Click OK to send the invitation. If the person accepts your invitation, a chat window 
opens. People also may initiate a chat with you the same way; click Accept in the alert window 
that opens to begin the chat session, or click Block to prevent them from chatting with you. 
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When you’ve connected to someone else for a chat, the dialog unfolds at the top of the Chat 
window, shown in Figure 20.16. Enter your text in the window at the bottom, and press 
Return to send it. If you want to attach various smiley face-type icons — called emoticons — 
select them from the pop-up menu to the right of the text-entry field. You also can choose 
EditO Insert Smiley and choose the desired icon from the submenu. 



FIGURE 20.16 



Left: The unified buddy list. Right: An active chat session. 




Using audio and video 

In addition to chatting via text, you can initiate an audio chat by clicking the Start an Audio 
Chat icon button (the phone icon} at the bottom of the chat window. Both parties must have a 
way to hear the conversation (using headphones or speakers} and to be heard (using a 
microphone} to be able to participate in the chat. (A headset addresses both needs.} 
Participants also need to configure the Audio/Video pane in iChat’s Preferences dialog box to 
use those devices. After the connection is made, you just start talking. Note that the audio 
quality may be inferior to a telephone connection. 

Similarly, click the Start a Video Chat icon button (the green movie-camera icon} to start a 
video chat, as shown in Figure 20.17. Both parties must have an external camera or a built-in 
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iSight camera, as well as a microphone and headphones or a speaker, or a headset, set up. A 
participant without a camera can still join the chat but has access to the audio portion only. 

Another form of video chat is what Apple calls iChat Theater. This enables you to share photo 
albums from iPhoto or files of any sort in a video window. 



FIGURE 20.17 



A video chat session 




One way to initiate a "theater” session is to choose FileOShare iPhoto with iChat Theater to 
share a selected iPhoto album; choose File O Share a File with iChat Theater to share selected 
files. Either way, click Share to set up the "theater.” Then invite a person to a video chat. The per- 
son you are chatting with sees a slide show that you control on his or her video chat window. 

You also can start by inviting someone to a video chat and, when he or she is connected, click 
the + icon button at the bottom of the video chat window. Then choose Share iPhoto with 
iChat Theater or Share a File with iChat Theater, select the desired iPhoto album or files, and 
click Share. 

Using screen and file sharing 

You can share screens across iChat. Click the Start Screen Sharing icon button (the two 
rounded rectangles icon) at the bottom of the chat window to initiate a screen sharing ses- 
sion. The button opens a pop-up menu with two options: one to invite the person to share his 
or her screen with you and one to accept your shared screen. The other party gets a dialog 
box asking if he or she agrees to the screen sharing chat. The person can accept the invitation, 
block you, or send you a text reply. If the screen sharing chat is accepted, the screen sharing 
window opens on the Mac that is viewing the shared screen. People can initiate a screen 
sharing chat with you the same way. 
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You can send someone you’re chatting with a file by choosing Buddies O Send File or pressing 
Option+§§+F when in the text field of a chat. Choose the desired file and click Send. You also 
can send a file simply by dragging it into the text box at the bottom of the iChat window. 
Either way, when you press Return in the text field, the file is sent along with your text mes- 
sage. People can send you files the same way. 



Tip 

You can use Mac OS X's Quick Look feature to preview the contents of files send to you via iChat before open- 
ing them. (Chapter 4 explains Quick Look in detail.) ■ 



Cross-Reference 

Chapter 24 covers file sharing and screen sharing in more depth. ■ 

Using FaceTime 

In 20 10, Apple introduced FaceTime on the iPhone 4, a two-way videoconferencing technol- 
ogy that let two people converse with video over a wireless network or via the Internet, as 
long as they were not using 3G cellular service for the connection. Apple extended FaceTime 
to its late-2010 iPod Touch models, then to Mac OS X via a $1 download from the Mac App 
Store in early 2011, and finally to the iPad 2 in March 2011. FaceTime comes free with Mac 
OS X Lion, so all Mac users can now participate in videoconferences with other FaceTime 
users. (You need a camera and microphone, both of which are built in to all Macs except the 
Mac Pro and Mac Mini series.} 

The first time you launch FaceTime, you need to sign in with your Apple ID (typically the 
same as you use to access the iTunes Store} and specify which e-mail address is associated to 
your FaceTime service. To conference with you, other users double-click that e-mail address 
in the contacts list that displays in their FaceTime windows, and you would double-click their 
FaceTime e-mail address or their iPhone phone number to initiate a FaceTime connection. 

After you initiate a connection, the other person gets an invite on their Mac, iPhone, iPad, or 
iPod Touch, with buttons to accept or reject the FaceTime session. If the other person doesn’t 
respond, you can close FaceTime or click the End button. (If someone contacts you, you get 
the same options.} During the session, the main window shows the other person, while a 
small window showing what your camera displays appears in a corner. (You can drag that 
window to any other corner.} Figure 20.18 shows a FaceTime session. 

You can mute the microphone by choosing Video O Mute or by clicking the Mute icon button 
(the microphone icon} in the FaceTime window (move the mouse or flick the touchpad to 
have the onscreen controls appear}. Click End to end the session. If your microphone is 
muted, an icon labeled Mute appears in the window displaying your camera’s image; if the 
other person’s microphone is muted, the icon appears in the main window. Likewise, if the 
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camera is turned off (or, more likely, covered up}, a video camera icon labeled Paused 
appears in the appropriate window. 

An iPhone, iPad, or iPod Touch owner can switch between the front and rear cameras, but a 
Mac user can use just the single iSight camera on the Mac (usually above the screen}. But 
you can rotate the camera during a FaceTime session by choosing Video O Use Landscape if 
the session is in portrait orientation or by choosing Video O Use Portrait if it is in landscape 
orientation; or just press §§+R to rotate the camera. Choose the Video O Enter Full Screen 
to display the FaceTime session in full-screen mode, or use the onscreen Full Screen icon 
button or press Shift+§§+F to go in and out of full-screen mode. 

To end the session, choose Window O Close, press §§+W, or click the End button in the 
onscreen controls. 

New Feature 

New to FaceTime in Mac OS X Lion is the iOS-style Preferences pane, which appears instead of the previous 
Preferences dialog box if you choose FaceTime O Preferences or press §6+, (comma). In it, you can turn 
FaceTime on or off, set up or change your accounts, and specify the e-mail addresses where you can be 
reached for FaceTime sessions. ■ 



FIGURE 20.18 



Left: Select a contact in the FaceTime application you want to connect to. Right: A FaceTime session. 
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Summary 

Mac OS X has two main collaboration applications focused on communications (Mail and 
iChat}, plus the FaceTime video conferencing that works on Apple’s Macs and recent iOS 
devices. You can import your settings and e-mail messages from other e-mail programs, as 
well as from previous versions of Mail. 

Apple’s Mail is a full-featured e-mail application that works with all common e-mail systems, 
including web-based services such as Google Gmail, POP-based services commonly provided by 
web hosts, and both IMAP-based and Microsoft Exchange e-mail services common in business. 

Mail provides a rich set of controls over how messages are checked, displayed, organized, and 
filtered. It also lets you access multiple e-mail accounts at the same time. Its new Message 
Viewer layout allows for longer message lists and larger preview window sizes, which is partic- 
ularly useful when viewing conversations composed of multiple related messages. 

Mail’s smart folders feature lets you create playlist-like folders that contain all messages that 
meet whatever criteria you specify, without moving the original messages from their stan- 
dard locations in Mail’s folders. 

When creating and sending e-mails, you can add attachments, apply visual templates, and 
automatically append a default signature for yourself, as well as control how the original 
message you are replying to or forwarding is quoted in that reply or forward. When replying 
to an e-mail, you have the option of replying via iChat instead of Mail if the sender is one of 
your instant-messaging buddies. 

Mail can display RSS feeds as if they were mail messages, as well as let you manage your RSS 
feeds. You can see and manage your RSS feeds in Safari as well. 

For IMAP and Exchange accounts. Mail can also display notes. 

The iChat instant messaging service works with several popular IM services, including AOL 
Instant Messenger, GoogleT alk. Jabber, and Yahoo Messenger, plus any Mac on your local net- 
work. You can set up buddy lists that contain the contact information for people you chat 
with often, for easy chat connections, but strangers also can ask to chat with you (and you 
can ask to chat with strangers, if you know their instant message addresses). 

iChat supports not only text chat, but also audio chat (essentially, Internet-based phone 
calls), video chat (Internet-based videoconferencing), and screen sharing chat (where you 
can observe or control the other person’s screen or let them control yours). You can enclose 
files in your text chats to easily exchange files with your chat buddy. 

The FaceTime application allows Macs to participate in two-person video conferences with 
other FaceTime users on other Macs or via an iPad 2, iPhone 4, or 2010-model iPod Touch — 
as long both parties are connected to each other or to the Internet via a network (rather than 
over 3G cellular service). 
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CHAPTER 



2; 

Using Address Book 
and iCal 



A pple’s Mail is very likely your central tool for communicating on 
your Mac. Mail takes advantage of two other applications that 
come with Mac OS X to help facilitate your communications. One 
is Address Book, which is your central repository for people’s contact 
information. The other is iCal, which is your central calendar for 
appointments and to-do items. 

You can use Address Book and iCal directly, but they also communicate 
with Mail. For example. Mail searches your Address Book to find a per- 
son’s e-mail address when you enter the name in a message’s To, Cc, or 
Bcc field. Mail also can intercept calendar invitations sent to you via 
e-mail and pass them onto iCal. (Chapter 20 covers how to use Mail.} 

Like Mail, Address Book and iCal support multiple accounts, so you can 
access contacts from both your Mac and a server such as Microsoft 
Exchange or Yahoo, and you can view multiple calendars (such as from 
your Mac, Exchange, and Google Calendar} in one place. 



IN THIS CHAPTER 



Setting up and using Address 
Book 

Setting up and using iCal 

Coordinating invitations and 
group calendars in iCal 



Working with Address Book 

Address Book, shown in Figure 21.1 in its default contacts view, is a sim- 
ple application that stores your contacts with whatever detail you want 
to provide. 
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Adding and editing cards 

To add a person, create an address book card by choosing File O New Card, pressing §§+N, or 
clicking the + icon button at the bottom right of the Name column in the Address Book win- 
dow. A card form appears in which you enter the person’s name, contact information, and 
any notes, as Figure 21.1 also shows. Leave blank any fields you don’t want to complete. 



FIGURE 21.1 



Upper left: The Address Book with a card displayed. Bottom left: The pane in which you add information 
for a new contact. Right: The pop-over from which you add a photo to a contact. 
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New Feature 

Mac OS X Lion's Address Book application has undergone a significant overhaul of its appearance, now looking 
very much like the Address Book app on an iPad. ■ 

Note the two icon buttons at the lower right of the contacts view window in Figure 21.1: The 
Card Only icon button [the square icon} collapses the window to show just a contact’s card; 
you also can choose View O Card Only or press §§-i-2. The List and Card icon button (the open 
book icon} expands the window to show both the contacts list pane and the selected contact’s 
card; you also can choose ViewOList and Card or press §§-i-l. 

To associate a photo or other image with that card, drag the image file onto the square with 
the person’s silhouette in the card. Or select the card and choose Card O Choose Custom 
Image or press Option+§§-i-l; then in the pop-over that appears, click Choose to select an 
existing image, click the Camera icon button to take a picture using the Mac’s built-in iSight 
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camera, or click the Import face from iPhoto to add a picture from the iPhoto application, if 
you have that. In this pop-over, you also can apply special effects similar to those available in 
Photo Booth (see Chapter 14} and crop the photo as you can in Photo Booth. To delete an 
image from a card, select the card and choose Card O Clear Custom Image. 

To add a field to a selected card, choose CardOAdd Field, and then choose a field from the 
submenu. Choose Edit Template to add fields to all cards, or use the Preferences dialog box as 
described later in this chapter. 



Tip 

Address Book assumes the new contact is a person, but if it is a company, select the Company option; this 
changes the name fields to the company's name. Or you can change a card from a person to a company by 
selecting Company when editing the card, or by choosing CardCMark as a Company or pressing §€+\. If you 
want to change a company contact to a person, deselect the Company option when editing the card, or choose 
Card O Mark as a Person or press §6+\. ■ 

Some fields, such as those for e-mail addresses and phone numbers, are pop-up menus that 
enable you to choose the type of contact you are providing, such as home fax or work phone. 
If a green circle with a plus sign appears next to an entry, click it to add an additional contact 
of the same type, such as a second work e-mail address. Some fields have a minus sign in a 
red circle next to them; click it to delete that field’s contents. 



Tip 

You can add field options to cards by choosing Card C Add Field and then choosing the desired field from the 
submenu. ■ 

To edit an existing contact, select it in the list of contacts, and click Edit at the bottom of the 
Address Book window, choose Edit O Edit Card, or press §§+L. Click a field you want to edit, 
and change the information as desired. When you’re finished, click Edit again. 

Working with groups 

You can group contacts so you can send one e-mail to the group and know everyone in that 
group will get it. T o view groups, choose View O Groups, press §§-i-3, or click the Groups 
icon — the red ribbon with two silhouettes — to get the window shown in Figure 21.2. 

New Feature 

The new look for Mac OS X Lion's Address Book application means it takes more work to get to groups of con- 
tacts; instead of being listed at the left side of the Address Book window, in Mac OS X Lion you now must 
choose ViewOGroups, press §§+3, or click the Group icon (the red ribbon with two silhouettes) to see your 
various calendars and groups, as Figure 21.2 shows. ■ 

Follow these steps to create a group: 

1. Choose File O New Group, press Shift-H§§-HN, or click the + icon button at the 
bottom left of the window when viewing groups. 
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2. A group named untitled group appears in the left pane; change the name to 
one that makes sense for the group. 

3. To add existing contacts to the group, view all your existing contacts hy click- 
ing All Contacts. Drag the contacts from the right column into the group to add 
them. (If you want to edit a contact, double-click the name from the right pane or 
single-click it and then click the Card icon button [the single red silhouette].} 

4. To add new contacts, click the group name to open the window shown in 
Figure 21.2. Then click the + icon button at the bottom right of the left pane to open 
a new contact record. Fill in the information, and click Done when you’re finished. 

5. When you’re finished, click the Groups icon button (the red rihhon with two 
silhouettes) to get a list of all accounts and groups. Click All Contacts to see all 

your contacts, or click another account or group to see its contacts. 

You also can select multiple contacts in a contacts list and then choose File O New Group 
from Selection. 



FIGURE 21.2 



The groups view. To add a contact to a group (such as SLO here), just drag the name from the right pane 
into the desired group in the pane at left. 
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You also can create smart groups, which are kept updated automatically based on the criteria 
you select. First, create the smart group by choosing File O New Smart Group or by clicking 
the + icon pop-up menu at the bottom of the Group list in the Address Book window and 
choosing New Smart Group. Give the smart group a name, and choose the first criterion from 
the first pop-up menu, such as Card or Name. In the second pop-up menu, set the condition, 
such as Contains or Is Set (meaning this field has information in it). In the adjacent text field, 
add the text for the condition. Add conditions by clicking the + icon button at the end of the 
condition. Delete them by selecting a condition and clicking the - icon button. Click OK when 
you’re finished. 
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Working with distribution lists 

You can send an e-mail in Mail to a group defined in Address Book; enter or select the group 
name as you would any individual name in the message’s To, Cc, or Bcc field. But sometimes 
you have groups whose members have multiple e-mail addresses. How do you know which 
e-mail addresses will be used for such contacts when sending to a group? (For individuals, 
Mail lets you select the specific address for contacts that have multiple e-mail addresses.} 
How do you determine which phone number or mailing address is used in, for example, a 
contacts printout? 

The answer is to edit the distribution list associated with that group: 

1 . Choose Edit O Edit Distribution List. 

2. Select the group from the list at the left side of the Distribution dialog box, 
shown in Figure 21.3. For each member, each e-mail address associated to that 
contact is listed. The bold address is the one that is used by Mail when you send to 
that group. 



FIGURE 21.3 



Edit a distribution list to choose primary contact information for members of a group. 
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3. To change the e-mail address, for each contact, select the desired e-mail 
address; each becomes bold. You can select just one address per contact. 

4. To change the default phone number, click the Click the Email column header 
to open the pop-up menu, and choose Phone. Select the desired phone number 
for that contact. 

5. To change the default mailing address, click the Click the Email or Phone col- 
umn header (the label depends on what is currently displayed) to open the 
pop-up menu, and choose Address. Select the desired mailing address for that 
contact. 

6. Click OK when you’re finished. 
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Managing cards and groups 

To delete individual contacts (cards) or groups, select them and choose EditO Delete Card or 
Edit C> Delete Group. You also can simply select a group or contact and press Delete. 

To rename a group, just click its name in the Group list; you also can select it and choose 
Edit O Rename Group. To rename a contact, you need to edit its card, as explained earlier in 
this chapter. 

Other card management options available include the following; note that one or more cards 
must be selected: 

• To find cards, enter the search text in the Search field and press Return or click the 
Search icon button (the magnifying glass icon). 

• To find messages and documents on your Mac that contain the currently selected 
contact, choose Edit O Spotlight " contactname" to conduct a Spotlight search. 
(Chapter 5 explains Spotlight.) 

• To import vCard or Address Book archive files, choose File O Import or press §§+0; 
the export your current address book to either format, choose File O Export and 
choose the desired output format from the submenu. 

• To send an e-mail to contacts with your updated card, select the groups and/or indi- 
viduals you want to send the update to and choose File O Send Updates. 

• If you have multiple cards for someone and want to combine them into one card, 
select them and choose Card O Merge Selected Cards or press Shift+§§-i-\. 

• To find duplicate cards, choose CardOLook for Duplicates. 

• To mark a card as your own, select it and choose Card O Make This My Card. 

New Feature 

To send someone's contact information as a vCard mail attachment (which they can open in Mail and have 
automatically added to their Address Book), click the Share button in a person's card. Mail opens with a new, 
blank message that has the vCard attached. This is a new capability for Address Book in Mac OS X Lion. ■ 

Setting Address Book preferences 

To set Address Books preferences, choose Address BookO Preferences or press §§-i-, 
(comma). The five panes are covered in the following sections. 

General preferences 

Here you set whether the card displays as lastname, firstname or as flrstname lastname. You 
also choose how cards are sorted: by first name or last name. In the Address Format pop-up 
menu, choose the country for which the cards’ addresses should be formatted. You also can 
change the default account in which new cards are added using the Default Account pop-up 
menu (if you have only one account, the pop-up menu has only the On My Mac option). 
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New Feature 

In Mac OS X Lion, the Default Account pop-up menu has moved from the Accounts pane to the General pane in 
Address Book's Preferences dialog hox. And the Font Size menu that had been in the General pane is gone. ■ 

Accounts preferences 

Address Book can sync with a CardDAV Address Book Server (running on a Mac OS X Server}, 
a Microsoft Exchange 2007 or 2010 server, an LDAP (Lightweight Directory Access Protool} 
server, a Google account, an iCloud account, or a Yahoo account. 

To add a CardDAV, Exchange, iCloud, LDAP, or Yahoo account, click the + icon button at the 
bottom left of the Accounts pane, choose the supported server, and complete its sign-in 
information. 

To add a Google or Yahoo account, select the On My Mac account from the Accounts pane’s 
Sidebar, go to the Account Information subpane, select Synchronize with Google, and click 
the adjacent Configure button to set up Google synchronization. Likewise, select Synchronize 
with Yahoo, and click the adjacent Configure button to set up Yahoo synchronization. 



Note 

Yes, Yahoo accounts can be configured in two places. ■ 

All Macs have an On My Mac account, which if selected displays two subpanes: Account 
Information and Sharing. You also can see the settings for available CardDAV, Exchange, 
iCloud, LDAP, and Yahoo accounts (if any} by clicking the account name in the Sidebar. For 
these other accounts, you can enable or disable the account synchronization by selecting or 
deselecting the Enable This Account option in their Account Information subpane. 



Note 

You subscribe to an Address Book that someone else has shared by choosing File O Subscribe to Address Book 
or pressing §§-hU. ■ 

If you have an iCloud, LDAP, or CardDAV account, there is only the Account Information sub- 
pane in the Accounts pane, in which you specify the account and server access information 
provided by your network administrator. 

If you have an Exchange account, the Accounts pane has two subpanes: Account Information 
and Server Settings. You can change or specify the account information in the Account 
Information subpane and the server information in the Server Settings subpane. 

Template 

If you find yourself adding the same fields over and over to your cards, you can add them per- 
manently to all cards by choosing them in the Add Field pop-up menu in the Template pane. 

The pane shows the standard empty card you get when you create a new contact. To delete 
fields, click the red - symbol to its left. To duplicate a field, click the green + icon to its left; 
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these icons appear only for fields such as phone numbers and e-mail addresses where multi- 
ple entries are allowed. Add fields through the Add Field pop-up menu; they’re placed in pre- 
determined locations by Address Book. (In the Add Field pop-up menu, options with a check 
mark to their left are in the card template, while those unchecked are not in the template.} 

Phone 

In the Phone pane, select the Automatically Format Phone numbers option to have Address Book 
convert all phone numbers you enter to a consistent format. (This option is selected by default.} 
You set your preferred display for phone numbers from a list of six common conventions in the 
Formats pop-up menu; you also can create your own by choosing the Custom option. 

vCard 

In the vCard pane, you set the format for vCards generated by Address Book, as well as con- 
trol whether notes and photos are included. A vCard is a standard for exchanging contact 
information across applications, and these settings tell Address Book how to exchange card 
data with vCard-compatible applications. 

You select the format — 3.0 or 2.1 — using the vCard Format radio buttons (3.0 is the default}. 
If you select 2.1, you can set the language encoding for the vCard using the vCard 2.1 
Encoding pop-up menu; an encoding determines the settings for character display, such as 
Western (Mac OS Roman} to use the Roman characters and keyboard mappings common to 
North America and western Europe. (You typically don’t change this option unless you are 
working with people who use languages with character sets different than yours.} 

If you don’t want your personal card shared, be sure to select the Enable Private Me card option. 
The remaining two options in the vCard pane determine whether notes in a card are included in 
the exported vCard and whether the photo in a card is included in the exported vCard. 



Working with iCal 

iCal is Mac OS X’s calendar application, where you can set and track appointments and to-do 
items. Figure 21.4 shows its month view. You can change the view to Day, Week, or Month 
using the View menu, or simply click Day, Week, or Month in the toolbar. 

New Feature 

Mac OS X Lion changes how iCal appears, making it look and work more like the version of iCal on the iPad. 

As part of this change, the list of calendars that used to appear on the left side of the window must now be 
opened in a pop-over by clicking the Calendars button or choosing View C Show Calendar List. Also gone is the 
Mini Calendar view that let you see your current month in a small window when in other calendar views, 
though the Week view in iCal now also shows the current month in a miniature calendar. ■ 

You can show or hide the To Do Items column at right by clicking the View or Hide To Do 
Items icon button (the thumbtack icon} at the bottom right of the iCal window, or by choos- 
ing View O Show/Hide To Do List or pressing Option+§§-i-T. 
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FIGURE 21.4 



The iCal application, displaying the month view and with the Calendars pop-over open and the To Do 
Items pane open 




Working with iCal accounts 

Although when you use iCal it may appear to be a single calendar, the truth is that iCal can 
hold multiple calendars. You can create local calendars, as explained in the next section, and 
you can create accounts that let iCal work with CalDAV (including Google iCloud, and Yahoo} 
and Microsoft Exchange 2007 and 2010 accounts. (CalDAV is the Distributed Authoring and 
Versioning protocol for calendars.} 

To add an account to iCal, go to the Accounts pane of the Preferences dialog box (choose 
iCal C> Preferences or press §§-h, [comma]}, and click the + icon button at the bottom of the left 
column. The Add an Account settings sheet appears. Leave the Account Type pop-up menu 
set to Automatic, and enter the e-mail address and password for the account you want to syn- 
chronize iCal to. iCal tries to determine its settings for you automatically, if it can’t, choose 
one of the options from the Account Type pop-up menu — CalDAV (an iCal server}. Exchange, 
Google, iCloud, or Yahoo — and complete the requested account information. Then click 
Create. The new account displays in the Calendars pop-over. 



Accounts can be added to iCal by other programs, not just through the Preferences dialog 
box. For example, note these things about the Calendars pop-over in Figure 21.4: 
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• In the On My Mac section, Home and Work are there by default, while Entourage was 
added In the figure automatically by Microsoft Entourage (2004 or 2008} to support 
synchronization with that application. 

• Apple’s Mail application added the InfoWorld calendar to support synchronization 
with a Microsoft Exchange server set up in Mail (see Chapters 20 and 22}. 

• I added my Google calendar as well as two delegated Google calendars by setting up 
an account in iCal’s Preferences dialog box. 

• I added the Birthdays calendar through the General pane of iCal’s Preferences dialog 
box (covered later in this chapter}; it gets its data from the Address Book application. 

You can show and hide their appointments in the main calendar window by selecting and 
deselecting them in the Calendars pop-over. 



Note 

In your calendar, each account gets its own color, so you can quickly tell what calendar an item is attached to. ■ 



Cross-Reference 

See Chapter 22 for details on using iCal with the Microsoft Exchange server and the Microsoft Entourage e-mail 
program. ■ 



You can add new calendars to your accounts by choosing File O New Calendar and choosing 
the desired account from the submenu. You can subscribe to others’ calendars if they’ve 
enabled calendar sharing via a CalDAV server by choosing Calendar O Subscribe or pressing 
Option+§§+S and entering the calendar’s URL in the settings sheet that appears. 



Tip 

To add calendars created by other people, such as those with federal holidays or phases of the moon, choose 
CalendarOFind Subscriptions calendars. Your web browser opens, displaying a page of such calendars avail- 
able for download (some free, some not). ■ 

You also can add a calendar group by choosing File O New Calendar Group or pressing 
Shift+§§+N. The Calendars pop-over opens, with a new Group calendar in the On My Mac sec- 
tion. Drag any from the On My Mac section into that group so you can display or hide them all 
at once. To name or rename the group, click it and then enter the (new} name. (You cannot 
group calendars hosted on other servers, such as Exchange, Google, Yahoo, or CalDAV.} To 
delete a group, right-click or Control+click it in the pop-over and choose delete. 

Navigating your calendar 

Beyond changing the view as explained in the beginning of the "Working with iCal” section, 
you can move through the calendar in several ways. 

Click the left- facing triangle at the top of the calendar window (to the left of T oday}, choose 
View O Previous, or press to move to the previous day, week, or month (depending on 
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the current view}. Likewise, click the right-facing triangle (to the right of Today}, choose 
View O Next, or press §§-i-^ to move to the next day, week, or month. 

Click Today at the top of the calendar, choose View O Go to T oday, or press §§-i-T to go to the cur- 
rent date’s entry. Choose ViewOGo to Date or press Shift+§§+T to enter a specific date to go to. 

Type text in the Search box, and press Return or click the magnifying glass icon to find events 
or to-do items that contain specific text. 



Tip 

To get more details on an event, open an Info window for a selected item by pressing 8i+l, choosing EditOGet 
Info, or right-clicking or Control-i-clicking the item and choosing Get Info from the contextual menu. ■ 

Tip 

To get details of whatever item your pointer is hovering over, open the Inspector window by choosing EditO 
Show Inspector or pressing Option+i€+l. ■ 

Creating and editing events 

It’s easy to add an event such as an appointment or meeting to your calendar: Double-click in 
your calendar to add an empty event. (You also can click the + icon button at the upper left of 
the iCal window, to the right of the Calendars button.} It is associated with whatever calendar 
is marked as the default in the General pane of the Preferences dialog box (explained later in 
this chapter}, but you can change the calendar it is associated with by double-clicking the 
new calendar entry to open the details window. In that window, choose a new calendar from 
the Calendar pop-up menu, as Figure 21.5 shows. 

Fill in the relevant fields: event title (labeled New Event by default}. Location, URL, and Note. 
Select All-Day if the event runs the entire day, such as a birthday. Otherwise, choose the start 
and end days and times using the From and To fields. If Time Zone Support is enabled 
(explained later in this chapter}, the Time Zone pop-up menu is shown, defaulting to your 
current time zone, but you can choose another time zone here. 

Tip 

You can set the current time zone in the Time & Date system preference for all applications on your Mac, as 
Chapter 28 explains. If Time Zone Support is enabled in iCal, to change just iCal's time zone, when you are 
traveling, for example, click the current time zone's pop-up menu at the upper right of the iCal window, and 
choose a new time zone. If the desired time zone is not listed, choose Other to open a dialog box where you 
can click a world map or choose from a list to select a new time zone. (The pop-up menu does not appear if 
Time Zone Support is disabled.) ■ 

In the Repeat pop-up menu, you can set the event as a recurring event: Every Day, Every 
Week, Every Month, Every Year, or Custom, which lets you choose multiple days, such as 
Tuesday and Thursday every week, or on specific dates, such as the 17th of every month or 
on every Wednesday of the month. What you can’t do is choose a pattern such as the first 
Monday of the month. 
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FIGURE 21.5 



Adding an event in iCal 




In the Alert pop-up menu, you can set an alert — a sound, e-mail, or pop-up alert — or open a 
file at a period before the event you specify. Note that some calendar servers (accounts) let 
you set two alerts; in such cases, a second Alert pop-up menu displays. 

Click Add File to attach a file to the event. Note that this field may not display if the calendar 
server (account) chosen for this event does not support file attachments. 

Click Done to save the event. If the event is added to a server-based calendar, it displays on 
all Macs, PCs, and mobile devices that have access to that calendar the next time they sync. 

To edit an event, just double-click it in the calendar, click Edit, change the desired options, and 
click Done. You can quickly move an event to a new calendar by right-clicking or Control+ 
clicking it and choosing a new calendar from the Calendar option’s submenu in the contextual 
menu. The contextual menu also has commands to cut, copy, paste, and duplicate the event, see 
its details (Get Info), and send an e-mail with the event details to someone else (Mail Event). 

Working with invitations 

When setting up an event, you can invite other people to attend. Do so by clicking the Invitees 
field; as you begin typing names, a menu of matches from Address Book and Mail appear that 
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you can select from; enter a tab between names. After you add an invitee, you can click it to 
get a list of options, such as mailing the event to that person, marking the person as an 
optional invitee, and editing the invitee. 

New Feature 

In some cases, if the server supports this capability, when you enter a person's name in the Invitees field, a link 
appears labeled Available Meeting Times. Click it to see when that person's schedule shows him or her to be 
available. This capability is new to Mac OS X Lion. ■ 

if you added invitees, the button at the bottom right is named Send; click it to send each of 
them an invitation to the event, if you add attendees later, the button is named Update 
instead, so only the new attendees are invited, if no attendees are added, the button is named 
Done. In all three cases, clicking the button saves the event. 

To invite someone to an event outside of the Invitees field, right-click or Control+click the 
event in the calendar and choose Mail Event. The Mail application opens with an . ics calen- 
dar invitation attached. Add the addresses, type any message you want, and send the invita- 
tion via e-mail. 

If you have outstanding calendar invitations from Exchange (in the .ics format}, either via 
Entourage or Mail, they appear in your iCal calendar, with gray backgrounds and a thick 
dashed border around them, to indicate you have not acted on them. Double-click the event 
to open it, where you can decline, accept, or tentatively accept (the Maybe option} it and 
assign its calendar using the Calendar pop-up menu. 

Pending invitations also display in the upper left of the iCal application, near the Calendars 
button. The Invitations icon button displays the number of pending invitations (in Figure 
2 1.4, there are two pending invitations indicated}. Click the button to open a pop-over listing 
the invitations; for each new invitation, you have three buttons: Maybe, Decline, and Accept. 
Some invitations may have the OK button instead, such as those that indicate a change in 
time for an existing appointment. 

Invitation acceptance doesn’t always work as expected, so be sure to verify your appointments: 

• After you accept an invitation, you can’t change it — only the initiator can do that. 
(Such changes are usually — but not always — updated on your calendar.} 

• Sometimes, invitations get accepted on an account you don’t want them associated 
with. You can copy and paste an invitation to another calendar, but that breaks the 
appointment’s connection to the originator’s in the new calendar. And if you cut the 
appointment, the originator usually gets a message saying you declined the invitation. 

• Sometimes, invitations get placed at the wrong time. This seems to happen mainly 
through invitations handled via Google when you have Time Zone Support enabled. 

In that case, Google seems to assign the item to Eastern time zone, regardless of the 
time zone specified in the invitation file. (Exchange does not make this error, and the 
error seems to be on Google’s end, as it happens in Mac OS X Snow Leopard, Mac OS 
X Lion, and in iOS 4 on the iPad, iPhone, and iPod Touch.} So you may need to turn off 
Time Zone Support if you’re syncing via Google Calendar. 
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New Feature 

iCal in Mac OS X Lion no longer has the Notification pane to list all outstanding invitations. You have to look 
for them in your calendar or in the Invitations icon button. ■ 

You can accept or decline invitations in Mail, by right-clicking or Control+clicking the . ics 
file at the bottom of the message body and choosing Add to iCal. If you have multiple calen- 
dars, you can (usually) choose which calendar to associate it with after you accept it. 

Working with to-do items 

To create a to-do item [which iCal calls reminders), choose FileONew Reminder or press §§-i-K. 
Or right-click or Control+click the Reminders pane (if it’s displayed; turn it on by choosing 
ViewOShow Reminders or pressing Option+§§-i-T) and choose New Reminder from the contex- 
tual menu. (Click the View or Hide Reminders icon button [the thumbtack icon], choose 
View O Show Reminders, or press Option+§§-i-T if the To Do Items column is not visible.) 

New Feature 

iCal in Mac OS X Lion now calls to-do items reminders, and it's changed all its menu and other options to 
reflect that new nomenclature. ■ 

Note 

Not all calendar servers allow you to create to-do items (which some call tasks). You get an error message 
when you try to add a to-do item to a calendar that doesn't support them. To change the calendar that a to-do 
item is being added to, select it in the Calendar pop-up menu. ■ 

Now type the to-do item’s text. To provide more detail, double-click the to-do item to open a 
pop-over similar to the one shown in Figure 21.6. The options for a to-do item are as follows 
(not all options display in all calendars, due to differences among calendar servers): 

• Completed: Select this option when you’ve finished the task. You also can select the 
check box to the left of the to-do item in the Reminders pane to mark it completed. 

• Priority: Set a priority in the Priority pop-up menu. You also can set the priority by 
clicking the icon pop-up menu to the right of the to-do item in the Reminders pane. 

• Private: This keeps the item private, so it’s not visible to others in a shared calendar. 

• Due Date: Select this option if the to-do item has a due date, and then set the date. 

• Alert: Use this pop-up menu to issue an alert at a user-specified interval before the 
due date. 

• Calendar: Use this pop-up menu to choose which calendar to associate the to-do 
item with. 

• URL: Enter a URL in the URL field, such as a related document on the web. 

• Note: Add a note in the Note field if desired. 

Click Close to save your changes. 
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FIGURE 21.6 



The details of a to-do item 




To edit an existing to-do item, simply double-click it. Click Close to save the changes or Revert 
to undo them. 

You can sort the Reminders column by selecting the To Do Items pop-up menu, whose icon is 
to the right of the Reminders label. The options are Sort by Due Date, Sort by Priority, Sort by 
Title, Sort by Calendar, and Sort Manually. (This option lets you drag the to-do items in any 
order you want.} If Hide the Items After the Calendar View is selected (a check mark appears 
by the option}, only to-do items whose calendars are selected in the Calendars pop-over 
appear; otherwise, all to-do items appear. If the Show All Completed Items is selected, all 
items appear in the To Do Items column; otherwise, only uncompleted ones appear. 

You can work on to-do items by right-clicking or Control+clicking them to get a contextual 
menu. The options are straightforward: Cut, Copy, Paste (if one or more events was previ- 
ously cut or copied}. Duplicate, Select All, and Get Info. You also can sort them by choosing 
Sort By, change an item’s priority by choosing Priority, change the calendar an item belongs 
to by choosing Calendar, and mail the item by choosing Mail Reminder. 



Note 

Any to-do items created on calendar servers that support tasks are automatically added to your iCal calendar. 
For example, Entourage 2004 and 2008 do not sync to-do items with iCal, but Exchange 2007 and 2010 do. ■ 

Publishing and subscribing to calendars 

iCal can publish its calendars and subscribe to others people’s published calendars. 

To publish a calendar to a CalDAV-compatible server, select it in the calendars column and 
choose Calendar O Publish. (For iCloud, choose Calendar O Share Calendar.} Options in the 
settings sheet that appears include having the published calendar updated automatically as it 
changes, including to-do items, attachments, and alerts. After publishing the calendar, iCal 
displays a settings sheet that provides the URL for the calendar, as well as provides the Visit 
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Page button to open the calendar in your web browser and the Send Mail button to send an 
e-mail containing the link to other people. 

A published calendar has a radio-wave icon to its right in the Calendars pop-over (the icon 
looks somewhat like the Wi-Fi menu bar icon}. You can send e-mails to people and provide 
its URL by selecting the calendar in the Calendars column and then choosing Calendar O Send 
Publish E-Mail, which opens Mail with the calendar’s URL entered into the message body. To 
unpublish a calendar, select it in the Calendars column and choose Calendar O Unpublish. 

You can subscribe to published calendars by choosing Calendar O Subscribe and entering the 
calendar’s URL. 

Setting iCal preferences 

iCal has only a few preferences set in its Preferences dialog box, which you access by choos- 
ing iCalO Preferences or pressing §§-i-, (comma). There are three panes: General, Accounts, 
and Advanced. 

General preferences 

In the General pane, you have the following options: 

• Days Per Week: This pop-up menu enables you to choose how many days display 
per week: 7 or 5. 

• Start Week On: This pop-up menu enables you to select the first day of the week as 
displayed in iCal. 

• Scroll in Week View By: This pop-up menu has two options: Day and Week. If you 
choose Day, clicking the triangle buttons in the toolbar moves the calendar display one 
day at a time; if you choose Week, it moves the calendar display one week at a time. 

• Day Starts At: This pop-up menu enables you to set the time that appears at the top 
of the iCal week and day views. (Earlier times are grayed in the display.) 

• Day Ends At: This pop-up menu enables you to set the time that indicates the end of 
your business day. (Later times are grayed in the display.) 

• Show _ Hours at a Time: This pop-up menu determines how many hours display 
onscreen in the day and week views. 

• Default Calendar: This pop-up menu determines which calendar new events are 
added to in iCal. (You can change its associated calendar when creating or editing a 
specific event.) 

• Show Event Times: If selected, this option shows the event times when you view the 
calendar in day, week, or month view; note that this considerably shortens the 
amount of detail visible in the month view. 

• Show Birthdays Calendar: If selected, this option adds a calendar called Birthdays 
to the Calendars pop-over. 
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• Add a Default Alert to All New Timed Events and Invitations: If selected, you can 
enter a number of minutes that will set an alert for every new event at that time 
interval. 

New Feature 

The ability to set a default calendar is new to Mac OS X Lion. Also, the Show Event Times option now displays 
times in day and week views, not just month views. Gone is the Synchronize iCal with Other Computers and 
Devices Using MobileMe option. ■ 



Accounts preferences 

The Accounts pane lists the available accounts in a list in the left side of the dialog box. You 
can add more accounts by clicking the + icon button; you can delete existing accounts by 
selecting them (one at a time) and clicking the - icon button. 

The Accounts pane also lets you see and change the settings for each account. Click an 
account, and use the Account Information and Server Settings subpanes to view options such 
as the username and password, how often the calendar is synced (refreshed), and the server 
configuration. In the Account Information pane, you can disable an account from displaying 
in iCal and syncing with iCal by deselecting the Enable This Account option. (Select the option 
to enable the account again.) 

The third subpane. Delegation, lets you access other people’s calendars, for an assistant manag- 
ing a boss’s calendar or a project team using a shared calendar, for example. Only some servers, 
such as Exchange and Google, allow such delegation. For Exchange, click the + icon button in 
the Delegation pane to complete the sign-in information for other accounts (get this informa- 
tion from your IT staff); you can see who has access to your calendar by clicking the Edit but- 
ton. For Google, a list of calendars you have access to appears in the Delegation pane; select the 
ones you want to make visible and editable in iCal. Note that some Google calendars display as 
Read Only, meaning you can see them in iCal but cannot add or modify events in them. 

Advanced preferences 

The Advanced pane has the following options: 

• Turn On Time Zone Support: This option, which is selected by default, enables you 
to set up an independent time zone for iCal, such as when you’re traveling, as 
explained in the section earlier in this chapter on working with events. Note that this 
option can cause time zone mismatches with invitations sent via Google Calendar. 

• Hide Reminders That Are Due After the Dates Visible in the Calendar: This 
option, which is selected by default, shows only to-do items that fall within the cur- 
rent calendar view (day, week, or month). 

• Hide Reminders _ Days After They Have Been Completed: This option, which is 
selected by default, hides completed to-do items after the specified number of days 
have passed; 7 is the default setting. 
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• Delete Events _ Days After They Have Passed: If selected, this option automati- 
cally removes events from your calendar after the specified number of days have 
passed; 30 is the default. 

• Delete Reminders _ Days After They Have Passed: If selected, this option auto- 
matically removes to-do items from your calendar after the specified number of days 
have passed; 30 is the default. 

• Turn Off All Alerts: If selected, this option disables all alerts. You might use it in a 
meeting, so your MacBook doesn’t make noises that distract the participants. 

• Open Events in Separate Windows: If selected, this option opens a new window for 
each event you open; otherwise, opening an event closes the previously open event. 

• Ask Before Sending Changes to Events: This option, which is selected by default, 
displays an alert when changes to events occur, asking you if you want to update the 
attendees with the new information. If no attendees are selected for an event, this 
alert does not display. 

• Automatically Retrieve CalDAV Invitations from Mail: This option, which is 
selected by default, automatically detects compatible calendar invitations (such as 
those in most . ics files} in Mail and displays them as gray appointments in iCal, so 
you can decide whether to accept or decline them. 

Summary 

The Address Book lets you manage your contacts, and it works with Mail, iChat, and iCal to 
make it easy to fill in and contact people listed in the Address Book. Address Book can sync 
with Exchange 2007 and 2010, Google, iCloud, and Yahoo accounts, as well as with LDAP and 
CardDAV servers. 

iCal lets you create and track appointments and to-do items, as well as invite other people to 
meetings via e-mail notifications. It supports .ics invitations that can be sent via e-mail; the 
recipient can accept the invitation either in Mail or iCal and have a confirmation sent to the 
originator. 

In addition to syncing invitations with others, you can set up shared calendars in iCal, acces- 
sible via the web or the local network. And iCal can sync calendars with your Exchange 2007 
and 2010, Google, iCloud, and Yahoo accounts, as well as via CalDAV servers such as Mac OS X 
Lion Server. 
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CHAPTER 



Working with 
Microsoft Exchange 



M ac OS X comes with a great e-mail application (Mail), calendar 
application (iCal), and contacts manager (Address Book}. But 
many people in the business world use Microsoft’s Exchange 
products to handle all three functions, with Exchange Server on the back 
end managing everything and Entourage or Outlook on the Mac provid- 
ing users with access to their e-mail, calendars, and contacts from the 
Exchange Server. 

Microsoft has long made its Entourage application available for the Mac, 
so users have been able to work with Exchange for more than a decade. 
Then in 2010, it replaced Exchange with Outlook, an e-mail application 
more like its Windows version (also called Outlook}. But Mac OS X inte- 
grates the Microsoft ActiveSync technology used by Exchange Server, 
making it even easier to work in an Exchange-based business, especially 
if your business uses the newest versions of that server. Exchange 
Server 2007 or 2010. 



IN THIS CHAPTER 



Understanding Microsoft 
Exchange 

Using Apple's Mail, iCal, and 
Address Book with Exchange 

Using Microsoft Entourage and 
Outlook with Exchange 

Adding an iPhone, iPad, or 
iPod Touch to the Exchange 
mix 



This means you can continue to use Entourage or Outlook as your 
e-mail, contacts, and calendar applications alongside Address Book and 
iCal, or you can drop Entourage or Outlook and use Mail, Address Book, 
and iCal exclusively and still be a "native” participant in your business’s 
Exchange environment. 



Cross-Reference 

Chapter 20 explains how to set up and use Mail, both for Exchange and other 
servers. Chapter 21 explains how to set up Address Book and iCal, again both 
for Exchange and other servers. ■ 
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How Exchange Works 

Microsoft Exchange is a server application that stores and routes several kinds of informa- 
tion to users that connect to it through a client application such as Entourage, Outlook, Mail, 
iCal, or Address Book. Exchange handles e-mail, contacts, calendar entries, to-do items, RSS 
(Really Simple Syndication) feeds, and newsgroup feeds. By managing these types of infor- 
mation in a central location (the Exchange Server), Exchange makes it easy to share and col- 
laborate, such as being able to check a colleagues’ calendar to see if he or she is available, or 
to send e-mails to people you select from a corporate directory (rather than having to enter 
their e-mail addresses manually or have them stored in your Mac’s Address Book). 



Note 

Microsoft Exchange is not the only server application you might use for communication and collaboration. 
IBM's Lotus Notes and Novell's GroupWise also are used by many businesses, and they both come with a Mac 
client application to allow access to their e-mail, contacts, and calendar information. But Mac OS X does not 
support their servers natively, so they don't integrate as well with Mail, iCal, or Address Book as Exchange 
does. ■ 

Exchange Server has several versions in use: 2000, 2003, 2007, and 2010. Exchange Server 
2003 is the most widely deployed, but Exchange Server 2007 is steadily replacing 2000 and 
2003 installations. And the most recent version. Exchange 2010, is starting to get adoption. 
(Businesses tend to upgrade server software more slowly than individuals update applica- 
tions because doing so affects every user, so it’s common for businesses to wait a few years 
before updating a server application to be sure all the kinks have been worked out.) It’s 
important to know which version of Exchange Server your business uses, because how your 
Mac works with Exchange Server varies based on the server version your business has. 

If your business runs Exchange Server 2000 or 2003, you won’t get many of the benefits of 
Mac OS X’s support for Exchange 2007 or 2010. That’s because if you’re using Mail, it inter- 
acts with Exchange Server 2000 or 2003 through an IMAP (Internet Message Access 
Protocol) connection, which gives it access to just e-mails and the corporate address book. 
iCal and Address Book won’t synchronize to Exchange Server 2000 or 2003 directly; you 
must use Entourage 2003 as the go-between, as explained later in this chapter. (Chapter 20 
explains how to set up Mail through an IMAP connection if you are using Exchange 2000 or 
2003, or, for that matter, Lotus Notes or Novell GroupWise.) 

Note 

Your network administrator must set up Exchange Server 2000 or 2003 to support IMAP connections, such as 
through a virtual private network (VPN) or Outlook Web Access (OWA), for your Mac to connect outside your 
corporate network. Inside a corporate network, IMAP or OWA must be enabled for Exchange Server 2000 or 
2003 if you want to access Exchange through Mail instead of through Entourage. (By contrast, you can connect 
natively with Exchange Server 2007 or 201 0 from Mail, iCal, and Address Book.) ■ 
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If your business runs Exchange Server 2007 or 2010, you get much better integration with 
your Mac using Mail, Address Book, and iCal, to the point where you don’t need to run 
Entourage any longer if you don’t want to. That’s because Mail, Address Book, and iCal can 
talk directly to the Exchange 2007 or 2010 server, synchronizing e-mail, contacts, and calen- 
dar entries (as well as RSS feeds, to-do Items, and newsgroup feeds}. Plus, with the 
ActiveSync support, this synchronization happens instantly, not on a scheduled basis as with 
IMAP. (About the only thing that you can’t do with Apple’s software is access delegated 
e-mail accounts, which Entourage and Outlook can do.} 

Because Exchange processes and stores all e-mails, contacts, and calendar items centrally, 
then distributes the relevant items to each user, by default you always have a copy of your 
e-mail, contacts, and calendar items on the server. So, if you access Exchange from another 
computer (or from your iPhone, iPad, iPod Touch, or other compatible mobile device}, you 
have access to all the same information as from your "regular” Mac. And if your Mac crashes 
or you accidentally delete messages, the messages likely are still available on the Exchange 
server. You can configure for how long these messages are stored on the server in Mail’s 
Preferences dialog box (choose Mail O Preferences or press §§-i-, [comma]}, in the Accounts 
pane, as Chapter 20 describes. 



Note 

Typically, Exchange copies your messages, calendar items, and contacts to your Mac as well as keeps copies on 
the Exchange Server, but sometimes Exchange Server is configured not to allow local copies to be kept. Eor 
example, some industries have high standards to safeguard information and thus make employees keep every- 
thing only on servers so their data can't get stolen if their Mac is lost or stolen. ■ 



Using Mac OS X^s Mail with Exchange 

Mail is the Mac OS X application that you’re likely to use the most with Exchange, because 
people typically spend much more time in e-mail than in their address books or calendars. 
Plus, you can update Address Book within Mail and accept calendar invitations within Mail. 
How Mail interacts with Exchange depends on the version of Exchange Server you use. 

Cross-Reference 

To set up Mail, follow the instructions in Chapter 20. The details here are specific to using Exchange, but most 
of the setup is the same no matter which e-mail server you use. ■ 

Setting up Mail for Exchange 2007 or 2010 

When setting up an e-mail account in Mail, you have the option of setting up Address Book 
and iCal at the same time for an Exchange e-mail account (or if you’re using Exchange 2010 — 
for the purposes of Mac OS X, Exchange 2010 and 2007 are one and the same}. As Figure 22.1 
shows, when asked for the incoming mail server information, there are two options not avail- 
able for other types of e-mail accounts: Address Book Contacts and iCal Calendars. If you 
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select Address Book Contacts, your Exchange contacts list is synchronized automatically with 
Address Book on your Mac; if you select iCal Calendars, your Exchange calendar and to-do 
items are synchronized automatically with iCal on your Mac. 

New Feature 

In Mac OS X Lion's version of Mail, the Exchange mail account replaces what had been labeled Exchange 2007 
in Mac OS X Snow Leopard. It's the same feature, but Apple removed the "2007" because it applies to both 
Exchange 2007 and Exchange 2010 servers. ■ 



FIGURE 22.1 



When configuring Exchange-based e-mail accounts, you also can synchronize Address Book and iCal with 
Exchange using the Also Configure options. 

^ O Accounts 
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When you create an Exchange 2007 or 2010 e-mail account, you can set how long messages 
are kept on the Exchange server in the Accounts pane of the Preferences dialog box (choose 
Mail O Preferences or press §§-i-, [comma]}, as Chapter 20 describes. 

If you are using Exchange 2007 or 2010, you have slightly different options than if you are 
using an Exchange IMAP connection to Exchange 2000 or 2003. 
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The differences are in two subpanes of the Accounts pane: Mailbox Behaviors and Advanced: 

• Mailbox Behaviors: In Trash options, Exchange 2007 and 2010 accounts don’t have 
the Move Deleted Messages to the Trash Mailbox option, given that deleted e-mail is 
automatically moved to the server’s Trash folder. 

• Advanced: The Internal Server Path and External Server Path fields enable you to 
put in a server address as provided by your network administrator to ensure a 
proper connection to the Exchange 2007 or 2010 server. Leave them blank unless 
given such an address. (These options are not available for Exchange IMAP connec- 
tions.} The internal path is the connection inside the corporate network, and the 
external path is the connection from outside the corporate network. Not all organiza- 
tions use two different paths preferring instead to use a single path no matter where 
the user is; in that case, you may be given just the Internal Server Path information. 

When set up. Mail syncs to Exchange 2007 or 2010 immediately, so both your Mac and the 
server are always kept up to date. With Exchange 2000 and 2003, Mail syncs periodically as 
set in the Check for New Messages pop-up menu in the General pane of Mail’s Preferences 
dialog box. 

Setting up iCal for Exchange 2000 or 2003 

If your company uses Exchange Server 2000 or 2003, set up your e-mail account as standard 
IMAP connection (called Exchange IMAP in some dialog boxes}, as Chapter 20 explains. 

Working with an Exchange e-mail account in Mail 

Apple’s Mail works very well with Exchange 2000, 2003, 2007, and 2010. When you create an 
account for an Exchange e-mail account. Mail accesses not only its e-mails but also its notes, 
to-do items, and any RSS and newsgroup feeds set up on that server. 

Cross-Reference 

For the details on how to use Mail, see Chapter 20. This chapter covers just Exchange-specific functions. ■ 

You can force Exchange and Mail to sync by choosing Mailbox O Synchronize " accountname" , 
or by right-clicking or Control+clicking the account in the left column of the Message Viewer 
window and choosing Synchronize "accountname" from the contextual menu. If you’re using 
Exchange 2007 or 2010, you rarely need to force synchronization, because ActiveSync main- 
tains a continuous synchronization; but in earlier versions of Exchange, forcing a sync is a 
handy way to get new mail before the next scheduled sync takes place (such as when your 
boss says he or she just sent you a message and needs an immediate answer}. 

In the Message Viewer’s Sidebar, you see your Exchange e-mail account listed in the Mailboxes 
section at top, as one of the accounts in the Inbox. (Its name matches whatever account name 
you provided when setting up the account.} Click the disclosure triangle to the left of the 
Exchange account’s name to expand the mailbox and see all the folders set up at your Exchange 
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sever. In addition to the usual Drafts, Junk E-Mail, and Trash, you see any other folders stored in 
Exchange. In separate sections of the Sidebar, you also find your Exchange account listed where 
appropriate, such as in the Notes mailbox in the Reminder section. 

Right-click or Control+clickyour Exchange account mailbox anywhere it’s listed in the 
Sidebar, and choose Get Account Info from the contextual menu to see ail messages and fold- 
ers stored for your account on the Exchange server, whether you’ve exceeded your storage 
quota limits, and to manage subscriptions to RSS and newsgroup feeds provided through the 
Exchange server. 



Note 

To-do items are saved in iCal or, if you choose your Exchange e-mail account or Entourage as the calendar, in 
Exchange. ■ 

The version of Mail in Mac OS X Lion supports Exchange’s Out of Office feature, so you can set 
up automatic replies to people who e-mail you that you are not checking your e-mail. To set up 
an out-of-the-office notice, right-click or Control+click your Exchange account in the Sidebar (in 
the Inbox list in the Mailboxes section) and choose Out of Office from the contextual menu. The 
Account Info dialog box appears, set to the Out of Office pane, as Figure 22.2 shows. 



FIGURE 22.2 



Setting up an out-of-the-office notice for an Exchange account in Mail 
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New Feature 

The Out of Office feature is new to Mac OS X Lion. Its addition addresses one of the more glaring Exchange 
deficiencies in previous versions of Mail. ■ 

One thing you can’t do in Mail with an Exchange account is view an account to which you are 
delegated access, such as for an assistant who checks his or her boss’s e-mail. You must use 
Entourage or Outlook instead of Mail if you need that capability. 



Using iCal with Exchange 

The process for setting up iCal differs notably, depending on whether you use Exchange 2007 
or 20 10 or an earlier version of Exchange. 

Setting up iCal for Exchange 2007 or 2010 

If your business uses Exchange Server 2007 or 2010 and you selected the iCal Calendars 
option in the Accounts pane of Mail’s Preferences dialog box (choose Mail O Preferences or 
press §§+, [comma]}, appointments and to-do items you set in iCal are synced to your 
Exchange calendar and vice versa. 

You also can set up iCal to work with Exchange 2007 or 2010, rather than doing so through 
Mail. Go to the Accounts pane in iCal’s Preferences dialog box by choosing iCal C> Preferences 
or pressing §§-i-, (comma). Add your account information in the Account Information subpane 
and the server connection information in the Server Settings subpane. (These should match 
the Account pane’s settings in Mail’s Preferences dialog box.) 

Cross-Reference 

For details on how to use iCal, see Chapter 21. This chapter covers Exchange-specific functions only. ■ 

Setting up iCal for Exchange 2000 or 2003 

If your business uses Exchange 2000 or 2003, you need to use Entourage as the way station 
between Exchange and iCal. To do so in either Entourage 2004 or Entourage 2008, go to 
Entourage’s Preferences dialog box (choose Entourage O Preferences or press §§-i-, [comma]}, 
and go to the Sync Services pane. Select the Synchronize Events and Tasks with iCal and 
.Mac option to set up the Entourage calendar in iCal and have events and to-do items sync 
automatically. 



Note 

You must choose either to sync your local Entourage calendar or the Exchange server calendar; you cannot 
sync both to iCal. ■ 
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In iCal, you now have a calendar called Entourage. Any appointments and to-do items you 
add to the Entourage calendar in iCal are synchronized to Exchange (the others are not}, and 
any Exchange calendar items are synced to the Entourage calendar in ICal. 

Caution 

If you use Outlook 201 1 on the Mac, note that it cannot sync with iCal through Exchange 2000 or 2003, as 
Entourage can. Microsoft says it may provide that capability as an update at some point. ■ 

Using iCal with Exchange 2007 or 2010 

After ICal is set up to sync with Exchange 2007 or 2010, you can do several things you can’t 
do with Exchange 2000 or 2003: 

• When you open an event in iCal, click in the Location field to get a list of available 
meeting rooms to schedule the meeting in (if meeting-room availability is enabled in 
your Exchange 2007 or 2010 server’s Global Address List}. 

• Likewise, you can check the availability of attendees invited to the event, by choosing 
individuals in the Invitees field. 

Cross-Reference 

See Chapter 21 for details on the iCal functions that work with all versions of Exchange, such as sending meet- 
ing invites. ■ 



Using Address Book with Exchange 

The process for setting up Address Book also differs, depending on whether you use 
Exchange 2007 or an earlier version of Exchange. 

Setting up Address Book for Exchange 2007 

If your business uses Exchange Server 2007 or 2010 and you selected the Address Book 
Contacts option in the Accounts pane of Mail’s Preferences dialog box (choose MailO 
Preferences or press §§-i-, [comma]}, contacts you add and modify in Address Book are 
synced to your Exchange address book and vice versa. 

You also can set up Address Book to work with Exchange 2007 or 2010, rather than doing so 
through Mail. Go to the Accounts pane in Address Book’s Preferences dialog box by choosing 
Address BookO Preferences or pressing §§+, (comma}. Add your account information in the 
Account Information subpane and the server connection information in the Server Settings 
subpane. (These should match the Account pane’s settings in Mail’s Preferences dialog box.} 
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Cross-Reference 

For the details on how to use Address Book, see Chapter 21. This chapter covers just Exchange-specific 
functions. ■ 

Setting up Address Book for Exchange 2000 and 2003 

If your business uses Exchange 2000 or 2003, you need to use Entourage as the way station 
between Exchange and iCal. To do so in either Entourage 2004 or Entourage 2008, go to 
Entourage’s Preferences dialog box (choose Entourage O Preferences or press §§-i-, [comma]}, 
and go to the Sync Services pane. Select the Synchronize Contacts with Address Book and 
.Mac option to sync contacts with Address Book automatically. 

Note that you cannot use Outlook 20 1 1 in a similar fashion to bridge your Exchange server 
with Address Book. 



Using an iPhone^ iPad^ or iPod Touch with 
Exchange 

iPhone, iPad, and iPod Touch users have the same ability to directly connect their devices to 
Exchange servers as Mac OS X users do. If you set up your iOS devices — iPhones, iPads, and 
iPod Touches — to sync directly with Exchange, and you set up Entourage, Mail, iCal, and/or 
Address Book to sync to Exchange (directly via Exchange 2007 or 2010 or through Entourage 
for earlier versions of Exchange}, your Mac and your mobile devices stay in sync with each 
other and with the Exchange server. It really is that simple. 



Note 

You can use Apple's iCIoud service to sync your Mac to your iPhone, iPad, or iPod Touch and to other comput- 
ers if you don't use Exchange, as Chapter 17 explains. Likewise, if you use IBM's Lotus Notes 8.5, IBM offers 
the Lotus Notes Traveler application for iPhones, iPads, and iPod Touches to sync e-mail. If you use Novell's 
GroupWise 8, iOS devices can sync to it directly if your company has installed the Data Synchronizer Mobility 
Pack on the server as well. ■ 

Note 

If you use a smartphone or tablet that doesn't come from Apple, you'll want a sync utility for it, to transfer 
contacts, music, and more. Research in Motion and Microsoft have free utilities for their BlackBerry (http: // 
us . blackberry.com/apps-software/desktop/desktop_mac . j sp) and Windows Phone 7 (www. 
microsoft.com/windowsphone/en-us/apps/mac-connector.aspx) devices, respectively. If you 
use an Android device, some smartphone models running the Android 2.2 or 2.3 operating system can sync to 
Exchange servers, as can most tablets running the Android 3.0 or 3.1 operating system. For other Android 
devices or to sync with other types of e-mail servers, you'll want Sailing Media Sync ($22; www. sailing . 
com/mediasync/mac). For other devices, Mark/Space likely makes compatible versions of its Missing Sync 
utility ($40; WWW . markspace . com). ■ 
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Setting up the iPhone, iPad, or iPod Touch to access Exchange Server 2000, 2003, 2007, or 
2010 is easy: 

1 . Tap Settings to open the Settings application, and then tap Mail, Contacts, 
Calendars to set up (or modify) an account. 

2. Tap Add Account to get a list of supported e-mail servers. Tap the Microsoft 
Exchange logo, and follow the prompts to set up your account. 

3. You’re asked for your e-mail address and password; if the iPhone, iPad, or 
iPod Touch can figure out the rest of the settings for you, it does. Otherwise, it 
asks you for the server address and any security settings (which your network 
administrator should provide to you). 

4. You’re asked whether you want to sync mail, contacts, and/or calendars. If you 

set any of these switches to On, they sync wirelessly to the Exchange server. If you 
set any of these to Off, you must sync them through iTunes, as explained later. You 
determine how far back to sync mail by tapping the Mail Days to Sync option and 
choosing one of its options. You also can set specific folders to automatically stay 
updated by tapping Mail Folders to Push and tapping each folder (other folders are 
synced only when you open them on your mobile device). 

5. When set up. Exchange starts loading your messages, calendar items, and/or 
contacts onto your iPhone, iPad, or iPod Touch. In the device’s Mail applica- 
tion, you see a list of your Exchange e-mail folders. If you tap any folder to open 
it. Exchange begins loading its messages. (Exchange loads new messages into your 
inbox automatically, but it loads messages in other folders only when you open 
them.) Any messages you send are automatically copied to Exchange’s Sent Items 
folder, so they can be synchronized with your Mail’s or Entourage’s Sent Items 
folder on your Mac. 

To modify your Exchange settings, go to the Settings application, tap Mail, Contacts, 
Calendars, tap the account to change (you can have multiple e-mail accounts set up, but only 
one Exchange account), and then change the desired settings. Figure 22.3 shows the series of 
screens to set up and modify your Exchange settings on an iPhone, iPad, or iPod Touch. 

If you don’t want to synchronize your contacts or calendar with Exchange — perhaps you 
want to keep personal items off your company’s Exchange server — disable synchronization 
on the iPhone, iPad, or iPod Touch by sliding the Mail, Contacts, and/or Calendars switches to 
Off — or deleting the account. You can still sync such items between your Mac and mobile 
device through iTunes or iCloud. Chapters 16 and 17, respectively, explain how to do so. 
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FIGURE 22.3 



Left: The pane to select the type of e-mail account to set up on an iOS device (an iPhone's screens are 
shown here). Center: The pane in which you enter your Exchange account settings. Right: The pane in 
which you enable the Exchange data to sync, as well as set the folder sync preferences. 
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Summary 

Mac OS X comes with Microsoft’s ActiveSync technology, which enables direct connections 
between Microsoft’s Exchange Server 2007 or 2010 e-mail, calendar, and contact application 
and Mac OS X’s Mail, iCal, and Address Book applications. If you use an earlier version of 
Exchange Server, you can still sync Mail to it via an Exchange IMAP connection, and sync iCal 
and Address Book to it using Microsoft’s Entourage client application as a way station. 

If you use an iPhone, iPad, or iPod Touch, you can set it to synchronize wirelessly to an 
Exchange server, rather than synchronize through iTunes to Mail, iCal, and Address Book. 
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CHAPTER 




Setting Up a Network 
and the Internet 



L ongtime Mac users know that Apple practically invented the net- 
work. Sure, computer networks existed before the Mac, but the 
early Macs were the first personal computers that regular human 
beings could connect to each other. No high priests of IT required. To 
make this possible, Apple invented a technology called AppleT alk that 
enabled you to connect Macs to each other over cables so they could 
communicate, and a technology called Apple Filing Protocol (AFP) that 
enabled them to exchange files. It was truly revolutionary. 



Fast-forward 25 years to today and networking is not so special. Even at 
home, a network of several computers and a printer or two is not 
uncommon. The world has caught up to the Mac. Well, mostly. Mac OS X 
stays a step ahead by connecting to several kinds of networks, not just 
Apple’s own standard. So the Mac can easily fit into all sorts of network 
situations, while most PCs cannot. 



In practice, that means that you can easily set up a Mac-only local net- 
work, connect to a Windows network, create a mini-network around 
your Mac with Bluetooth devices, and — oh, yes — connect to computers 
of all types that use the ubiquitous Internet Protocol. 

This chapter looks at setting up local networks where there is no dedi- 
cated server that makes applications, file repositories, and other central 
resources available to everyone. In this case, each computer acts as both 
a server and a client, providing information to others and accessing infor- 
mation directly from them in what’s known as a peer-to-peer network. 



IN THIS CHAPTER 



Understanding what a local 
network is 

Connecting the elements of a 
network 

Configuring wired and wireless 
network connections 

Understanding network 
addresses 

Configuring VPN access 

Directly networking two Macs 
together 

Getting your Mac connected to 
the Internet 

Working with Network Utility 



It also shows you how to connect to the Internet, the global network that 
provides access to the web and other online resources most of us use 
every day. 
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Understanding Network Technologies 

So what is a local network? Technically, it’s a small network of less than a few dozen devices 
connected to a server, often referred to as a LAN (for local area network). But the practical 
definition, and the one this chapter uses, is a network of a handful or two of computers and 
devices that have no central server. Instead, each system is set up to "serve" (deliver) its data 
up to everyone else in more of a collaborative, peer-to-peer setup than the traditional "one 
server, many clients” client/server approach to networking where everything goes through 
that central server. 

Caution 

Being part of a network can expose your Mac to serious dangers, such as data theft and viruses. Be sure to use 

Mac OS X's security controls, as explained in Chapter 26, to reduce that risk. ■ 



Note 

If you're setting up a network that uses a dedicated server, you are working in what's known as a client/server 
environment. (The server provides and manages the access to the centrally stored information and other 
resources used by the clients, meaning your Macs, PCs, and network-attached printers.) This chapter does not 
cover dedicated server setup because that requires having specialized skills for the specific server you're using 
(typically, Linux, Mac OS X Server, Unix, or Windows Server). In a client/server environment, Mac OS X uses 
whatever protocol you specify on that server to connect: Apple's AFP or Windows's SMB (Server Message Block). 
When setting up the Macs as clients of dedicated servers, just enable networking as explained in this chapter for 
AFP and in Chapter 1 8 for SMB, and set up file sharing as explained in Chapter 24, and you're ready to network. 
Chapter 25 gives you a quick tour of Mac OS X Server, but is not meant to be a complete guide to using it. ■ 

Before you can have your Mac and other devices communicate, you need first to connect 
them physically so the communication can happen. There are two ways to do this: 

• Connect two Macs directly to each other via a cable (Ethernet or FireWire) or via a 
wireless connection (Wi-Fi or Bluetooth). 

• Connect multiple computers and other devices through a router, switch, or hub by 
using an Ethernet cable or wireless connection (or both). If you’re using a router, it 
also can connect to the Internet, giving all the devices Internet access as well as 
access to each other. This is the most common way to network. 

Figure 23.1 shows the three most common configurations: a direct connection, a home net- 
work, and an office network. 



Note 

A router can connect multiple networks, both internal ones such as your LAN and external ones such as the 
Internet. A switch (called an access point on a wireless device) connects devices within a local network, rout- 
ing traffic just to the intended device. A hub connects devices within a local network and sends all data to all 
devices, letting each device figure out what data is intended for it. Thus, home networks use routers, while 
office networks may use a mix of routers and switches. (They rarely use hubs these days because of their ineffi- 
cient data delivery.) ■ 
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FIGURE 23.1 



The three typical network setups: direct connection (top), home (middle), and office (bottom) 

Direct connection 




Typical home network 

Router 
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Wired connections 

Nearly every Mac comes with an Ethernet (RJ-45) port, which lets you plug in the standard 
Ethernet cable. An exception is the MacBook Air, which requires a USB-to-Ethernet dongle (a 
type of adapter} to connect to an Ethernet cable. Every Mac built in the last six years supports 
the fastest form of Ethernet, called gigabit Ethernet because it can transmit data as fast as 1 
gigabit per second (1 Gbps}, which is about 125 million characters per second. To get that 
delivery speed, your network cables and your router, switch, and/or hubs all need to support 
that speed. Otherwise, you’ll get a slower speed, such as the former 100 megabits per second 
(100 Mbps} standard or the now-ancient 10 Mbps. Don’t worry so much about the speed: 100 
Mbps and up is fine. And keep in mind that these speed ratings are maximum speeds; typical 
speeds are about a third to half the maximum. 



Note 

If you want to connect two Macs directly via Ethernet, you may need a special form of Ethernet cable called a 
crossover cable. It looks like a regular Ethernet cable, except that the wires inside are ordered differently to 
provide a direct connection. If your Mac was built before 2002, it likely needs a crossover cable to make a 
direct Mac-to-Mac connection; if it was built in 2002 or later, it can usually direct-connect by using either a 
regular cable or a crossover cable. Apple bas a list of specific models' requirements at its website (http : / / 
support.apple.com/kb/HT2274). ■ 

You also can network two (and only two} Macs together by using a FireWire cable. FireWire 
cables come in three connector types: 6-pin 400 Mbps, 4-pin 400 Mbps, and 800 Mbps. Each 
type of connector plugs into a corresponding jack type on a Mac. Most Macs have the 6-pin 
400 Mbps jack (called IEEE 1394a or alpha}. Newer Macs have the 800 Mbps jack (called 
IEEE 1394b or beta}; many Macs built since 2003 have both, while some Macs built in 2009 
and later (such as the MacBooks} have just 800 Mbps jacks. No Macs have the 4-pin 400 
Mbps jack, which is typically used in digital camcorders and portable hard disks. Despite the 
different connector and jack types, you can buy adapters to connect Macs with FireWire 
jacks. The FireWire 800 jack, for example, supports the older 6-pin and 4-pin FireWire 400 
connectors by using an adapter. 

Wireless connections 

MacBooks and desktop Macs come with wireless networking built in, though in the past some 
models did not. So if you have an old Mac, you may need to buy a Wi-Fi adapter. 

Wi-Fi comes in four types: 802.11b, which runs at up to 11 Mbps; 802.11a, which runs at up 
to 54 Mbps but uses a different radio band than the other versions of Wi-Fi, so it’s less com- 
patible; 802. llg, which runs at up to 54 Mbps; and 802. lln, which runs at up to 100 Mbps. In 
practice, you’ll get a fifth to a third of the maximum speed. A Wi-Fi connection can reach as 
far as about 300 feet, assuming there are no obstructions — metal and other dense materials 
can weaken or even block the signal and thus the range. 
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Note 

On most routers, the slowest device on the wireless network makes all other devices run at the same speed. 
Some recent wireless routers can isolate such slower devices so they don't slow down the rest. ■ 

Another form of wireless networking is Bluetooth, which most Macs built in the last six years 
support. Bluetooth is a short-range wireless technology (usually limited to about three feet for 
headsets and cell phones and 10 feet for other devices such as printers and Macs} and a fairly 
slow technology as well (1 Mbps to 3 Mbps}. Bluetooth is typically used to connect headsets, 
cellular phones, and input devices (mice, touchpads, keyboards, and Braille readers} to a Mac. 



Setting Up a Mac for a Local Network 

With the physical (including wireless} connections in place, you need to configure your Mac 
to communicate across the network. You do so in the Network system preference, as shown 
in Figure 23.2. 

The left side of the Network system preference shows a list of the possible network connec- 
tions. Active ones have a green dot plus the message "Connected”; inactive ones have a red 
dot plus either the message "Off," "Not Configured," or "Not Connected,” as the case may be; 
and ones that are set to be active but are not connected have a yellow dot and the message 
"Not Connected” — in other words, the ones that are having problems or are designed to be 
manually enabled for specific occasions. 



FIGURE 23.2 



The Network system preference, with both an Ethernet connection and a Wi-Fi connection active. Also 
note the two related icons in the menu bar. 
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Click one of the connections in the list to see the status details in a settings sheet, as shown 
for the Ethernet connection in Figure 23.2. You also can change a network connection’s set- 
tings from the Network system preference’s main pane by clicking Advanced, which opens a 
settings sheet containing multiple panes of configuration options. Figure 23.3 shows the 
TCP/IP configuration pane for an Ethernet connection. 



FIGURE 23.3 



The Ethernet settings sheet in the Network system preference, showing the TCP/IP pane 




Tip 

If you're not very familiar with networking, try clicking Assist Me in the Network system preference to have 
the Mac walk you through the settings in a friendly Q&A approach. ■ 

Tip 

If you use your Mac in multiple places, you can store separate settings for each. In the Location pop-up menu 
in the Network system preference, choose Edit Locations to create a new set, give it a name, and click Done. 
(Use the Action icon pop-up menu [the gear icon] to rename or duplicate an existing location.) Use the 
Location pop-up menu to switch to a different set. Most of the time, though. Automatic works just fine figuring 
out the network settings where possible for you. ■ 

Setting up Ethernet connections 

For an Ethernet connection to work, your Mac must have an Internet Protocol (IP) address, 
which is a unique ID for your Mac that enables other Macs and network devices to differenti- 
ate it from other devices they’re connected to. 
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If you’re using a router or a switch, chances are it uses a technology called Dynamic Host 
Control Protocol (DHCP) that has issued the IP address for every connected device (so you 
don’t have to worry about it}. If not, you will need to give your Mac its own IP address, one 
that must be unique on your network. 

When an Ethernet connection is selected in the Network system preference, the Configure 
IPv4 pop-up menu is typically set to Using DHCP, which tells the Mac to get its IP address 
from the router or switch each time it connects. Choosing DHCP automatically fills in the IP 
Address, Subnet Mask, and Router (the router’s IP address, so the Mac knows where to look 
to get its own IP address) information. And it also usually fills in the DNS (Domain Name 
Service) Server and Search Domains information used to connect your Mac to the Internet as 
well. You might choose Using DHCP with Manual Address if you need to give your Mac a per- 
manent address but want the router to manage the rest of the settings. 

The other IPv4 menu options are: 

• Using BootP: Your router may use a different IP-assignment technology than DHCP 
called Bootstrapping Protocol (BootP). If so, select this option. 

• Manually: You must type the IP address, subnet mask, router, DNS server, and 
search domains information yourself. Check with your network administrator for the 
correct settings. 

• Off: This turns off the Ethernet connection on your Mac. 

• Create PPPoE Service: Some DSL-based Internet service providers use a technology 
called Point-to-Point Protocol over Ethernet (PPPoE) to handle connections to the 
Internet. If your Mac is directly connected to the DSL service, as opposed to through a 
router, choose this option and fill in the information provided by the Internet service 
provider (ISP). Typically, if you set up PPPoE on your Mac, you are not part of a local 
network. Less frequently, it means that you’re on a local network but only your Mac 
has an Internet connection. 

Typically, you just need to choose Using DHCP and you’re now on the network. But your net- 
work may require other settings, which you access by clicking Advanced to open a settings 
sheet. For Ethernet, the settings sheet has six panes of settings: TCP/IP, DNS, WINS, 802. lx. 
Proxies, and Ethernet: 

• TCP/IP: This pane has the same IPv4 pop-up menu as the main Network system pref- 
erence does. (TCP stands for Transmission Control Protocol, which handles how IP 
addresses are managed within a network.) If your Mac can’t connect to its IP address, 
click Renew DHCP Lease; sometimes another device gets assigned the IP address your 
Mac had and the Mac doesn’t realize it’s now competing for that old address; clicking 
Renew DHCP Lease forces the router to assign you a free IP address. Enter a DHCP 
Client ID only if your network administrator requires it; some networks use these 
when there are multiple DHCP servers or to block unauthorized users from getting an 
address. You also can tell the Mac to automatically or manually set an IPv6 address if 
the router supports it, or to turn off this feature. An IPv6 address is a longer version of 
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an IP address that is slowly replacing the IPv4 addresses we all use today. (Because 
we’re running out of addresses, we need longer addresses; they do to IP addresses 
what the ZIP+4 addition did to ZIP codes.} 

• DNS: In this pane, you can add DNS server addresses and search domains. Typically, 
your router fills them in for you, but if you’re not using DHCP or BootP (perhaps 
when traveling}, you can add your own. Click the + icon button at the bottom of the 
DNS Server column to add a DNS server address, and click the + icon button at the 
bottom of the Search Domains column to add a search domain. To delete an entry, 
select it and click the - icon button at the bottom of its column. 

• WINS: If you’re on a Windows-based network, type an ID for your Mac (if there’s not 
one there automatically}, choose or enter a Windows network name, and add any 
Windows servers (click the + icon button}. Your network administrator should pro- 
vide these settings. 

• 802. lx: IEEE 802. lx is a standard for authenticating that users are who they say 
they are to help keep snoops out of the network. If your network is set up to use 
802. lx, click the + icon button to add one or more of the three 802. lx methods — user 
profile, login window profile, and system profile — and then provide your username 
and password, select the appropriate authentication options from the list, and if your 
network uses authentication certificates, click Configure Trust to load the certifi- 
cates. Your network administrator should provide these settings. 

• Proxies: Your network may handle certain Internet or network services for you, 
such as web access and FTP file transfer. If so, select these proxy servers and type 
their network address (in the long text field} and port number (in the short one after 
the colon}; if a password is required, select Proxy Server Requires Password and fill 
in the Username and Password fields. Two options are different: Auto Proxy 
Discovery has the Mac look for proxy servers on its own, and Automatic Proxy 
Configuration has you type the IP address for a file that will configure all these set- 
tings for you. Select the Exclude Simple Hostnames option to bypass proxy servers 
for services that appear to be local; typically, doing so helps a wireless connection 
see a resource on your local network that it might otherwise not see. Also, in the 
Bypass proxy Settings for these Hosts & Domains field, enter any hosts and domains 
in the same local network as your Mac to reduce network traffic out to and back 
through a proxy server for something accessible locally. Finally, select the Use 
Passive FTP Mode (PASV} option to allow File Transfer Protocol connections (see 
Chapter 24} even if your Mac is protected by a firewall. 

• Hardware: This pane controls how your Ethernet port functions. Usually, you leave 
the Configure pop-up menu set to Automatically so Mac OS X can figure out the rest 
for you. But if you change it to Manually, you can select the network speed in the 
Speed pop-up menu, the type of flow control In the Duplex pop-up menu, and the 
delay between "conversations” with other devices in the MTU pop-up menu. (If your 
Mac "talks” too fast, other devices might not "understand” it. The MTU, or maximum 
transmission unit, setting controls the "talk” speed.} Your network administrator 
should provide any such settings. 
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Understanding IP addresses 

An IP address is composed of four sets of numbers, called segments, in the form xxx.xxx.xxx.xxx. 
Within a local network, you use four ranges of addresses, called private IP addresses: 1 0.0. 0.0 through 
10.255.255.255, 172.16.0.0 through 172.31.255.255, and 192.168.0.0 through 192.168.255.255. 
Only one device within a network can use any of the numbers, though it's fine if devices on different 
networks use the same numbers. (Note that the largest permitted number in any IP address segment is 
255, not 999.) 

Most home-oriented routers are preconfigured to use the address 192.168.0.1, 192.168.1.1, or 
1 92.1 68.2.1 , and thus the devices that connect in the local network are assigned private addresses that 
start with 192.168.0., 192.168.1., or 192.168.2., respectively. But you can change that router address 
to anything in those supported ranges. 

A subnet mask helps the router manage traffic across several linked networks by indicating what parts 
of the IP address must be the same for devices to be on the same network: 255.255.255.0 means the 
first three segments of the IP address must be the same (255 means "must match" and 0 means "don't 
need to match") — so the devices whose IP addresses are 1 72.28.5.1 5 and 1 72.28.5.75 will be on the 
same network, but not the device whose address is 172.30.5.16 nor the device whose address is 
1 72.28.74.9, because not all first three segments match as the subnet mask says they must. 

The other IP addresses — called public IP addresses — are assigned to web and Internet resources, such 
as websites, and must be unique on the Internet. When you sign up for a domain, such as apple . com, 
the domain registry assigns you a unique public IP address. When a user types apple.com, the router 
looks up its public IP address and routes the request to it. So web addresses are really aliases to public 
IP addresses. 

How does the Mac know where to look up these aliases when it sends e-mail or goes to a website? 
Through a DNS server. The DNS Server entry in the Network system preference tells your Mac where 
to find the public IP addresses. Your ISP typically provides its own DNS server and the router looks it up 
for you, so usually you don't need to tell the Mac what the DNS server is. 



New Feature 

The Hardware pane had been called the Ethernet pane in previous versions of Mac OS X. ■ 

Note 

other devices you want to connect to the network will have similar settings as Mac OS X's Network system 
preference settings for Ethernet, though they may not be as elaborate. Also, in some cases, you configure a 
device by typing its IP address in your browser to get a configuration screen, while in others you may use set- 
tings available through its setup screen, and in still others you may need to connect them to your Mac via a 
USB cable and run a setup utility for them on your Mac. ■ 
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Setting up Wi-Fi connections 

For wireless (Wi-Fi) networking, the main pane of Network system preference is simpler: 
There’s the Network Name pop-up menu where you can select what available wireless net- 
work to connect to, where you can turn off wireless networking by clicking Turn Wi-Fi Off, 
and where you can select the Show Wi-Fi Status in Menu Bar to get an icon menu that lets 
you select an available network or turn Wi-Fi on or off from the menu bar, so you don’t have 
to first opening the Network system preference. The Ask to Join New Networks option, if 
selected, displays a window when the Mac detects a new wireless network and asks if you 
want to join it if you’re not already connected to a wireless network. 

New Feature 

Apple no longer uses the AirPort name to refer to Wi-Fi. So Mac OS X Lion now refers to Wi-Fi to mean the 
wireless networking technology and to AirPort only to refer to Apple's brand of Wi-Fi routers. ■ 



Note 

A radio-wave icon next to a wireless network's name indicates its signal strength (the more waves, the stronger 
the signal). Mac OS X shows the signal strengths for all visible wireless networks in the Wi-Fi menu bar icon 
pop-up menu and in tbe Network Name pop-up menu in tbe Network system preference. (A lock signal next to 
a wireless network's name means that a password is required to connect to that network.) ■ 

Clicking Advanced displays a settings sheet with seven panes. Six panes are the same as for 
Ethernet networking: TCP/IP, DNS, WINS, 802. lx. Proxies, and Hardware. 

The one special pane (see Figure 23.4) is for wireless configuration, which enables you to 
save and manage login connections to various wireless networks. (Mac OS X calls these saved 
connections preferred networks.) 

Click the + icon button to add a Wi-Fi connection. If you know the wireless network’s name, 
or SSID (Service Set Identifier), type it in the Network Name field, or click Show Networks to 
have Mac OS X find available networks so you can select one. Using the Security pop-up 
menu, select the wireless network’s security protocol, then type the password in the field 
that displays. If you select the Show Password option, you can see the password as you type 
it; otherwise, you see a row of bullets (•). Click Add to add the new Wi-Fi connection. You also 
have the option Remember This Network; if selected, the Mac automatically connects to the 
network the next time it sees it and you are not connected to a different Wi-Fi network. 

You also can manage your Wi-Fi connections in this pane: 

• Select a connection and click the - icon button to delete it. 

• Drag Wi-Fi connection names to reorder them; the Mac will connect to the topmost 
wireless network it sees from the list. 

• The Remember Any Network This Computer Has Joined option, which is selected by 
default, adds Wi-Fi networks to the preferred network list automatically as you log 
in, including their passwords, so you can connect automatically in the future. 
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• The Require Administrator Authorization To options let you require that the user 
type the administrator password to control whichever aspects of the wireless con- 
nections you’ve selected: 

• Create Computer-to-Computer Networks. (This capability allows Macs to see 
each other’s files and use their network connections for Internet and printer 
access.} 

• Change Networks. You might select this so the kids can’t log on to a Wi-Fi hot 
spot without your okay. 

• Turn Wi-Fi On or Off. Again, you might select this option after turning off Wi-Fi to 
prevent the kids from accessing the Internet without your knowledge, such as 
during a trip. 

New Feature 

Mac OS X Lion does not let you edit Wi-Fi settings such as password and security type for preferred networks, 
so the Edit icon button (the pencil icon) in previous versions of the Network system preference's Wi-Fi pane 
does not exist in Mac OS X Lion. To change a preferred network, you need to delete it and add it back. But if 
the only change needed is to update the password, a prompt appears if the stored password doesn't match the 
required password that gives you a chance to type it and save it for future use. Also gone from the Wi-Fi pane 
is the Disconnect from Networks When Logging Out option; Wi-Fi connections are now always disconnected 
when you log out from the Mac, not just when you shut down or restart the Mac. ■ 



FIGURE 23.4 



The Wi-Fi settings pane in the Network system preference 
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Setting up a Bluetooth network 

The principles of setting up Bluetooth networking are the same as for Ethernet and Wi-Fi 
networking. But the actual process is more complicated because there are many kinds of 
Bluetooth devices that have different capabilities. (Be sure to read each device’s documenta- 
tion as to its capabilities and how to set it up.} And the Bluetooth technology uses a concept 
called pairing, which means that devices are configured to work with other specific devices. 
So you have to first pair a Mac and a Bluetooth device for them to communicate. You don’t get 
the same kind of automatic connection that you do with Ethernet and Wi-Fi. 

In Mac OS X, you set up Bluetooth networking in two places: the Bluetooth system preference 
and the Sharing system preference. Chapter 28 covers how to pair Bluetooth devices to the 
Mac by using the Bluetooth system preference, and Chapter 24 explains how to set up file 
sharing in Bluetooth. 

New Feature 

Mac OS X Lion removes the ability to set up a Bluetooth personal area network (PAN) from the Network sys- 
tem preference. This is not handled in the Sharing system preference, as Chapter 24 explains. ■ 

Setting up a VPN 

As people work more and more through Internet connections, such as from a cafe or home 
office, lots of sensitive business information is traversing the public Internet. Such informa- 
tion can be intercepted by a hacker, so Apple supports a technology called virtual private net- 
working (VPN) in Mac OS X that creates a secure connection within the Internet between 
your Mac and the server you are connecting to. It’s like having a private, walled lane on the 
highway between your office and your home. 

If your company uses VPN connections to secure access to its file shares, databases, web 
applications, and/or e-mail, you need to set up and activate a VPN connection from your Mac 
to be able to connect. To set up a VPN, follow these steps: 

1 . Click the + icon button at the bottom left of the Network system preference to 
open a settings sheet. 

2. In that settings sheet, choose VPN from the Interface pop-up menu. Choose the 
VPN technology your company uses (L2TP over IPSec, PPTP, or Cisco IPSec} in the 
VPN Type pop-up menu (ask your IT department if you’re not sure}, and give that VPN 
connection a name that makes sense to you in the Service Name field. Click Create. 

3. In the VPN settings pane, enter the requested information, which varies based 
on the type of VPN technology you chose previously. You’re typically asked for 
the VPN sever address, your account name on that server, and your password for 
that VPN access. You may also be asked to select the level of encryption desired. 

Click the Authentication Settings button if it appears to add more sign-in informa- 
tion such as Shared Secret (a group password}, hardware token (such as an RSA 
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SecurlD card}, or certificate (a file that contains a unique ID for your Mac} that pro- 
vides a second level of authentication that you are an authorized user. You may need 
to add further settings required by your IT department by clicking the Advanced 
button to open the settings panes for the VPN technology selected. Your IT depart- 
ment should provide the necessary information or fill in these settings for you. 

4. Optionally, select the Show VPN Status in Menu Bar option to have the VPN 
icon menu appear in the menu har. (It’s a black rectangle with white stripes, 
meant to look like a security keycard you might use to enter a building with elec- 
tronic door locks.} 

5. Click Apply to save the configuration. 

When you want to connect to the VPN, be sure you are connected to the Internet via Ethernet, 
Wi-Fi, or other connection; otherwise, the VPN has no route to your server. Then go to the 
Network system preference, select the VPN configuration from the list at the left, and click 
Connect to begin a VPN connection. Or use the VPN icon menu in the menu bar if that is visi- 
ble. Note that you may be asked for sign-in information, such as for servers set up to disallow 
users to save their passwords [so if someone steals their Mac, they can’t connect to the VPN 
automatically}. 

When you’re done with the VPN connection, turn it off the same way. (There’s no reason to 
leave the connect active when you’re not using it.} 



Connecting Macs Directly 

Sometimes, you don’t need a whole network, just a way to exchange files and other services 
directly between two Macs in what’s called an ad hoc network. There are four ways to do that. 
In all cases, after you establish the network connection, you should be able to share files, as 
explained in Chapter 24. 

Ethernet direct connection 

You can connect two Macs directly to each other via an Ethernet connection. (As noted earlier 
in this chapter, you may need to use a crossover Ethernet cable to do so.} When connected, go 
to the Network system preference in each, select the Ethernet connection, and assign them a 
manual IP address. The first three segments should be the same for both, while the final seg- 
ment should be unique. For example, you might use 192.168.1.101 and 192.168.1.102. 

FireWire direct connection 

If you have a FireWire cable, connect the two Macs with it. When connected, go to the 
Network system preference in each, select the FireWire connection, and assign them a man- 
ual IP address. The first three segments should be the same for both, while the final segment 
should be unique. For example, you might use 192.168.1.101 and 192.168.1.102. 
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Wi-Fi direct connection 

You can use Wi-Fi to connect two Macs when there’s no wireless router or access point avail- 
able; instead, you set one of the Macs to act as the access point. Make sure Wi-Fi is enabled on 
both Macs. 

On one Mac, go to the Network system preference and in the Network Name pop-up menu, 
choose Create Network. In the settings sheet that appears, provide a network name. If you 
want to require a password, select the Require Password option and then type one. (You also 
can select a Wi-Fi channel using the Channel pop-up menu, but there’s rarely a reason to do 
so unless you’re getting a poor signal.} Click Create to start this ad hoc wireless network. 

The other Macs connect to this Mac as they would to any wireless router or access point: 
Choose it from the wireless list in the Wi-Fi menu bar or in the Network name pop-up menu 
in the Network system preference. 

Caution 

The ad hoc Wi-Fi network is listed in the Devices section of the Wi-Fi menu bar menu and of the Network 
Name pop-up menu in the Network system preference. That gives users a clue they're not connecting to a net- 
work router but to another computer. This can help them avoid making connections to computers pretending 
to be wireless routers, such as in cafes and airport lobbies, as such pretend networks are often used by data 
thieves to steal passwords. ■ 

Bluetooth direct connection 

If both Macs have Bluetooth, you can use it to establish a direct connection. 

First, go to one Mac and enable Bluetooth Discovery Mode in the Bluetooth system prefer- 
ence (see Chapter 28} and turn on Bluetooth File Sharing (see Chapter 24} in the Sharing sys- 
tem preference. 

On the second Mac, go to the Bluetooth system preference and click the + icon button to 
search for a Bluetooth device (if asked, choose Any Device as the device type}. When that sec- 
ond Mac finds the first Mac, select the first Mac’s name in the device list and click Continue. 
You will be asked to provide a pairing code; type any number and press Return. 

On the first Mac, a dialog box appears asking you to type the same number you typed on the 
second Mac. Do so, and press Return. You will get a confirmation of the connection and can 
press Quit to exit the Bluetooth setup. 



Connecting to the Internet 

Before you can use the web, you must connect to the Internet, because the Internet is the 
global network through which web pages are accessed. And how you connect to the Internet 
from your Mac depends on several factors. 
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Using Internet connection devices 

In a home environment, it’s very likely that you have a cable modem or a DSL (Digital 
Subscriber Line} modem that connects your home to the Internet over what is commonly 
called a broadband connection. Your Mac may plug directly into it via an Ethernet cable, or 
your Mac may connect to a router device, which then connects to the cable modem or DSL 
modem. Some cable and DSL modems include a router, so multiple computers and other net- 
worked devices such as printers all connect to it and thus to each other, as well as to the 
Internet. (These routers typically have a port labeled WAN, for wide area network, used to 
connect to the Internet and several ports labeled LAN, for local area network, used to connect 
devices within your home or office to each other as well as to the Internet.} 



Note 

Modem means modulation/demodulation, a fancy way of saying a device that translates the analog sound 
waves (such as on a phone line or in wireless radios) into a computer's digital signals and back again. Although 
a cable modem or DSL modem is called a modem, it often nowadays connects to an all-digital network, so it 
doesn't have to do the analog-digital conversion. But the "modem" name has stuck. ■ 

Some people use an older technology called a dial-up modem that uses the phone line as the 
connection to the Internet. In this case, the Mac has a modem either built into it as a card 
inside the box or attached as a small hardware device, typically to a USB (Universal Serial 
Bus} port. 

It’s also possible that your Mac (and other devices} uses a wireless technology called Wi-Fl 
(technically, the IEEE 802.11a/b/g/n family of standards} to connect to the cable or DSL 
modem or to a router or wireless access point that is connected to that cable or DSL modem. 
Some cities have an alternative to DSL and cable modems that uses one of several wireless 
technologies to connect to the Internet; these wireless devices are typically called wireless 
broadband routers, but yours may have a different name. 

You can also establish a connection to the Internet over a 3G or 4G cellular service using any 
of the following devices: a USB cellular modem, a portable cellular/Wi-Fi interface (the MiFi 
product is the best known of these}, or a smartphone such as an iPhone 4, Droid, or 
Blackberry that supports wireless tethering. 

In all these cases, the basic setup is that an Internet service provider such as your phone or 
cable company provides a box or other means to connect to the Internet, and your Mac and 
other devices connect to that device so they can access the Internet through it. 

In a business environment, the basic approach is the same, though a more powerful Internet 
router that can handle lots of simultaneous user connections is used in place of a cable or DSL 
modem in larger organizations. There’s likely a more complex network between your Mac 
and the Internet router as well. 



For your Mac to connect to the Internet, your cable or DSL modem — or whatever Internet 
connection device you’re using — must be properly set up. The steps to do this vary from 
device to device and manufacturer to manufacturer, so check your documentation. Most 
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require that you enable something called DHCP (Dynamic Host Configuration Protocol}, 
which assigns your Mac and any other device connected to the network a unique identifier so 
the network knows how to route traffic to and from each device. 



Tip 

Having a connection to your DSL modem, cable modem, wireless access point, or router (wired or wireless) 
does not mean you are connected to the Internet. It just means you are connected locally. If you're not sure 
you have an Internet connection active, launch Network Utility, go to the Ping pane, type apple.com (or any 
website's URL) in the Ping field, and click Ping. If you get an error message saying the destination was unavail- 
able (or something similar), you're not connected to the Internet. I explain Network Utility in more detail later 
in this chapter. ■ 

Setting up connections manually 

After the Internet connection is set up, you can connect your Mac to that device. Usually, if 
you plug your Mac into a DSL modem, cable modem, or router by using an Ethernet cable, the 
Internet access happens automatically, thanks to the magic of DHCP. In the Network system 
preference, the Ethernet item in the list at the left shows a green dot indicating a connection 
(refer to Figure 23.2}. If you select Ethernet or Wi-Fi, you see a pane that provides details 
about the connection, as described earlier in this chapter. 

If you’re using a cellular/Wi-Fi interface such as the MiFi, the device appears in the Network 
system preference to be a wireless router, and you select it just as you would any Wi-Fi 
device. The same is true of most smartphones that offer wireless tethering: They usually act 
as a Wi-Fi router, and you connect your Mac to them as you would any Wi-Fi router. In some 
cases, such as for the BlackBerry, you may need to install and run a connection application 
that either comes with the device or is available from the provider’s website; typically, such 
software installs an icon menu in the menu bar to let you initiate the connection from your 
Mac to that device. 

For a dial-up modem connection over a phone line, go to the External Modem pane (click 
External Modem in the list at the left of the Network system reference} and enter the phone 
number, your username, and your password in the appropriate fields. You may need to enter 
additional configuration information by clicking Advanced; check with your dial-up provid- 
er’s instructions. After your modem is set up, click Connect to make the connection. (Or use 
the connection software that came with your dial-up service, if such separate software was 
provided.} If the modem is connected, a green dot appears next to External Modem in the list 
at the left of the Network system preference. 

You also can connect to the Internet via Bluetooth from some smartphones and MiFi-like 
devices using what’s called a Bluetooth DUN (dial-up network}. You set up a Bluetooth DUN 
in the Network system preference by clicking the + icon below the connections list and 
choosing Bluetooth DUN from the Interface pop-up menu in the settings sheet that appears 
and then clicking Create. You then complete the information in the main pane (refer to the 
device’s documentation} and in the Modem pane of the settings sheet that appears when you 
click Advanced. 
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For a USB cellular modem connection, you have to install a driver using the software that 
comes with your device (often, you plug the device into your Mac’s USB port and an installa- 
tion disk icon appears on the desktop containing this software}. After the driver installation, 
you typically reboot the Mac. After that, you usually have one of three methods available to 
manage the connection, depending on your specific device: 

• Run a connection application (typically available through an icon menu in the menu 
bar}. 

• Connect via the External Modem or WWAN (wireless wide-area network} icon 
menus in the menu bar. (Make sure you’ve enabled that icon pop-up menu by select- 
ing the Show Modem Status in Menu Bar option in the External Modem pane or by 
selecting the Show WWAN Status in Menu Bar option in the main pane that appears 
when you select the device in the Network system preference.} 

• Connect via the Network system preference (refer to Figure 23.2}. You may need to 
first set up the connection, similar to how you would set up a Bluetooth DUN. 

Setting up connections with assistance 

If you’re not comfortable manually setting up a connection, you can use Mac OS X’s Network 
Setup Assistant utility. In the Network system preference, click Assist Me, and then click 
Assistant in the dialog box that appears. The Network Setup Assistant launches, and its first 
dialog box asks you to name the connection; enter anything that makes sense to you, such as 
Home DSL or Wireless Internet, and click Continue. 



Note 

You need the connection settings from your Internet service provider (ISP) to complete the setup. ■ 

The next dialog box asks you for the type of connection you are trying to set up. You have the 
following choices: 

• I Use AirPort to Connect to the Internet Wirelessly: If you choose this item and 
click Continue, the next dialog box shows a list of available wireless networks; select 
the one you want to connect to, enter the password (if any} in the password field, 
and click Continue. 

• I Use a Telephone Modem to Dial My ISP: If you choose this item and click 
Continue, the next dialog box asks for the dial-up configuration information: account 
name, password, ISP’s dial-up number, a number to get an outside line (such as 9 or 
8 in an office or hotel}, and an option to select whether you have call waiting service 
on the phone line. Click Continue to get the next dialog box, which shows the brand of 
modem that Mac OS X detects (you can change it by choosing a different model in the 
unnamed pop-up menu}, and then click Continue again to get a dialog box that con- 
firms your setup. Click Continue to try the connection. 
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• I Use a DSL Modem to Connect to the Internet: If you choose this item and click 
Continue, the next dialog box tells you that it will try to connect you automatically 
when you click Continue. If it cannot connect you, a new dialog box appears that asks 
you to enter PPPoE settings (Point-to-Point Protocol over Ethernet, the most com- 
mon type of DSL connection} and click Continue or to select the More Choices option 
and click Continue; you are then asked for the DHCP or static IP address provided by 
your ISP, which you should enter and then click Continue. 

• I Use a Cable Modem to Connect to the Internet: If you choose this item and click 
Continue, the next dialog box tells you that it will try to connect you automatically 
when you click Continue. If it cannot connect you, a new dialog box appears that asks 
you to enter either PPPoE settings or DHCP settings, as specified by your ISP, and 
click Continue. 

• I Connect to My Local Area Network (LAN): If you choose this item and click 
Continue, the next dialog box tells you that it will try to connect you automatically 
when you click Continue. If it cannot connect you, a new dialog box appears that asks 
you to enter the IP address, subnet mask, router address, and DNS host settings, as 
specified by your ISP or network administrator, and click Continue. 

No matter what method you use, if the connection is successful, you get a dialog box saying 
so; click Done to complete the connection. Otherwise, you get an error message and can 
either click Diagnose to run the Network Diagnostic Assistant to try to detect the reason for 
the failed connection, or click OK to close the error message. (You have to edit the connection 
settings in the Network system preference to try again.} 

Disconnecting from the Internet 

When you use a broadband connection such as a cable or DSL modem, you tend to stay con- 
nected to the Internet as long as your Mac is running. When you’re idle with these connec- 
tions, there’s no load on the Internet connection, so there’s no harm (unless you’re paying by 
the minute or hour, which is rare for such connections}. But because the connection is open, a 
hacker might try to break into your Mac — though this too is rare unless you use what’s called 
a static IP address to connect your Mac directly to the Internet. 

Cross-Reference 

Chapter 26 explains how to protect your Mac from hackers. ■ 

If you use a dial-up connection, you typically pay by the hour or minute, so you don’t want to 
stay connected when you’re not using the Internet. Likewise, if you use a cellular device as 
your connection (a USB cellular modem, a MiFi or similar device, or a smartphone}, you typi- 
cally are restricted to a certain amount of data usage, so you don’t want to stay connected 
when you’re not using the Internet — before you know it, your e-mail and chat clients’ regular 
check-ins will have consumed a lot of data. 
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Here’s how to disconnect from the Internet (as well as any local area network you’re 
attached to}: 

• Dial-up connection: If you’re using a dial-up modem, click Disconnect from the 
External Modem pane in the Network system preference, or choose Disconnect from 
the Modem icon pop-up menu in the menu bar if you’ve enabled that icon by select- 
ing the Show Modem Status in Menu Bar option in the External Modem pane of the 
Network system preference. 

• Cellular connection: If you’re using a tethered smartphone or cellular USB modem, 
select the device in the Network system preference and click Disconnect, choose 
Disconnect from the External Modem or WWAN icon pop-up menu in the menu bar, 
or use the disconnect option in the application that came with the device to manage 
its connections. 

• Wi-Fi connection: If you’re using a Wi-Fi connection, click Turn Wi-Fi Off in the Wi-Fi 
pane of the Network system preference, or choose Turn Wi-Fi Off from the Wi-Fi icon 
pop-up menu in the menu bar if you’ve enabled that icon by selecting Show Wi-Fi 
Status in Menu Bar option in the Wi-Fi pane of the Network system preference. 

• Wired connection or Bluetooth network: If you’re using a wired connection (DSL 
modem, cable modem, FireWire, or local area network}, or if you’re using a Bluetooth 
network, go to the Ethernet, FireWire, or Bluetooth pane, as appropriate, in the 
Network system preference, and choose Off in the Configure IPv4 pop-up menu. 



Using Network Utility 

Apple provides Network Utility to test your network status and Mac’s network configuration. 
It’s available in the Utilities folder; in the Finder, choose Go O Utilities or press Shift+§§-i-U to 
go to that folder. Network Utility has eight panes. 

Info 

Figure 23.5 shows the utility’s Info pane, which shows the status of the Mac’s network adapt- 
ers: the IP address (the Internet Protocol-format address on the network}, MAC address (the 
Media Access Control identifier that is unique to each device}, information on the equivalent 
itself, and information on the recent data traffic through it. 

You choose which network connection, called the network interface, to monitor using the 
pop-up menu. Most Macs have three built-in network interfaces: enO, the Ethernet jack; enl, 
the Wi-Fi radio; and fwO, the FireWire jack. If you install other network interfaces on your 
Mac, such as a 3G wireless broadband card, they show up as well. 
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FIGURE 23.5 



Network Utility provides a suite of tools for checking the Mac's network connections, as well as other 
activity on the network. 




Netstat 

This pane enables you to explore detailed network settings. Check one of the four options — 
the network routing table, protocol statistics, multi-cast information, or state of all socket 
connections — and click Netstat to get the results. Note that it can take the Mac several min- 
utes to gather the results. 

Ping 

Use the Ping pane to see if a network device responds. It’s the network version of poking 
someone to see if they’re awake or alive. Enter the IP address or web address (URL), and 
click Ping. The pane shows whether the device responded to the ping. 

Lookup 

The Lookup pane asks a website or other network resource for information about itself. (You 
can choose what information you want by using the Select Information to Look Up pop-up 
menu.} Enter the IP address or URL, and click Lookup. 

Traceroute 

The Traceroute pane discovers all the servers that a connection goes through between your 
Mac and that server. When you enter an IP address or URL in your browser and click T race, 
the Internet sends that request through a bunch of servers, each handing off the request to 
the next one available. (Some may be your own servers.} The response comes back the same 
way, often through a different route. You use Traceroute to look at these paths to see if any 
problematic servers are used, such as those that are delaying traffic. 
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Whois 

The Whois database stores the ownership information for every web address. So if you want 
to know who owns a web domain or who is using a specific URL, enter it in this pane and 
click Whois. You should get a response listing the ownership information, including the 
domain registrar and the Web host used. If you don’t get a response using the default whois. 
internic.net database, try some of the other databases listed in the pop-up menu or type one 
not listed that you prefer to use. 

Finger 

The Finger pane is where you can look up information about a specific user at a specific web 
address. Enter both the username and the web address, and click Finger. Note that many 
servers deny finger requests and respond with a "connection refused” message. 

Port Scan 

Use the Port Scan pane to see what services are available (open) at a specific URL or IP 
address. Enter the IP address or URL, and click Scan. For example, if you are having trouble 
transferring files via FTP or accessing an e-mail, you can scan the device’s ports to see 
whether the relevant service is available. In the case of FTP, using Port Scan should show that 
the FTP is open on port 21. If it does not show up as open, you know that the FTP service is 
not enabled, and if it shows up on a different port, you know that it is configured in a non- 
standard manner and that you either need to adjust your access settings to it from the Mac or 
fix its settings at the server. 



Summary 

The Macintosh was the first computer to make networking easy, and today it provides the 
greatest amount of built-in networking support so Macs can easily join both Mac and 
Windows networks. 

A network of computers and other devices typically is created by cabling the devices through 
a router or other central device, although wireless connections can be used instead of cables 
as well. 

The Network system preference is where you configure a Mac to participate in a network, 
providing its unique ID (its IP address) and specifying other settings that help it access the 
Internet in addition to local servers, computers, and devices. 

You can connect two Macs directly to each other to exchange files by using either a crossover 
Ethernet cable or a FireWire cable. In either case, you set a manual IP address for each Mac. 
You also can set a Mac to act as a wireless router so other Macs can connect to it wirelessly, 
and you can use Bluetooth to enable one Mac to connect to another wirelessly. 
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Before you can use the web to access content and services, you need to connect your Mac to 
the Internet. Typically, you connect to the Internet through a broadband Internet connection, 
such as through a DSL or cable modem, wireless router, or dial-up modem using a service 
from an ISP. 

The Network system preference is also where you establish the settings that connect your 
Mac to the broadband Internet connection device, for access to the web. The Network system 
preference offers the Network Setup Assistant to help guide you through the setup for wired 
and wireless broadband connections, as well as for dial-up modem connections. You can also 
set up a secure connection that works through the INternet, called a VPN. 

You also can connect to the Internet via cellular devices such as USB cellular modems, cellu- 
lar/Wi-Fi interfaces such as the MiFi, and through a smartphone’s wireless tethering capabil- 
ity (using Wi-Fi or Bluetooth, depending on the device}. The setup differs from device to 
device, but often you can set them up in the Network system preference similar to setting up 
an external modem. 

Mac OS X’s Network Utility lets you test your network and examine its configuration. 
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Sharing Files and 
Other Resources 




I f you work with other people — and who doesn’t? — you’re going to 
share files and perhaps other resources. Sure, you can exchange files 
via e-mail, file servers (including Internet-based services as 
explained in Chapter 17}, or various media such as CD-R (Compact Disc- 
Recordable} discs and flash drives. But Mac OS X also makes it easy to 
directly share files and other resources by providing you with access to 
other peoples’ Macs and enabling them to access yours. 

This direct sharing has been a hallmark of the Mac since shortly after the 
first Mac shipped. Since then, Apple has extended its capabilities so you 
can control other Macs and share a Mac’s directly connected resources 
such as printers and Internet connections. 

The key to direct sharing is to be able to access the Macs of others over 
the same local wired or wireless network or via the Internet (see 
Chapter 23}. You also can set up sharing with Bluetooth devices by using 
the Bluetooth system preference, as Chapter 28 explains. If you’ve 
enabled this access, the actual sharing is easy. (See Chapter 18 for 
details on sharing files with Windows users.} 



IN THIS CHAPTER 



Setting up sharing preferences 

Providing files to and getting 
them from other users 

Sending files to and receiving 
them from Bluetooth devices 

Using AirDrop to exchange 
files 

Observing and controlling 
other Macs 

Accessing other Macs' DVD 
drives, printers, scanners, 
and Internet connections 



But be warned: Opening your Mac for sharing can make you a target for 
evildoers, so be sure to secure your Mac, as Chapter 26 explains. 
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